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CHAPTER t. 



VVLQH fllB I>BA7H OF SOCRATES TO THU DfiATfeff 
OP EPAMIKONBAS. 

HITBBR1*0 w« hftve purdtted aie « f. 
Ati^fiiws^ bolb ia their successes and ^ 
their defeats, with pecuUftr att^rition; 
Mi^e thejr tocAL Ihe fead in the a£^ks of Greece^ 
jtwa^neeessai^ tp.place them on the fox^-gnniiid 
of the pictui^ ; tmt now we must change the 
s<$ene ; .and, leaving the Athenians acting an 
4>bseur&pdxt, go to those states wfaosttccessively 
took the lelid after their dowti£Bdl» 

Sparta seems to be the first state now that 
gave laws to the rest of the Greeks ; their old 
jealousies began to revive against the petty 
stfiitea tibat had formerly sided against them; 
ffiQd' tile Ete^ms wwe the first upon whom they 
fiai, lindc* a j^retdnce that they were not ad- 
mitted by that state to the Olympic games, as 
well as the rest of the Grecians. Having for« 
meriy declared war, and bein^ upon the pointy 
of plundeting the cJity of Elis, they were taken 

vot.. II, B 
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into the alliance of Sparta^ and the conquerors 
now assumed and enjoyed the title of the Pro- 
tectors and Arbitrators of Greece. Soon after, 
Agesilaus,* who was chosen king of Sparta> was 
sent into Asia with an army, under pretence of 
freeing the Grecian cities :t he gained a signal 
victory over Tissaphemes, near the river Pac- 
tolus, where he forced the enemy's camp, and 
found considerable plunder. This success in- 
duced the Persian monarch, instead of meeting 
Agesilaus openly in the field, to subvert his in- 
terest among the Grrecian states by means of 
bribery ; and indeed this jcon&deracy was now 
so weakened, its concord and unanunity so to- 
tally destroyed, that they were open to every 
offer : the love of money was now rooted in 
their affections; and the Spartans were the only 
people that, for a while, seemed to disdain it : 
but the coiltagion still spreading, even they, at 
last, yielded to its allutements ; and every man 
sought private emoliim^it, without attending to 
the good af his country. 
.' The niebans, as they were the first gained 
over to the Persian interest, so they were the 
most active m promoting it. To strengthen 
^their alliance, they sent ambassadors to the 
Athenians, with ^ long representation of the 
present posture of affairs, wherein they artfully 
insinuated their zeal and affection to their state ; 

' .* Agk,"^ last Jciog of Sparta, and lialf- brother of Agesilaus, left 
a son, Leotycfaides, by bis ^usen Ttaun, who would have been 
raised to hia fiitber's throne ; bat his ynnatural mother asserting, . 
that Leotychides was the son of Alcibiades, and not of Agis, Agesi- 
laus was decUured sovereign by universal assent. 

f Durilii thfe engagement, near the Pactolut, Tisnphemes 
was quietly unmur^d in his palace; which when the king waa in« 
Ibrmed of, he senttto Titheaustes, with orders to behead Una* 
•nhemes, and take the satrapy of Sardes upon himielf. 
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from thence they took oc(^asion to mveigh against 
the tyranny ctf Sparta ; and concluded wi5i tel^ = 
ling them, that now vras the time ta throw oflF 
the yoke, and to recover their former splendonr 
an^ authority. The. Athenians, though they 
faaii no share of the Persian money, needed npt 
many arguments to engage them in a rupture of 
this kind> for which they had been long waiting 
a fit opportunity. 

Agesilaus, who had carried on the war in 
Persia with success, received ne^vs of the war 
being again broke out in Greece, with orders, at 
the same time,. for him to return home. He had 
set his heart upon the entire conquest of Persia, 
and was preparing to march farther into the 
country; but such was his deference to the 
laws, and such his submission to the Ephori, 
that he instantly obeyed their mandate ; but 
left .four thousand men in Asia to maintain his 
success there. The Spartans, however, could 
not wait his arrival ; they found confederacies 
thicken op their bands, and they were ready to 
be attacked pn all sides. The Athenians, Ar^- 
gives, Thebans, Acamanians, Leucadians, Co- 
rinthians, and Euboeans, joined against them^ 
and made up a body of twenty-four thousand 
men. Both sides encamped near Sycion, at a 
small distance from each other, and soon came 
to a regular engagement. The Spartan allies 
at first were entirely routed ; but the Spartans 
themselves turned the scale of victory by their 
single valour, and came- off conquerors widithe 
loss of but eight men. This victory, however, 
was in some measure overbalanced by a loss at 
sea which the Spartans sustained near Cnidus. 
Conon, the Athenian general, being appointed 
to command the Persian fleet against them, 
took fifty of their ships, and pursued the rest 
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into port.* Age^hms^ on the other hand, gain- 
ed ft considerable victory over the At^maits 
and their atties^t upon the plaias of CoFonea. 
Thns was the war continued by farioostHttim- 
decisive engagements^ in which neither side was 
a gainer ; and in iMs manner did the SpaLttsms 
maintain themselves and their allies, withont 
any considerable increase or diminution of their 
power. In this general shock the Athenians 
seemed fi>r a while to recover tbefr former 
spirit ; being assisted by Persian money, and 
conducted by Conon, an excellent general, they 
took the field with ardouf , and even rebnilt the 
w^s of their city. From the mutnal jealonsies 
of these petty states among each other^ all were 
weakened, and Ate Peri»an monarch became 
arbitrator of Greece. In this manner, after a 
flnctuation of sncces^es and intrigues, all parties 
began to grow tired of war, and a peace en- 
sued : this peace was concluded in ^e second 
year of the 98th Oiympjad, and fi^om the m^y 
stipulations m favour of Persia, Wutarch teims 
it) the sepfoadi and ruin of Greece. 

The Spartans,' thus freed from the terrors of a, 
powerful foreign enemy, went on to spread ter- 
ror among the petty states of Greece : they gave 

* In aiditloB to the Ftretim ^etfi under the commtnd of Con^a 
ai^^ ETagoras, Phamabazus broufcht m^ a. nuqM^r of Phff i«iai^ 
gallies, which complete Uje^desti^i^ctipo of the X^aqedsmopian -Bqe^ 
jk tbis batile fell F^isaqder, tlie Spar(^ ^dmbral, brother- in.la\» 
of Agesilaua* 

f Tba A^hen|a9 ajiias at C^ronff^ wer«9 tbe.1 jManH* At^ubs^ 
Corimhianf. £ub?4ii9^ 9nd Locrian3.— In thkaco^nwof shewn a 
n rnjiiknble iniitance of the superstitiph of. th? times ; a. number: of 
Thcbnn<;, ^ho escaped the carnage of the fije|d, took shelter in a 
nci^hbouriLt^ temple, wUtber thie Spartan* were unwilling to pur- 
^114 them \ frL ihe eaimrtn^inei^ M98 Afffital^iViBS'pBdbiqg in Iba 
armji of bb GoLdiers, severe! jr wounded ; and si^far fipom gratifying 
f-" "" '^ '^ revenge, directed his . sp1dier9 nqt to. ^iolaie ibe-^.'s 
Tsuingthe enemy fieurtber. 
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peremptory orders to the Mantineans to throw 
down their walls, and compelled them to obe^ 
dience. They obliged the Corinthians to with- 
draw the garrison from Argosi; and some other 
litfle states they treated with an air of superio- 
rity that plainly marked^ that they expected obe- 
dience.* They marched against the Olj^thians, 
who had lately grown into power, and effectu- 
ally subdued them. They interposed also in a 
domestic quarrel which was carried on at Thebes. 
Phcebidas having seized upon the citadel, they 
turned him out, and placed a garrison of their 
own in tliat fortress. They then procured arti- 
cles to be exhibited against Ismenias his anta- 
gomst, for having taken money of the. Persians, 
and holding intelligence with them ; and for 
haying been a principal promoter of their intes- 
tine broils ; upon which he underwent a form^ 
trial before the commissioners deputed from 
Sparta; and one from each of the other great 
cities of Greece, and was condemned to death. 
TFhus, having secured Thebes, and having by a 
tedious war humbled the 01ynthians> they went 
on to chastise the Phliasians for having abused 
some exiles who had been restored by the or- 
ders of Sparta. In this manner they continued 
distributing their orders with pride and severity; 

' * "Tbt Olvnthian war was carried on under the comtoand of 
Agedpolis, the son of Pausanias the colleague of iigeBilaus. 
This young monarch was^lippointed at the age of twenty to lead 
1^ army into Argolis, wlifph he completely subdued, and returned 
considerably enriched by plunder to Sparta. — His second expedition 
i^as against the Olynthians, with what success-we have already seen. 
In this last campaign, from extreme exertion, and the burning influ- 
ence of the sununer*s sun, he contracted an illness which prov^ fatal. 
A little before his death he was conveyed to the temple of Bacchus,' 
at Aplyteus, famous for a fountain of veiy cold and limpid water, 
and here he expired at an early age, leaving his seat on the Spartaa 
throne to his brother Cleombrotus. 
B 2 
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Wk slate of €r«eeee was able to oppose tfaeir 
an^rity ; and uoder the coloiir of e%ecyiJ^g. 
yxnUme, tbey were homd}/: paviog the way tq^, 
aapreme-cQiBiaand* In tfae midst of this secu*^ 
rity they were alarmed from a qusurter whe»e 
tiifiy least expected. The Theba^s^Ii^foar f^r 
sears since the seimg of their citadel «)irti« 
Baitted to die Spartan yoke; hu<^,thf»y i^owi^ 
tDok occasioB^ hy a very desperate alteiiq^y to*. 
tJmiw it off; fo» whicfa pwrpMe tbf«e ym» ai 
seenet corvespwideBea; earned on between tbo 
moi^ eoasideix^Ie o£ ike. exilMf oS Albans^ 
aad these who were well aff&crted to thdmia: 
Thfibea; and meas«re$ were^iLdttote4between> 
iimB^ by PhyUidas, secretary to^ tke Thebaa^ 
Smex!uo¥% by whose eoivtrivattoe a competetti: 
nambeiof the exiles wemto get into tbe dftj^; 
and €haar0tt, a man of the firat ranl^ thera, ot^. 
&ied hi3. house for their reception... The d»y> 
bemg &i:ed^ they set out firc^n AtheQS^ ai^ 
twelve of the most active, and resolute^; aiaeiig^ 
them weie detached to enter the pit^"^ ^Q-xest 
wfldtinf ata proper distance to leaiiv.tbe eirant^ 
The first who o&i^d himself wasi PelopUbaiA>) 
who was yoiHig and dankag, and bad been ▼eirjr' 
siealous in en^oitfagmg ibe, desi^; and hy tb») 
shaiuhe had in :it gara insufficient eam^at o£ 
what might be further expected from him in the 
i|^Yi(Fi^ of hi« c<)unt|py. The.ne:?;t*ian.o€^n- 
sequence wa$^ lilelton., who bysomevissoUl tg^ 
bave fiijst projf^ted the scheme with PbyHidas. 
Tbj^Q iw.Q, with their ten associates^ dressedl; 
tbwiAelires like peasaavts^ and beal^ abou^t thor 
fields with dogs sastd bantiBg^pofos, as in searci^ 
ojF game. Having thus passed: unsuspected, 
and conveyed themselves ijnto the city, they 
^^* A# Chaj^on's house^^ as the grateKd sen* I 

when they were sooa aftoi joined by ' 
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thirty-dix more of ifaenr coiiftdemUs. It wad 
concerted^ titiat Pbjtllidaa sboiild^ oa tisiat day 
(it being the festLval' of ^eitoa) give a great 
entertainment to Azdiiaii mi Ph^^ men of 
very dissolute habits, the two goyemors whA 
we» appfointed by the Spartans, aoid he had 
engaged to prowidQ some of the fiaest vrvmm 
isk the tDvm, to gi^ themr a meetlBgc Mattero 
bei»g thns jw^ptared, the asiU)ciale8 ditided 
Hmmeieiwa inio two^ bands.; oneofivhifdi^ Ml 
I^^JJuiroaand Mfeftpn^ were to.aHtack AxcUas 
and hiii comipaAy : and.havi&g'.putonwfflaida^a 
ctolshei ocfiei^ theic aannonff, with, punsfiandrpaptair 
over tlieir'faeadr, tp ahaude t]ld£&ce% they took 
their opipiHtiuiiiky when they giidsu» wcm wrift 
heaAed mtH winid to^exxteclhe ronua, aaddiinnie^ 
^^(uteL^ stabbed Adrchias and FbiUp^ with.sndi 
othera of the cbai^aDy 9S wero pointed owt' to 
thaDQLib^ BtejrUidaSr A Hitle beloote thi^ eieco-* 
tioa AaK^iaa veeei vied: an espress fnona Athena, 
with alt ibB partsonlata o£ ika conspraey^ aadr 
Ae coon^ cooj^aied bim» in the name of the^ 
person who weote Hm letters, tiiat he iAimid 
i;ead: tiicm ibrtfawittk, for thai: they cooiteiMi 
matter of great importaoce. Bat be laid then 
by iBaopened.v asd^' with.a amite, said, *^ Bitisi- 
Bess to^sMHaiow;;" which, words upon: that oe-* 
camaa.jffeem into.j^prDirerlk. The other ba^d, 
hbeadedHy £eiApidasc:.aiDd^ItemeQlideB, M^ent to 
attack Leoniiade% the author of the lata fero-^ 
Ijaiioii^ wlift^ WEaa at home, andrm bed« Tbef 
rushed into his house by snrpriiae; but he soon 
t^dng: Uie alamiy leapad up, and with ]id& sword 
i^hiB hand, recervwdithem.at his chamber-door, 
and; ^tabbed GephisodoroB, who .was th^ f rst 
maa/ that attempted' to enter. Pelopidas^ was 
the next who encounteredr him ; and after a 
kmg: and difficult dispate, killed him« Fxr 
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tbence th6y went in pursait of Hjrpates, his 
friend and neighbour^ and despatched him Uke- 
wise : after which they joined the other band^ 
and sent to hasten the exiles they had left in 
Attica. 

The whole, city was by this time filled with 
tenor and coiofiision ; the houses full of lights, 
wiA the inhabitants running to and fro in the 
streets, in a wild, distracted manner, and wait- 
ing impatiently for day-light, that they might 
distinguish their friends from their foes, seemed 
undetermined what course to take. Early in 
the morning the' exiles came in armed ; and 
Pelopidas ^appeared with, bis party in a general 
assembly of |he people, encompassed by the 
priests, carrying garlands in their hands, pro- 
claiming libertycto the Tbebans in general, and 
es;horting them to fight for their gods and their 
country ; for though they had made such a pros- 
perous beginning, the most difficult part still . 
remained whilst Ae citadel was in the posses- ' 
sion of the Spartans, with a garrison of fifteen 
hundred men, besides a great number of citizens 
and others, who had fled to them for protection, 
and declared themselves on their side. 

Early the next morning the Athenians sent 
five thousand foot and two .thousand horse 
to the assistance of Pelopidas: several other 
bodies of troops also came in from all the cities 
of Boeotia ; so that the <;itadel being hemmed 
round, and despairing of succours from without, . 
surrendered at discretion. 

Though the Thebans had acquired their free- 
dom, the Spartans were resolved, at any rate, 
to take the lead in the affairs of Oreece ; and 
having incensed these beyond measure, they 

-^mpted to seize upon the Piraeus, and thus 
e the Athenians their irreconcileable ene- 
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mies. Ag68i3nn wrs pitcbed npoa to cmn- 
JDsaiid tihe army liiat tras to hnnible flie OrecHm 
states.*. HiB nuoe strock terror iirto the The- 
bans; an A liie fatces, yrtiicfk jeumounted to near 
twenty ^usand men^ iitoreaded their feafs. 
HbB TJkBAuaaBi ilievefare, instead of attempting^ 
te atlack^ were contented to stand upon their 
defence, aad possessed tliemselves ol* a Mil 
nesiX the city. Age^lans arriving near (beir city» 
detached a party of light armed men to pro* 
voke them to come down and give him battle ; 
wludi , they declining, he drew ont his whole 
forces, in onl»v to attack them. Chabrias^ 
who commanded the mercenaries on the part 
of the Tfaebaas, ordered bis men to present 
themselv<es, and keep thnir vanks in close order, 
y/ntik tiieir shieldft laid down at thdir feet, and 
their spears adToaeed, and with one leg put 
forward, and the knee upon the half bent. 
Agesilaas, finding ti&em prepared in tMs man- 
ner to receive him, and that they stood as it 
were m defiaiiee of iiim, thought fit to with- 
draw his aimy> and ccmtented himself lyith 
ravaging the country. This was looked upon 
as an eKtraordinary stratagem ; and C^abrias 
valued btmselt* so much upon it, that he pro- 
cured his statue to be erected in that posture. 
Thus^ through' a succession of engagements, 

. • GoMtralith omits all iiievtiDiii oT'thtt ilmiesp6iKtioii againtt 
tlie TtMbaiifr immedutt^lf after. th% corifi|9|n^.««.This iws oo^i* 
landed by the young king Cl^mbrotuii,* who marched to Cyiio«« • 
cephalaSj where he encamped for several days> and then retired to 
Th«spi«i« without-achierii^ any thing of importance. On the re- 
turn of flvis arniy tpwuf^s tho Pf^aponmtua, tbtX mttnoraljdo storm 
occurred which, Xenophon says, neldier man norhorkecetild with- 
sl^nd. A getilaus refused (l)e command on this opcasuon, as»igniog 
as his reason^ the privilege of age, but othei: motires influenced. 
Ins oosduot, as be^aoospted life proposidthoiiGKi oypoftunity, tnd 
BW^ied, af^^ '^ tbe^n^ wiih a oticiqicberahie ftrce. 
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both by seaandland^ the Spartans^ having pTO* 
yoked a powerful confederacy^ grew evety day- 
weaker, and their enemies more daring. , The 
Thebans continually grew bolder ; and instead 
of continuing to defend themselves vrith diffi- 
culty, attacked the enetoy with courage and 
success. Though the battles fought between 
these states were neither regular nor decisive, 
yet they were such as served to raise the cour- 
age of the Thebans, to gain tliem confidence, 
and to form them for those great undertakings * 
which were shortly to follow. Pelopidas, who 
headed them at the battle of Tanagra, slew the : 
Spartan commander with his own band. At 
the battle of Tegyra, with very unequal forces, • 
he put a large body of the enemy to rout. He' 
himself commanded a battalion of the Theban - 
army, distinguished by the name of Hie Sacred * 
Van. They were as remarkable for their fidelity : 
to each other, as for their strength and courage : . 
they were linked by the bonds of common friend- . 
ship, and were sworn to stand by each other in^ 
the most dangerous extremities. Thus united 
they became invincible, and generally turned :. 
the victory in their favour for a succession of, 
years, until they were at last cut down, as one 
man, by the Macedonian phalanx under Philip. 

A peace of short continuance followed the^e 
successes of the Thebans ; but they sOon fell 
into tumults and seditions again. The inhabi- 
tants of Xacinthus and Corcyra having ex- 
pelled their magistrates^ put themselves under, 
the protection of Athens, and repulsed the 
Spartans, who attempted to restore their magis- 
trates by force. 

About the same time, the inhabitants of. 
I^latea, applying to their old friends the Athe- 
nians for their protection and alliance, the 
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Thebans took offence at it, and demolished 

the town; and soon after, did the same by 

, Thespice. The Athenians were so highly in- 

'. cens^ at the treatment of those two cities, 

which bad deserved so well of the common 

cause in the Persian war, thai they would act 

no longer in conjunction with them ; and upon 

' th^ir breaking with them, the affairs of Greece 

took a new and unexpected turd. 

It now, began to appear, that the Thebans 
were growing into power; and while Sparta 
and Athens weiie weiedcening each other by mu- 
tual contests, this state, which had enjoyed all 
the emoluments, without any of the expenses 
of the we^r, was every day growing more vigo- 
rous andindependent. The Thebans, who now 
began to take the. lead in the affairs of Greece, 
were naturally a hardy and robust people, of 
slow intellesctS) and strong constitutions. It 
was a constant maxim with them, to side either 
with Athens or Sparta, in their mutual contests ; 
and which soever they inclined to, they were 
{generally of weight enough to turn the balance. 
However, they had hitherto made no further 
jise of Xbsit weight thasi to secure themselves ; 
but the spirit w^ch now appeared among them 
was first implanted by Pelopidas, their deliverer 
from the Spartan yoke; but still further carried 
to its utmost height by Epaminondas, whonovr 
began to figure in the affairs of Greece. 

Epaminondas v^as one of those few exalted 
characters, with scarce any vice, and almost 
every virtue to distinguish him from the rest of 
mankind. • Though in the beginning possessed 
of every quality necessary for the service of the 
state, he chose to lead a private life, employed 
in the study of philosophy, and shewing an ex- 
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ample of the most rigid observiace of all Hs 
doctrines. ^ ^ * ! 

Truly a philosopher. Mid pour out of taste, 

^her despised riched^ without affecting any *eptt- 

talioa from that contempt;, an* if Jmim metj 

be believed, he covete* ghwry as Ktlle as tte 

<lid money. It wae altwieys agalin^ ms wiU 

that commands we«e confeired nff^ him ; aaad 

he behaved himself in ihemitt suoh a i*aa»er, 

^« did^mouev honouu^dignifieij ^^lA dignities 

. to him. 

iTwiugb 90M Mmadf, and T^Aon*^*y ^*aj^ 
*»is very poverty, by: Afttwing #^ h*^ ™ 
esteem and confidence of tii» rii*, g»^ M»wb 
:pl^pOTtuaity of dom^ good to ^iHes^. Ode of 
«is j6ffleHd« being in gre^ ii>^«st»'ly, Bt«**?^ 
A^ondaa sen* h&ki to a very tkh' citta^efev "wroi 
^^^dars to ask him fbr a, thonten* oio#«» fc hfe 
J?^Jue : that rich nu» conaatg te Ws house to 
««ow bi^ motKve fbv (Bnectiligr hi»M«tid ^ h&h 
^»on such an efranfl, *' Why;'* rtpMed Spa- 
^^inondas, " itis becauwihiKhon^stman iem 
"^^aat, and you ate rich." Ponrd» of Msaw, 
;^lu€h be devotead to the sturfy of phitosojfhy, 
^Us darlinglpassivni^ he shiinlii^ pnttae employ- 
^euts>, aiujb ^aade no intm^st ftufc to 6xclhde 
niiaself from them. Hn moid^Bi*ioi* conoeafed 
liim so well, that he lived obfeettre^ aad almost 
VnknotTO. Has merit, x however, dieeovered 
*um. He was tadc^i from his soli<itode by fopcei 
to be ^aoed at the head of armies ; and he de- 
luonstrated, that {diiloso]!^, ^ongh genemfly 
W contempt witti those \vho aspit^ ^ the glory 
w arms, is wonderfkilly usefol- in forming he- 
roes ; for it was a. great advance towards con- 
muring the en^my, to know-how to comqner 
"^ «* --^If ; in Ais school anciently were taught 
maxims of true policy, the rules of 
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eveiy kind of duty, the motives for a due dia- 
charge of them^ What we owe our country, the 
right use of luithority, wherein true courage 
consists : in a word, the qualities that form the 
good citizen^ statesman, and great captam; 
and in all these Epaminondas excelled. 

He possessed all the ornaments of. the mind. 
He had the talent of speaking in perfection ; 
and was well versed in the most sublime sci- 
ences. But a modest reserve threw a veil over 
all those excellent qualities, which still aug*i- 
malted their value, and of which he knew not 
¥^at it was to be ostentatious. Spinthams, 
in giving his character, said. That he never 
had met with a man who knew Biore,,aad spoke 
less.* 

Such was the general appointed to command 
tbe 11ieb«n anny, and act in conjunction with 
Felopidas ; with whom he had the most perfect 
and the most disinterested friendship^ This 
state being left out in the^^neral treaty of peace,^ 
and thus having the Spartans and Athenians 
confederated against it, they appeared under 
the utmost consternation, and all Greece looked 
upon them as lost and undone. The Spartans 
onlered levies to be made in all parts of Greece 
that sided with them ; and Cleombrotus, their 
general, nuurcbed towards the frontiers of Boeo- 
tia, secure of victory : willing, however, to give 
his hostilities an air of justice, he sent to de^ 
mand of the Thebans, that they should restore 

* Histoiy emnnot afford s more striking contnsi than the chanetert 
«f those illustrious Thebans ; that of Epaminondas has been already 
-detailed, let the reader compare it with the following: — Pelopidas 
was a man of noble foirth and independent fortune, his profession 
arms ; hia recreation, the pdUsstra and the chase ; for him the groves 
•of A cademus had no allurements, Bor would the energy of hia mind 
admit of retirement when his country required the aid of his counsel 
or tia sword. 

VOL. II. C 
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"Uie cities, that they had usurped, to their K- 
berties; that they should rebuild those they 
fcad demolished before,. and make restitution 
*br all their former wrongs. To this it was re- 
plied, ** That the Thebans were accountable 
t:o none but heaven for their conduct." No- 
thing now remained on both sides but to prepare 
*»r action. Epaminondas immediately raised 
«^U the troops be could, and began his march : 
*iis army did not amount to six thousand men ; 
«tnd the enemy bad above four times that num- 
l>er. As several bad omens were urged to pre- 
vent his setting out, he replied only by a verse 
irom Homer, of which the sense is^ '" There wj 
feut one good omen— to fight for one's country/'* 
However, to reassure the soldiers, by nature 
superstitious, and whom he observed to be dis- 
couraged, he instructed several persons to come 
ftom different places, and report auguries and 
linens in his favour, which revived the spirits 
^nd hopes of his troops. 
• £paminondas had wisely taken care to secure 
«. pass, by which Cleombrotus mighthave short- 
ened his march considerably. The latter, after 
having taken a large compass, arrived at Leuctra, 
asmall town of Bpeotia,' between Plataea and 
Thespiae, Both parties consulted whether they 
should give battle ; which Cleombrotus resolved, 
hy the advice of aU his officers ; who represented 
to him, that, if he declined fighting with such a 
superiority of troops, it would confirm the cur- 
rent report, that he secretly favoured the The- 
Dans. The latter had an essential reason for 
tif- wu^ a battle before the arrival of the troops 
wnicn the enemy daily expected : however, the 

•a^na asks no omeo but lus country's cause. 

P0PS*S HOMIR, B, XIJU 
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^iX generals who formed the council of war dif- 
fered in their sentiments : the seventh^ who wais 
Epaminondas, came in very good time to join 
the three that were in favour of fighting ; and 
bis opinion carrying the question^ the battle was 
resolved upon. 

The two armies were very unequal in num- 
ber; that of the Lacedeemonians^ as had been 
said^ consisted of twenty-four thousand foot, 
and sixteen hundred horse ; the Thebans had 
only siiB thousand foot^ and four hundred horse; 
but all of them choice troops, animated by their 
experience in war, and determined to conquer 
or die. The Lacedsemonian cavalry, composed 
of men picked up by chance, without valour, 
and ill disciplined, was as much inferior to their 
enemies in courage, as superior in number. The 
infantry could not be' depended on, except the 
Lacedaemonians ; the allies, as has been said, 
having engagied in the war with reluctance; be- 
cause they did not approve the motive of it^ 
'and being besides dissatisfied with the Lace- 
daemonians. ' 

, The ability of the generals on either side' 
' supplied the place of numerous armies, espe- 
cially of the Theban, who was the most accom- 
plished soldier of bis times. He was supported 
by Pelopidas, at the head of the sacred batta- 
lion, composed of three hundred Thebans, united 
*in a strict friendship and affection, and engaged, 
under a particular oath, never to fly, but to de- 
fend each other to the last. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew 
up on a plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, 
at the head of a body consisting of Lacedaemo- 
nians, in whom he confided most, and whose 
files were twelve deep : to take the advantage 
which his superiority of horse gave him in an 
open country, he posted them in front of/' 
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Lacedaemonians. Ardiidafliiis, Hie son of Ag^e* 
sUaus, was at the head of the aHies^ who fonned 
the left wing. 

Epaniinondas> who resolved to charge with liis» 
left^ which he oom&Bianded in person^ stireagdi* 
ened it with the choice of bis h^Ty-aTmed 
troops^ whom he tli^ew up fifty deep : .the second 
battalicHu was upon his left^ and closed the wing : 
the rest of his infantry were posted upon hie 
rig^t, in an oblique line ; w&ioh the farther it 
extended was the more distant from the enemy. 
By this uncommon disposition his deedgn wa5» 
to cover his flaad: on the right; to ke^ off Us 
right wing, as a kmd of mserved body, that he 
. mi^t not hazard the event of the battle upoa 
the weakest part of his. anny ; and to begin Umb 
action with his left wing, where his best troops 
were posted, to turn 4ie whole we%ht of the 
battle upon Cleombrotus and the SpartaBs. Ho 
was assured that if he could penetiate the I*- 
cedflemonian phalanx, the restof the amiy woukl 
soon be put to the rout. As^Mrhis h^rse^ be 
disposed of them after the enemy's example, in 
the front of his Mt. « 

The action began with the cavahry. As the 
Thebans were better mounted, and braver ta^oo|^ 
than the Xacedaemonian horse, the la»tterweie 
not long before they were brekeo^, and driven 
upon the infantry, whieh liiey put into somte 
confusion. Epamuptondas, l<dlo^iif^ UshorKe 
closely, marched fiwiftly up to Oleipinbrotus, and 
fell upon his phalanx wiUi all the weight offals 
heavy battalicm. The la^er, to make a dlver^ 
sion, detached a body of troops with orders to 
take Bpaminondas in flank, tmd surpsound hint. 
Pelopidas, upon the sight of that movemei^^ 
^vanced with incredible speed and boidnean, 
.^ihe head of the sacred hattalieb, to prevemt 
v's deaign> and flanked Cleombrotua 
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himself; Vfho, by that sudden and unexpected 
attack, was put into disorder. The battle was 
very fie;rce and obstinate ; and whilst Cleom- 
brotus could act, the victory continued in sus- 
pense, and declared for neither party. But 
when he^fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, 
to complete the victory, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, to avoid the shame of abandoning the 
bpdy of their king, redoubled their efforts, and 
a great slaughter ensued on both sides. The 
iSpartans fought with so much fury about the 
body« that at length they gained their point, 
and carried it off. Animated by so glorious an 
advantage, they prepared to return to the charge, 
which wpuld perhc^s have proved successful 
had the s^lies seconded their ardour; but the 
left wing seeing the Lacedaemonian phalanx, 
broken, and believing all lost, especially when 
ihey heard that the kingwas dead, took to flight, 
and drew off the rest of the army. Epami- 
nondas followed them vigorously, and killed a 
great number in the pursuit. The Thebans re- 
mained piasters of the field of battle, e^'ected a 
trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their 
•dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received such 
a blow. The most bloody defeat,, till then, 
had. scarce ever cost them more than four or 
five hundred of their citizens^ Here they lost 
four thousand^, of whom one thousand were- 
.L^ipedaemonians, and four hundred Spartans,, 
out of seven hundred that were in the battle. 
The Thebans had only three hundred men killed,, 
among whom were four of their citizens.. 

The city ofSpartawas celebrating at -n q 
that tinje the Gymnastic games, and 371 
was fuU of strangers, whom curiosity 
had brought thither. When the couriers arrived 
c 2 ■ 
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frofm Leuctra wi A Ae tenible news o( tte de^ 
teed, the Ephori^ though perfectly seasHile ef all 
the consequences, fmd Aat tfie Spartan «npire 
had received a mortal wound, would not permit 
Ae representati<Hs of the AeiMe lo be sus^ 
pended, nor any changes^n the cdebvotion crf^-Ae 
festival. They sent to every faimly Ae nmnes 
of their relations who were kffled^ and stayed !» 
the tiieatre to see that tilie dances and games 
were continued wlAoutiiiftMrruptkm to the «nd. 

The next day, in the morning; Hie loss of 
each famfly being known, the fiaitbers and t^la- 
tions of those who had £ed in the bat^ mot 
in the public place, and saluted and ^nbmced 
each other with great joy and serenity in their 
looks, whilst the others kept A^miselves close 
in their houses ; or, if necessity obliged them to 
go abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection 
of aspect which sensibly expressed their pFS*> 
found anguish and afllietion. That dMerenoe 
was still more remarkable in the women : grief, 
silence, tears, distinguished those whe expect^ 
ed th<B return of their sons ; but sudi as haid 
lost their sons, were seen hurrying to the temple 
to thank the gods, and congratulate each other 
upon their glory and good fortune. 

One great point under immediate considera- 
tion was, concerning those who Imd.fled out ef 
the battle : they were, by the law in that^ase, 
to be degraded from aJl honour, and rendered 
f tifamous ; insomuch, that it was a disgrace te 
inter-marry with them ; they were to appear 
publicly in mean and dirty habits, withpatcheil 
and party-coloured garments, and to go half 
shaved ; and whoever met them in the streets 
might insult and beat them, and they were not 
to make any resii^tance. This was so severe a 
iM«L »Ticl such numbers had incurred the penal- 
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ties of it, vmBj of ivfaom wete of gisat £uni]i«B 
aii4 kiilerest, tha/t liiey appveheAded tbe execu- 
tion of it mif U; oocaakm sfine public commo^ 
tions ; besides, Ihat these citieeiiB, «ii€li as tbey 
^6fe, oauld be yery ill spacedat this time, wben 
they wanted' toTecRut the army^ Under this 
^^Kenity tliey gaVe Agenlaas a power erea 
OT«r the law«t, to. dispense wilii them, to aibro^ 
g»le Idaem, or to enact snch new ones as the pve- 
mmA esageacy reqniied. He wouM not abolish 
or make any n^araatkm in the law itself ; bot 
made a public declmratioii, that it diould Met 
doRBBAt for Ihat single day, bat tefvive and be 
m Aill foree again on the morrow ; and, by that 
exipedient, he saved the citizens from infamy. 

So gfeat a tvictovy was followed by instanta^ 
i^ous effects, numbers of the Grecian states 
ihatliadfaithefftO'iaBmamed neuter, nowdecleired 
on tm&mi ot* the ccmq«erors, and increased their 
amy to the amount of seventy thousand men. 
Spaninofidas entered {iaconia with an army^ 
the twelfth part of which were not Thebans ; 
and finding the country hitherto untouched by 
an anny> he ran through it with fire and sword, 
^stroyiog and plundering as far as the river 
Eurotas. 

This river was at that time very much swoln 
by the melting of the snow; and the Thebans 
found mofo dJAeulty in passing it than they 
expected, as well from the rapidity as the ex- 
tieme ooidness of the water. As Epaminondas 
was passing at the head of his infantry, some 
^iiieSimvtans siiewedlnm to Agesiktus,'* who, 

* On the death of Cleombrotus ^gesilaus undertook the com-' 
txmoA of die Thcb^in vmr figf»n, mod: iD$emi0ed the mench of 
JEfttmiooiidw siid.tbe<flQQfed«i«tfift towwrds Sperta ao weam^fyXijff 
that ihey turned \k/iix coune along tbe iianlLfi of the £ufotfu^ ani 
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after havHig attentively foDowed and considered 
him witlr his eyes a long time, conld not help 
crying out, in adraiiadon of his yalonr, " Oh ! 
the wonder-woildngman!" The Theban gene- 
ral, however, contented himself with over-ran^ 
ning the country, without attempting any thing 
upon Sparta, and, entering Arcadia, reinstated 
it in all its former privileges and liberties. The 
Lacedaemonians had some time before stripped 
the harmless natives of all their possessicms, 
and obliged them to take refuge among stran- 
gers. Their country was equal in extent to 
Laconia, and as fertile as the best in-Greece, 
Its ancient inhabitants, who were dispersed in 
different regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily^ 
on the first notice given them, returned with 
incredible joy, animated by the love of their 
country, natural to all men ; said almost as much 
by the hatred of the Spartans,* which the length 
.of time had only increased. They built them- 
selves a city, which, from the ancient name, 
was called Messene. 
^ Q After peiforming such signal ex- 
370 ' ploits, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
' the Theban generals, once more re- 
turned home, not to share tiie triumph and 
acclamations of theirTellow-citizens, but to an- 
swer the accusations that were laid against 
them; they were now both summoned as cri- 
minals against the state, for having retted their 
posts four months, beyond the time limited by 
law. .This offence was capital by the law of 
Thebes ; and those who stood up for the con- 
stitution were very earnest in having it observ- 
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plaiideMd eteiy town as far m Sf^ium ; thus giviog Agesilaifs 
iilAeimit tim» to send amhsssadon to Athens, imptddng suceour. 
Il was three hundred years front the retreat of the MeaseAUHfis 
the battle of Leuctm* 
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ed with punctnftlity. Pelopidas was the -first 
cited before the tribunal ; he defended himself 
with lass force and greatness of mind than was 
expected from a man of his character, by natnre 
warm and fiery. That valonr, haughty and in- 
trepid in fight, forsook him before his judges. 
His air and discourse^ which had something^ 
timid and creeping in it, denoted a man who 
was a&aid of death, and did not in the least 
incline the judges in his favour, who acquitted 
him^ not without difficulty. Epaminondas, on 
the contrary, appeared with all the confidence 
of conscious innocence ; instead of justifying 
himself, he enumerated his actions; he reped^- 
ed^ in haughty terms, in what manner he had 
ravaged Laconia, re-established Messenia, and 
re-united Arcadia in one body. He concluded 
with saying, that he should die with pleasure 
if tiie Tliebans would renounce the sole glory 
of those actions to him, and declare that he 
had d(me them by his own authority, and with* 
out their participation. All the voices were 
in his favour ; and he returned from his trial,, 
as he used to return from battle, with glory 
and universal applause. Such dignity has true 
valour, that it, in a manner, seizes the admira- 
tion of mankind by fdrce. This manner of re- 
proaching them bad so good an effect, that hi$ 
enemies declined any fhrther prosecution ; and 
he, with his colleague, were honourably ac- 
quitted. His eneinies, however, jealous of his • 
^«iry, with a design to affront him, caused Mm 
to 1^ elected city seavenger ; he accepted the 
place witii thanks, and asserted,- that instead of 
Cleriving dishonour &om tibe office^ he would 
§^N<e it dignity in bis tuxn. 

in tiie mean time tiie Spariaiui, stmck with 
constemationat their late defeats^ applied to tbc^ 
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Athenians for succour, livbo, after some hesitar 
tiou determiued to assist them with all their 
forces : and a slight advantage the Spartans had 
gained over the Arcadiaas> in which they di<][ 
not lose a man, gave a promising dawn of sue- 
ces's» The Persian king was also applied to for 
assistance in the confederacy against Thebes ; 
but Pelopidas, undertaking an embassy to that 
court, frustrated their purpose, and induced that 
great monarch to stand neuter. 

Thebes being thus rid of so powerful an ene- 
my, ha;d less fears of withstanding the confede- 
racy of Sparta and Athens. But a new and 
unexpected power was now growing up against 
them ; a power which was one day about to 
swallow up the liberties of Greece^ and give 
laws to all mankind. 

Some years before this, JTason^ the king of 
Pherse,* was chosen general of thoThedsalians 
by the consent of the people ; he was at the 
head of anarmy of above eight thousand horse, 
and twenty thousand heavy-armed foot, without 
reckoning light infantry; and might have un- 
dertaken any thing with such a body of dis- 
ciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire 
confidence in the valour and conduct of their 
commander. Death prevented his designs ; he 
was assassinated by persons who had conspired 
bis destruction. His two brothers^ Polydorua 

* Jason was a general of grf at abilities and extravagant ambi- 
tion ; he conspired with Polydattius, the most wealthy man in all 
Thesaaly, not merely to reduce all Greece, but even to overthrow 
the Persian empire* He wa» appointed general of the ThciiaUan 
states^ with the title of Tagus, and having assembled an immense 
force, (without clearly stating for what they were destined) marched 
to the celebration of the Pythian games. A few days, however, 
before the appointed time of festival, as he sat on his tribunal, 
seven young mei^ approadied* apparently demanding judgment in 
some dbputed matter, who, when they advanced sufficiently neari 
UW upon him with their daggers. 
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titkA Tolyphron, were substituted in his place. 
Aj^ainst them Pelopidas was sent. The latter 
of whom killed the other, for the sake of reign- 
ing alone, and was soon after killed himself 
by Alexander of Pherae, who seized the govern- 
ment, under the pretence of revenging the 
death of Polydorus his father.* The Theban 
general soon compelled Alexander to make 
submission to him; and attempted by mild 
usage to change the natural brutality of bi«dis- 
I>6sition. But Alexander, long addicted to a 
debauched life, and possessed of insatiable ava- 
rice, secretly withdrew from all constraint, re- 
solved to seize an opportunity of revenge. It 
was not till some time after that this offered^ 
for Pelopidas being appointed ambassador to 
Alexander, who was at that time at the head of 
a powerful army, he was seized -upon and 
made prisoner, contrary to ail the laws of na- 
tions and humanity. It was in vain that the 
Thebans complained of this^ infraction ; it was 
in- vain that fliey sent a powerful army, but 
headed by indifferent generals, to revenge the 
insult: their army returned without eflFect, 
and Alexander -treated his prisoner with the 
utoiost severity. It was reserved for Epami- 
nondas alone to bring the tyrant to reason. 
Entering GThessalia at the head of a powerful 
army, his name spread such teitor, that the 
tyrant offered terms of submission, and delivered 
up Pelopidas from prison. 
. Pelopidas was scarce freed from confinement, 

-* On the return of Pelopidas to Tbebes fromliisJrst negotia- 
tion with Alexander, he was accompanied bj Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great, who was then a boy. — Philip was sent as an 
hostage, but taking advantage of the society of the great man to 
whom he was committed, he studied the art of war and learned th^ 
xManen of the Greeks from his protector. 
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when he resolved to punish the tyrant for hia 
perfidy and breach of faith. He led a body of 
troops against Alexander, to a place, called 
Gynocephalns, where a bloody battle ensued, 
in which the Thebans were victorious; but 
Pelopidas was unfortunately slain: his coun- 
trymen considered their success very dearly 
earned which they had obtained by his death. 
The lamentations for hiDoi were general; his 
funera) was magnificent, and his praises bound- 
less. Alexander himself soon after was killed 
by Theba his wife, and her three brothers, who, 
Ipng shocked at his cmelties, resolved to rid 
the world of such a monster. The account has 
it, that he ,«Iept every night guarded by a dogj 
in a chamber which was asceDded by a ladder. 
Theba .allured away the dog, and covered the 
steps of the ladder with wool to prevent noise,* 
^nd tien, with the assistance, of her brothers^ 
stabbed him in several parts of his body. 

In the mean time the war between the Thc- 
banB and the Spartans proceeded with unabated 
vigour. The Thebans were headed by their fa- 
vour! te general, Epaminondas 4 those of Sparta 
*>y Agesilau^^ the only man in Greece that was 
then able to oppose hun. 

The fitst attempt of Epaminondas in this 
'^fffP^ign marked his great abilities, and his 
^"1 m the art of war. Being informed that 
Agesilaus had begun his march with his army, 
and had left but few citizens to defend Sparta 
at home, he marched directly thither by night, 
with a design to take the city by surprise, as it 
liad neither walls nor troops to defend it ; but 
luckily Agesilaus was apprised of his design 
^y ^ Cretan, and despatched one of his horse 
tp^ad vise the city of its danger ; soon after 
with a powerful succour in person, he 
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had scarce entered the town, when the Thebans 
were seen passing tKe Eurotas, and coming on 
against the city. £paminondas, who perceived 
Ibnt tris design was discovered, thought it in* 
cnmbent on him not to retire without some at- 
tempt. He therefore made his tro(^s advance; 
andmakfng use of valour instead of sttatagemj 
he attaci:ed the citv at several quarters^ pene- 
trated as far as the public place, and Seized 
lliat part of Sparta which lay upon the hither 
side of the river. Agesilaus made head ever^ 
where, and defended himself with much more 
vaiour than could be expected from his years. 
He saw well that it was not now a time^ as . 
befoBe, to spare himself, and to act onljr upon 
the defensive ;'but that he had need of all his 
courage and daring, and to fight with all the 
vigour ,of despair.. His son Archidamus, at the 
hi^d of the Spartan youth^ behaved with in- 
credible valour wherever the danger was great- 
est; and^ with his small troops stopped the 
enemy^ and made head against them on all sides* 
A young Spartan named Isadas, the son of 
Phsebidas, distingui^ed himself particulatly in 
this action. He had a very haadsome coun- 
tenance^ perfectly well shaped, of an advan- 
tageous stature^ and in the flower of his youth; 
^e liad neither armour nor clothes upon * \s body» 
which ^one with oil ; he held a spear in one 
hand^ and a sword in the other. In this con- 
dition he quitted his house with the utmost 
eaigemess,; and, breaking through the press o^f 
"title Spartans thatfou^t, he threw himself upon 
^e enemy^ gave mortal wounds at every blow, 
and laid all at his feet who opposed him, with- 
out receiving any hurt himself. Whether the 
enemy were dismayed at so astouishing a sights 
or, says Flutaxch, the gods took pleasure ' 

VOL. II. D 
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preserving him upon account of hia extraordi'- 
nary valour; it is said> the Ephori decreed him 
a crown after the battle, in honour of his ex- 
ploits; but afterwards fined him a thousand 
drachmas, for having exposed himself to so 
great a danger without arms. 
' Epaminondas, thus failing in his design, was 
resolved, before he laid down his command, 
which was near expiring, to give the Lacedas'^ 
monians and Athenians battle, as they followed 
him close in the rear* 

The Greeks had never fought amone them* 
selves vnth more numerous armies^ The La- 
cedaemonians consisted of more than twenty, 
thousand foot, and two thousand' horse ; the 
Thebans of thirty thousand foot, and three thou- 
sand horse* Upon the right wing of the former, 
the Mantineans, Arcadians, and Lacedaemo- 
nians, were posted^ in one line ; the Eleans, 
Acheans, who were the weakest of their tToops, 
had the centre ; and the Athenians alone com- 
posed the left wing. In the other army the 
Thebans and Arca<fians were on the left, the 
Argives on the right, and the other allies in the 
centre : the cayairy on each side were disposed 
in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in the same 
order of battle in which he intended to fight, 
that he might not be obliged, when he came up 
with the enem^, to lose, in the disposition of 
jbis army, a tune which cannot be ^recovered 
when lost in great enterprizes. 

He did not march directly, and with his front 
to the enemy, but in a column upon the hills, 
With his left wing foremost ; as if he did not in- 
tend to fight that day. When he was over 
against them, at a quarter of a league's dis- 
tance^ he made the troops balt^ and lay down 
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their atms^ as if he designed to encamp there: 
The enemy, in eflFect, were deceived by hiii 
stand; and reckoning no longer upon a battle, 
they quitted their arms^, dispersed themsdye^ 
about the camp, and suffered that ardour to be 
extinguished which a near approach of a battle 
is wont to kindle iii the hearts of the soldiers; ' 

Epaminondas, horwever, by suddenly wheel- 
ing his troops to' the right, having changed his 
column into a line, and having drawn out i]ie 
choice troops, whom he had expressly posted 
in front upon his march^ he made them doublef 
their files upon the front of his left wing^ to add 
to his strength, and to put it into acondffionto 
attack in a point the Lacedsemonian phalanx,' 
which, by the movement he had made, faced it 
directly.* He wdered the cenitre and right 
wing^ Ms army to move Very .slow, and. tcf 
halt before they came up y^ith the enemy, that 
he might not hazard the event of the battle upon 
the troops of which he had no great opinion. 

He expected to decide the victory by that 
body of chosen troops which he commanded in: 
person, and which he had formed into a column 
to attack the eiiemy in a wedge-like point. He 
assured himself, that if he could penetrate the 
Lacedaemonian phalanx, m which the enemy's 
principal force consisted, he should not find it 
difficult to rout'the rest of the army, by charge 
ing upon the right and left with his victorious 
troops. 

But that he might preyent the Athenians in 
the left wing from coming to the support of 
their right against his intended attack, he made 

* This was ihe order of battle which was founil successful at Be^ 
Uiim against the Athenians ; and Epamioonadas himself adopted 
the maofi dispofitjon of hisforcea a) JLevictra.-^MiTmi)b 
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a detachment of bis borse and feot advance emt 
of tbe line^and posted tbem upon fi rising ground, 
in readiness to flank the AtbeniaBS^ as well i^ 
cover bis rigbt as to alarm them, and give &en 
reason to apprehend being taken in lank and 
rear tbemseives, iS tbey advance^ to sastais 
their rigbt. 

After bavii^ di^K>sed bis whole aswy im tins 
manner, be moved on to charge tbe enemy with 
the whole we%bt of bis colusdn* Tbey were 
strangely surprised when tbey saw Epfffiuncmdas 
advanced towarda tbem in this or^r; and re-^ 
somed their anns, bridled their horses, ami 
made all tbe baste tbey could to their ranks. 

Whilst Epaminottdas marched against tha 
enemy, the cavalry that covered his flank om 
tbe left, ihe best at that time in Greece,, entirely 
composed of Tbebans and Tbessalians^ baa 
orders to attack tbe enemy's horse. Tbe Tbebaii 
General, whom nothing escaped, bad arttkUy 
bestowed bow-men, slingers, and dart-men in th^ 
intervals of his borse, in osAet to begin tbe dis- 
orders oS the enemy's cavabry, by a previonf 
discbarge of a shower of arrows^ stones^ and 
javelins upon tbem. The otbei? army baid neg* 
lected to take tbe same preeavtion; tind bad 
made another fault not lesa consftdeiabla, im 
giving as mudh depth to the sfaadroi^ as tf 
they bad been a idmlan^i- By this m^Bs tjbey 
were incapable g( ^pporting long tbc^ charge dT 
the Thebans. After having made severai inef« 
fectoal attacks with g^eat loss,, tbey were obliged 
to retire behind their infiuatry. 

In tbe mean time Ef^ai^iacNadas, w%tl> bte 
body of foot, had charged the Lacedaemonian 
phalanx • The troops ft>ugibt 0n bPtb sidea with 
u^i^ikl^ ardoWiL Wb the Thebans and Laeoi* 

Soniana In^ iwolved to pemk Miller thaM 
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yield the glory of artns to their rivals. They 
began by fightifig with the spear; and those 
first arms being soon broken in the fiiry of the 
combat^ they charged each other sword ifl hand. 
The resistance was equally obstinate ; and the 
slaughter very great on both sides. The troops 
despising danger^ and desiring. only to distin- 
guish themselves by the greatness of their ac- 
tions^ chose. rather to die in their ranks^ than to 
lose a step of their ground.* 

lie furious slaughter on both sides having 
continued a great while, without the victory in- 
clining to either, Epaminondas, to force it to 
declare for him, thought it his duty to make an 
extraordinary effort in person, without regard 
to the danger pf his own life . He formed, there- 
fore, a troop of the bravest and most deter- 
minate about him; and putting himself at the 
bead of them, made a vigorous charge upon the 
enemy where the battle was most warm, and 
wounded the general of the Lacedsemonians 
with the first javelin he threw. This troop, 
by his "^example, having wounded or killed air 
that stood in their way, broke and petietrated 
the plialanx. The Lacedaemonians, dismayed 
by the presence of Epaminondas, and over- 
powtered by the weight of that intrepid party, 
were reduced, to give ground. The gross of the' 
Thefoan troops, animated by their generaVs ex- 
ample and success, drove back the enemy upon' 
his Tight and left, and made great slaughter of 
them. But some troops of the Spartans, per- 
ceiving that Epaminondas abandoned himself 
too much to his ardour, suddenly rallied, and, 
returning to the fight, charged him with a Sno wer 
of javelins. Whilst he kept off part of those 
darts, shunned some of them, fenced off othervS 
and was fighting mth the most heroic valou' 
D 2 
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to Msara the victory to his anay^ a Sj^aitan, 
naiiied Callicrates, gave him a mortal wound 
with, a jatelin in the breast across his cuirass. 
The wood of the javelin being broke oS, the 
iron head continuing in the wound, the torment 
was insUf^portable, and he fell immedia.tely. 
The battle began around him. with new fiury ; 
ihe one side using their utmost endeavoui:0 
4o take him alive, emd the other, to save hin^ 
The Thebans gained their point at last, and carr 
ried him cS^ after having put the enemy, to flight. 
- After several different movements, and alter* 
Bate losses and advcintages, the' troops ou botli 
sides stood still, and rested upon weir arms; 
and the truBtpets of the two armies^ as if bjr 
tonsenty sounded the retreat at the same tjme» 
Each party pretended to the victory, and erect- 
ed a trophy; the Thebans, because they had 
defeated the right wing, and remained masterii 
of the field of battle ; the Athenians, because 
they had cut the detachment in pieces. Aiid^ 
from this point of honour, both side's refiised at 
first to ask leave to bury their dead ; wluch^ 
with the ancients, was confessing their defeat. 
The Lacedaemonians, however, sent first to de- 
mand that permission ; after which the rest had 
no thoughts but of paying the last duties to the 
slain. 

In the mean time Epaminondas had been cai^ 
ried into the camp. The surgeons, aStet havine 
examined the wound, declared that he would 
expire as soon as the head of the dart was drawn 
out of it. Those words gave all that were pre« 
sent the utmost sonow and afBiction, who were 
inconsolable on seein&; so great a man upon the 
point of expiring. For him, the only concern 
lie expressed was about his arms, and (he sue* 
<ess of the battle. When they shewed him Us 
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3)tteldy and assut ed bim tba^ tbe Thebaas bad 
gpftiaed tbe victory^ taming Wwasdft Us M^Bds 
wiUi a caha and swene air, '' all IbeA k well/' 
paid be ; and soon afmr, upon diawing tbe bead 
of the javelin oat of hia body^ be expired in tbe 
arms of victory, 

ABihe gloiy of Tbebes roae witb Bprnmonk 
dw,. so it fell witb him ; and be.is^ perbi^s, the 
only instance of one man's being sdne to kispiee 
hj# Qonntiry with military giory, and. lead it on 
f o oonqioast, without ba^riai; heul apredecessor^ 
ox leavmg an imitator of his example;. 

The battle of Mantinea was the -g ^ 
,gre^;est that ever was fought by Gie- g^. ' 
cians against Grecians ; the whole 
strength of the country being drawn ont^ and 
ranged according t» their dmerent interests ; 
and. it was fought with an obstinacy equal to 
the importance of it, which was the fixing the 
empire of €kreece. And this must, of course, 
haye been transferred to the Tbebans upon their 
victory, if they had not lost the firoits of it by 
tiie death of their general, who was the soul 
of all their* counsels and designs. This blasted 
all their hopes, and put out their sudden Maze 
of power almost as soon as it was kindled. 
•However^ they did not presently give up their 

irretentions; they were still raued among the 
eading states, and. made several further strug- 
gles ; but they were faint and ineffectual ; and 
such as were rathcnr for life and being, than for 
superiority and dominion. A peace, therefore, 
was proposed; which was ratified by all the 
states of Greece, except Sparta; the conditions 
of which were, that every state should maintain 
what they possessed, and hold it independent 
^f ajiy x)ther power. 
A state of repose ensued tWs peace ; in y' 
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the Grecian powers seemed to slacken from their 
fonner animosities ; and if we except an ex* 
pedition under Agesilaus into Egypt^ whither 
he went to assist Tachos,* who had usurped 
that kingdom, and.in which he died^ there was 
little done for several years following. The 
Athenians, more particularly when they found 
themselves delivered from him who kept up 
their emulation^ grew indolent and remiss; and 
abandoned themselves to their ease and plea- 
sure, being wholly taken up with shows, sporty, 
and festivals. They were naturally too much 
addicted to these amusements ; and they had 
formerly been encouraged in them by Pericles; 
who knew how to lead them by their inclina- 
tions, and took this method to ingratiate him- 
self, and to divert them from inspecting too nar- 
rowly into his administration. But they now 
carried their diversions to a much higher pitch of 
extravagance. They had such a passion for the 
stage, that it stifled in them all ^ther thoughts 
either of business or of glory. In short, the 
decorations, and other charges attending the 
theatre, were so excessive, that Plutarch says, 
it cost more to represent some of the famous 

'^ Egypt, «t tbis time part of the empire of Persia, and under 
the gOTernment of Artaxerxes, was In a state of open rebellion : 
Tadbos invltid Agesilaus to oonunand his army, and Chabrias, the 
Athenian, to command his fleet With those assistants he ledLan 
expedition against S>Tia ; but in his absence new claimants arose 
for the vrown of Egypt, which so alarmed Tachos, that he desert* 
ed Agesilaus and took refuge in Sidon. In the mean time Neo* 
tanabis, one of the rebel chieYs, induced the Spartan general, and* 
Ath^ian admiral to aid him in his attempt to mount the tbr6ne, 
for which he afterwards rewarded them munificently. Agesilaus,: 
now in his eighty- fourth year^ determined upon returning home^ 
and endeavour to recover the Messenian territory, which had 
been wrested fhim Sparta in his reign ; but providence ordered it 
' >▼ falling sick on his voyage^ he pot into a*port in the^ 
Ty, where he died. 
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pieces of Sopbocksi and Em^ides, tkm it hai 
done to carrj on the war against Ae baibanansv 
Aad> inontef to 0uppo?ttld9 charge^ they seised 
upom the fond which had been set apart for the 
war^. with a {M^ibiti^ii^ upon paiii of death, 
OTer to advise the applying of it to any other 
purpose. They not <Mdy reversed tMs decree, 
bQt went as fiur the other way, making it death 
to propose the restoring the fnad to tlK uses to 
indnch it had bef<Mr^ be»i appropriated, under 
the same penalties. By diverting the course of 
the supplies in so extraordinary a manner, and 
entertaining tl^ idle citizen at the e»wse of 
the soldier and mariner, they seemed to na^e no 
naadns of that spirit and vigour which they had 
exerted in the Fersian wars, when they de- 
moiislied th^ houses to tenish out a navy ; 
and when the wesaen stoned a man to death 
who proposed to appease the Great King (ad 
ho was called) by paying tribute and doii^ 



In this gomal remissness it was not to be 
supposed, that their aUies would treat them with 
the respect they demanded. Host ^ -q n 
the states that bad hitherto been in al« ogg * 
liaiM^e with them, sad had found se- 
curity under their protection, took up aims 
against them. In reducing these, Chabrias, 
iphicrates, and Timothens gained great repu- 
tation ; axid-are supposed to have been conwm^ 
mate generals, but their successes are too 
minute to rank them €unong the class of eminent 
commanders; and whatever their skill might 
have been, there wanted a great occasion for its 
display. This war opened with the siege of 
Chio, in which the Athenians were repulsed ; 
and Chabrias, unwilling to abandon his vessel, 
preferred death to flight, the siege of Byzan^- 
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tiam followed; before which the fleet of th^ 
contending powers was dispersed by a ^torm ; 
in consequence of which^ the Athenian generals 
were recalled. Timotheus was fined a great 
sum ; but being too poor to pay, he went. into 
voluntary banishment. Iptdcrates was also 
obliged to answer for himself, but he got off by 
his eloquence ; and, in the mean time, the af- 
fairs of Athens succeeded but ill under the guid- 
ance of Charis, who was left sole commander. 
A peace was concluded, whereby every city and 

{)eople were left to the full enjoyment of their 
iberty ; and thus the war of the allies ended> 
after having continued three years. 

During these transactions a power was grow** 
ing up in Greece, hitherto unobserved, but now 
too conspicuous and formidable to be overlooks 
ed in the general picture ; this was that oi the 
Macedonians ; a people hitherto obscure, andi 
in a manner barbarous ; and who, though war- 
like and hardy, had never yet presumed to ih- 
terraieddle in the affairs of Greece : but now 
several circumstances ccmcurred to raise them 
from obscurity, and to involve them in measures 
which, by degrees, wrought a thorough change 
in the state of Greece ; it will be necessary, 
therefore, to begin with a short account of their 
power and .origin, before we enter into a detail 
of that conspicuous part which they afterwards 
pecfonned on the theatre of the worlds * 
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CHAPTER IL 

. FROM THE BIRTH TO THE DEATH OF PHILIP, 
KING OF MACEDON. 

THE people of Macedon were hitherto con- 
sidered as making nb part of the Grecian con- 
federacy ; they were looked upon as borderers, 
as men, in a measure, semi-barbarous ; who 
bosEisted indeed of taking their origin from the 
Greeks, but who hitherto neither possessed their 
politeness, nor enjoyed their freedom : they had 
little or no intercourse with their mother-coun- 
try ; they had contracted the habits and man- 
ners of the natives where they were settled, and 
from thence ^they were treated with similar dis- 
respect. 

Ttie first king who is mentioned with any de- 
gree of certainty to have reigned in Macedonia,* 
was Caranus, by birth an Argive, and said to 
))e the sixteenth in descent from Hercules. It 
was upon thisIfoundAtioii that PhUip afterwards 
grounded his pretensions to be of the race of 
Hercules^ ajxd assumed to himself divine ho- 
nours. Caranus, therefore, is commonly re- 
puted to have led forth a body of his country- 
men, by the advice of the oracle, into these 
parts where he settled, and made himself king. 

* The kingdom of ^mathia, or Macedonia, is supposed to have 
lieen founded abo^t 814 yean B.'C. by Caranus, the sixteenth in 
descent fVom Hercules. Amongst the princes wbe succeeded 
Caranus, tlte names* Alexander, Perdiccas, Archelfus, Amyntas, 
Philip, Demetrius, &c. frequently occur. The kingdom of Mace* 
don existed for 646 years, and niter being raised to tlie summit of 
human greatness by Philip and his son Alexander, it was extin- 
.guished at the battle of Fyd^a^ where Perseus wa» defeated by the 
Jtomans, P, C 16Q« 
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Caranus having, according to the general ac- 
count, reigned twenty-eight years, the succes- 
sion was continued after him to the times we 
are now treating of. But there is very little 
weifh notice recorded of these lings, they l^- 
u|g chiefly employed in defending themselves 
against the incursions of their neighbours. And 
as to their domestic affairs^ they were remark- 
able only for the frequent murders and usur- 
pations which happened in the royal family. 
' B C3 Amyntas, father of Philip, began to 
^m' reign the third year of the ninety-sixt^ 
^^* Olympiad, about the time that Agesi- 
laus, king of Lacedsemon, led an army into Asia. 
Having the very year after been warmly at- 
tacked by die niyrians under king Bardylis, tmd 
dispossessed of a great part of his kingdom, 
which he thought it scarce possible for him 
ever to recover again, he addressed himself to 
the OljTuthians ; and in order to engage them 
the more firmly in his interest; he had given up 
to fbem a considerable tract of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of their city. He was restored to the 
throne by the Thessalians ; upon which }ie was 
desirous of resuming the possession of thelands, 
which nothing but the ill situation of his affairs 
had obliged Um to resign to the Olyuthians. 
l%is occasioned a waf^ but Amyntas, not be- 
ing strong enough to make head singly against 
so powerful a people, the Greeks, and the Athe- 
nian^ in particular, sent him succours, and ena- 
Jbledhim to weaken the power of the Olyxi- 
ithi»»s, who tiveatened hun mA a total wtd 
impending ruin. 

Amyntas died,* after having reigned twenty- 

*^ «a to sn tidT8nce<l ngt ; llvoti^liis Hfe had tieea 

in once by the designs of fais queen Eorycfioe, 



Shnr y^r? ; he l^(pt tbree legitimate iDhildreii> 
jimanAj, ^%B^d^, .P^r^icc^s, and Phili{K 
Alej^aud^r^^jthe elde$Jt i^pn, reignedbut o^e year, 
Pei9ik)P^,.fbe ^eei^iid brother^ wp ppposedby 
PafiisaaiMy who begaa by 90i^m£ some for- 
'tre^ses; .but by tbe assistance <^,Iphicrates, 
the Atl^eniaii general, the usurper was expelled^ 
and Per4icQ€bs^ thevlawfiiil^overeign^ confirmed 
<m the throne. He did not^ however? long cour 
tinue in tranquillity . Ptolemy, a natur^ son 
of Arpyntas, laid pl^|4m to the crowui and dis^ 
pcited'his title ; which, by mutualcoiisent, was 
referred to Pelopidas thjB Theban, a man more 
revefrad for his .probity than bis yalour. Pelo* 
pida^.^Qt^igaiined in favour of Perdiccas; and^ 
pavi]^ jia4e^ it n^Qessairy to take pledges 04 
both sides, ud order <tQ oblige, the two compe- 
jtitjors to observe the articles of the treaty ac»^ 
j^ptd by them, among other hostages, he car^ 
lifsd JPhilip with him to Thebes, where be resided 
9ev0ral-y«a^. lie was then ten years of age. 
Eurydiee, at her leaving this mncb-belovedson^ 
e^in^atly l^SQught Pelopidas to procure him 
aa ed^^tien woirthy of his birth, and of the 
city to which .he was going an Iiostage. Pelor 
pidas placed him with JEpaminondas, who had 
a .celebrated Pythagorean philosopher in his 
honse for theH^ducation of bis son. Philip im- 

'^hose mvw (wew flocnireri^ bf iUixyone, her daughter. A crimi^ 
Dal attachment to h&r daughter's husband induced her to conspire 
agiunst AnsTntas ; Amjntas dying forgave her. but knew bow des- 
perate an enemy be bequeathed to bis children, in the person of one 
whom nature appobit«A their protector. — Eurydice. af^cr the death 
of h«f husband, procured tbedeatba of Alexander and P«rdiccas who 
mountedthe throne of Macedf^n successively, but the subtlety of 
Philip proved superior to .the designs of bis unnatural motherland 
she was compelled to seek protection with Iphicrates, the Athenian 
genera], from which period all historic traces of Uer life becowe in- 
distinct. ~ 

VOL. II. E 
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pfoVed gTMtly by the instnictiCms of his pre- 
4;eptor, and moch more by those of-Epami- 
nondas, nnder whmn he midoRbtedly made some 
(Campaigns, though no mention is inade of this. 
He conld not possibly haye had a more excellent 
master, ii?hethelr for war, or the conduct of life ; 
for this iihistrions Thebaii was, at the same 
time, a great philosopher (that is to say, a wise 
and virtnons man,) and a great cdmmander, as 
well as a great statesman. Philip was^ very 
provtd <rf being his pnpil, and proposed him as 
a model to himself; most happy conld he have 
itopied him perfectly! Peifaaps he botrowed 
from Epaminondas his activity in war, and his 
promptitude in improving eccasi<ms; which, 
however, formed but a very inconisiderable part 
t>f the merit of that illusMous personage. But, 
withregaid tohis temperance, his justice, his dis- 
interpstedness, his sincerity, his magnanimity, 
his clemency, which rendered him tally great, 
these were virtues which Philip had not received 
from nature, and did not acquire by imitation. 
The Thebans did not know that tiiey were 
then forming and educating the inodt dangerous 
enemy of Greece. After Philip had spent nine 
or ten years in their city, the news of a revolu- 
tion in Macedon made him resolve to leave 
Thebes climdestinely. Accordingly he stole 
away, made the utmost expedition, and found 
the Macedonians greatly surprised athaving lost 
their king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a 
^eat battle by the lUyrians ; but much more so, 
to find they had as many enemies^ as neighbours. 
The lUyrians were on the point of returning 
into the kingdom with a much greater force ; the 
Pseonians infested it with perpetual incursions ; - 
the Tbracians were determined to place Pau- 
0imili3^ o^ATtnth^r branch of the royal family, on 
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the throne, who had ndt abandoned his preten- 
sions; and the Athenians were bringing At- 
gseiis, whom Mantias, their general, was or- 
dered to support with a strong fleet, and a 
considerable body of troops. Macedonia at. 
that time waited a prince of years to govern ;. 
and had only a child, Amyntas, the son of Per- 
diccas> adtd lawful heir of the crown. , Plnlip 
gQyen]UBd the kingdom for some time, by, th& 
title of Guardian to the Prince ;. but th^ snb* 
jects, justly alarmed, deposed the nephew in 
foyonr.of the uncle ; and instead of the heir, 
whom nature had given them, set him upon the 
throne whom the present conjuncture of affairs 
required, p^saaded that the laws of necessity 
are superior to all others. Accordingly -^ ^ 
Philip, at twenty-four years of age, ^ ' * 
ascended the throne, the first year of ' 
the lOdth Olympiad. 

Never did the present condition of the Ma- 
cedonians require a man of more prudence and 
activity » They were surrounded with as many 
enemies as they I^d neighbours. The Illy- 
lians, flushed with theii^ late victory, were pre-, 
paring to m^cb against them with a great army. ^ 
The Fasonians were making daily incursions, 
upon them ; and, at the same time, the title of 
the crown was contested by Pausanias and Ar- 
gaeus ; the former whereof was supported by . 
tiie ThracianSy and the latter by the Athenians ; 
who, for that purpose, had sent out a good fleet, 
and three thousand land-men. , , 

Under these circumstances, with so many 
enemies on his hands at once, and that before 
he was settled qn his throne, his first care was 
to make sure of his own people, to gain their 
afibctions, and to raise their spirits; for they, 
were very much disheartened, having lost above 
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four tbottiaiid men in die bte actlott iritfi the 
Illyrian«. He encceeded in these pointu^ by* 
the MTtAilneM of his addreases, and Aeibiee of 
Mft eloquence, of which he was a great liiasCtor. 
His next step was to train and exerdflo tiMMD» 
and refpnn thei? discipline ; and it wa0 at tMe^ 
time that he instituted the fomons Macedonian^ 
phalanx, which did so nracb execution. It^ 
was an improvement upon the ancient manner 
of flghtfng amcmg the Grecians, who generall]^ 
drew un their foot so close, as to stand the* 
shock or tlie enemy without being broken. The 
complete phalanx was thought to contain six- 
teen thousand three hundred cmd eighty-^feur 
men ; though it was also taken in generalfbii 
any company or party of soldiers, atad firequenfly 
for Uie whole body of foot. But this of Philip-»^ 
invention is described by Polybiusto be aloir^ 
square, consisting of eight thousand pike-men^ 
irixteon in flank, and flvelrandlred in nront ; the 
jhen standing so close together, that the pikesp 
of the fifth rank were extended three feet be- 
yond the line of the ftont. The rest, whoso" 
distance flrom the fVont made their pSces useless^ 
oouched them upon the shoulders of those whdr 
atood before them, and so locking them together 
in tUe, pressed forward to support and push <»v 
the fonner ranks, whereby the assault was ren- 
dered mote violent and irresistible. 
H ^ When PhiKu had made some proper 
^Jr' regulation of his aAik» at home, he 
^^' began to look abroad, in order to di^ 
vert the storms which ttoesAMetf lAn from all 
^inaf^eva. By meaey and mMrieeS' he made 
up mattetsi fte the present wttk sudbeiMcsene- 
vMeeask|vae«*«altoldm; amlthiwtmmedhis 
^a^SMMit ttie AthesdMs, who weie marcl^ 
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^ up to Methon^y to assist Argaeas.* He 
gave them battle^ and defeated them ; and the 
death of Ar^ns^ who was killed in the action, 
put an end to that dispute ; for he permitted 
the Athenians, when they were in his power, to 
retuni home. This instance of his moderation 
gained so far upon them, that tbey soon after, 
concluded a peace- with him ; which yet he ob* 
served no longer than it served his design of se- 
curing the other part of his dominions. 

Accordingly he marched northward; where 
he declared war against the Paeonians^f and 
subdued them; then fell upon the Illyrians, and 
liaving killed above seven thousand of them in 
a pitched battle, j: obliged them to restore all 
their conquests in Macedonia. He had also 
obstructed the passage of the Thasians ; but 
yet did not think it sufficiently secured, without 
making himself master of Amphipholis, which 
was very commodiously situated on the river 
Strymon, and was the key of that side of his 
dominions. He knew the importance of it, 
therefore he possessed himself of it in the be- 
ginning of his reign. This was the ground of 
bis quarrel with the Athenians, who claimed it 
as one of their colonics, and made such a point 
of it, t^at their setting up Argaeus against him. 
was not so much for his own sake, as for the 
credit of imposing a king upon the Macedo- 
xuans ; as it was vnih a view to get tbe city re- 

* TlM.Uude of j^ethoud way the first victory Philip eyer won in 
Oreece. * 

f Th« PaMniians were a literary Imd praceable people, and im* 
medoMy pceilous.to the irruptidn of Philip into Pleosia, their 
Ung* A^ djung, left the kingdotti in an unsettled s)ate; bo that 
, k submitted to I'hilip, without resistance, 

I 1a this battle^ king Bardjfis,' then in his ninetieth year, 'wifls' 
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Stored to them by his means; in case he sfaoal^ 
have succeeded in his intentions. Philip wa8( 
sensible at their drifts and finding' it neoessaiy 
at that time to keep some measui'es \^ith*themv 
<iroiitd ndther keep the place himself^ nor let 
Aem have it ; bnt took a middle course, and 
declared it a free city ; thereby leaving the in- 
habitants to throw on their dependence on their' 
Old masters, and making it appear to be their 
own act. Bnt the city continued no longer inf 
this state than nntil he found himself at liberty 
to make a more thorough coiiquestof it ; which* 
at this tixne he easily effected, through the re-' 
missness <jf the Athenians, who refused to semi 
any relief to it; alleging, in their eiccuse, that 
ft woitld be a breach of the peace, which they 
had concluded with Philip the year before. But 
the truth is, he tricked them out of it by a pro^^ 
mise of delivering it up to them. But instead 
of keeping his word with them, he made fiirthet 
Encroachments' by seizing on Pydna an^ Poti- 
dea ; the latter of which being garrisoned by 
Athenians, he drew them out, and sent them 
home ; but dismissed them wi^ such maiks oi 
cirility, as shewed that he avoided coming- to att 
open rupture with that state, at least until bin 
designs wete more ripe for it ; though at ther 
same time he' did what he cotdd to wieakeii 
ihem» and drive them out of his neig^bburhood.- 
Pydna, with the territorybelongingtoit, he gave 
up to the Olynthians, who were ms faUier's in* 
veterate enemies. His hands were too fiiU at 
this time to revive the quarrel against so ricU 
and powerftil a city, which^ for t£:ee years to« 
gaAer, bad withstood the unitedforces of Spartan 
and Macedonia ; he therefore chose to hnytkcit 
friendship for the present, and to amuse them by 
the delivery of this town^ as he bad done the 



AHtJeD^» fe^ iftd peM«> until he could attacfe 
tKeM 0?!' nnm^ fttii^aoBrrag^. I0 t%i# stef^' also he^ 
over-reached the Athenians^ who we«m«^c sAiSie 
time caarMg^ fM alliailce 6f the OI$^!ijtt]l^> in 
ord^i^ fer mtSoiMfk^ii^tf foofilg in those |^sv 
WMch si<te ^ettdr tKe OlyatMaia^ ihcfined to, 
they w«»*id' diroii^ ^netigly to tttfii the balance; 
aflftd^therefdre tKe^ goitti^ tfieMbiefeame amat^ 
ieif of gfeal et^tttemion between l^MBp and th^ 

Froiii-tlieaeehfep¥Oeeed6^f<v ^^ze fte dfy of 
Creiiidtei** ^fftich? hetd^ beto buSlt two yeaw be*- 
{6jf&, said th^^ eaBed it Philipi>i,t ^oiR ^^ ^^^^^ 
name. It' was here that he- discovered' iftgoM 
mine; which every year produced aniAntdretf 
and fbrty-fourihousand poundd steiAi!bg. Thi!»> 
wttteb wai^an imraenae sum for that age» wad* 
nicteh more serviceable ftan fleets or afmieisj^ i^ 
fighting M^ battles ; and he seMem failed usi0g 
it in every negotiation. ' It isr said» that con- 
sulting (he oracle at Delphi, coneeming thd siie^ 
cesfl of an intended expedition, he was answeved^ 
by the priestess, that wittr silver spears he dhould^ 
cenquer all things. He took the advice of the 
oracle, and' bis success was answerable to it^^; 
wisdom: indeed he wasl^ss prend of the sue* 
cess of a battle, than of a negotiation ; welt 

* 'In er^'itosfaticti Thinp iippciin a fktoikiit^cfaiU^cff fatfttne^ 
lie won battled without fightings besieged cities, which were sur* 
leniered by treacberj, and thereby escaped even the hazard oCd^at : 
andsoiAetlnies overran kingdoms without meeting an hostile army. 
When he entered Thrace, Cotys, the king of that country^ being in 
a sfkte of mental derangiement, iied to one of hi* places of retire- .. 
roent, and leA Fhilip in quiet possession df bis kfiigdoin and his 
treaaures. 

f In the forty Mcond year before the birth of Christ, a celebrat* 
ed battle was fought at Philippi between tife forces of Augastur 
and Anthony on one side, and the republican army-undto'Bnif 
and Curtis ott the other, in ^hich the latter were defeated. 
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knowing, that his soldiers and generals shared 
in the one, but that the honour of the latter was 
wholly his own. 

But a larger field was now opening to his am- 
bition. The mutual divisions of the states of 
Greece were at no time wholly cemented, and 
they broke out now upon a very particular oc-: 
casion. The first cause of the rupture ^hich 
was afterwards csdled the Phocian, or Sacred . 
War) arose from the Phocians having ploughed 
up a piece of ground belonging to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. Against this all the neigh* 
bouring states exclaimed, as a sacrilege: they 
were cited before the council of the Amphyctions,: 
who particularly took cognizance of sacred mat- 
ters; they were cast ; $be sacred field was order- 
ed to be restored to its former condition, and a 
heavy fine was imposed upon the Phocians. 
This the Phopians were unable to pay; they 
refused to submit to the decree: they alleged, 
that the care and patronage of the temple an- 
ciently belonged to them ; and, to vindicate this, 
they '^oted a precedent from Homer.* 

Ffailomelus, one of their chief citizens, wa»; 
piindpally instrumental in encouraging them, 
to arms: he raised their ardour, and was ap- 
pointed their general. He first applied himself, 
to the Spartans, who had likewise been fined 
by the Amphyctions, at the instance of the Thp- 



* The Fbocians next in forty barks repair, 
£pistrophu8 and Scbcdlus head the waf ; 
From those rich regions where Cephissus leads 
His silver current thro* the flow*ry meads; 
From Panopea, Chrysa, the divSune, 
Where Anemona^s sutely turreta shine, 
i6nioM> l>«»i|o, Daulis, Cyparissus stood, 
->ii yiews the rising flood. 

Fo?£'8 HoHSB, Book II^ 



haMBi alter the battle of Leactra, for hsrliig 
aen&od the Cadmra : for this immh they wero 
very wdl disposed to join with hiary hnt did'noi 
think it pioper to declare iheiaselves^ ; faoxrevet 
they eneoongied'hiff desigii, and sappUed him 
iHidtevband' mth money i by wUeh meains h0 
raised troops, and without much difficulty got 
possession of the tmiple. The Chief resistance 
lie met idtfa in the neig^bouifaood^ was^ from thi^ 
JLocrians; but havteg^ worsted them, he erased 
the- decree of the Amphyctions, which was ink 
seribed on the pillars of the temple. However, 
t»st»engthen his authority, and give a colour to 
his proceedmgs, be thought it convenient to eon* 
suit the oracle, and to psocnre an answer in his 
fiivour; But wllen he applied to the priestess 
fc»r that purpose, «he refused to officiate, until 
bemg intimidated by his threats, she. told him^ 
the god left him at uberty to act as he pleased * 
vAaicb he. lookod upoii as a good answer, ana 
as such took care to divulge it. 

The An^ihyctions meeting a second time, a 
resolution was formed to declare war against 
the Fhocians. Most of the Grecian nations 
engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the one 
or the other party. The Boeotians, the Lo-i 
crna», Thess^dians, and several other neighs 
bOttrkig'peo]de, declared infavour of the god ; 
whilst Sparta, Athens, and some other cities 
of Peloponnessus, joined with the Pbocians. 
PhitMoielus had not yet touched the treasured 
of the temple ;* but being* afterwards not' so 

. * Jatht<miapi«0fDelipMiiuii7 nations bid deported iidneiiM 
Fiuns of gotdaad tUveiw- eUbc? to induce favourable respoqset from 
Hie onde, or as ive do in a public tnastury, for safe custody. A% 
the time of the Pbocianwar, it is supposed tbe Delphian treasures 
, aaaounwd' to t^wo wiliDiiilstMlibgV'tlieptiiid^paiit of frihidi had 
^ been bestowed by Cutting lamg^iit Lfdim im^ Aria Miaoi',. wbo hetf. 
great respei;t for tbe sanctity and truth of the priestess of Delphi 
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ftcropulbas, . he believed that the riches of the 
god could not be better employed than in the 
deity's defence ; for he gave this specious name 
to this sacrilegious attempt : and.beii^ enabled 
by this fresh supply to double the pay. of his 
soldiers, he raised a yery considerable body of 
troops. 

Several battles werefought;* and the success 
for some time seemed 4i>ubtftil on both sides* 
Every one /kn(>ws hoyr religious wars are to 
be dreaded, and the prodigious lengths which 
j^ false zeaU when veiled with so venerable 
a name, is apt to go. The Thebans having 
in a rencounter taken sever^ prisoners, con- 
demned them all to die, as sacnlegious wretches 
who were excommunicated by an Amphyction 
decree : the Phocians did the same, by way of 
I'eprisal. ,These bad at first gained several ad-r 
vantages ; but having been defeated in a general 
battle, Philomelus^ their leader, being closely 
attacked on an eminence from which there wa^ 
no retreating, defended himself for a long time 
with invincible bravery ; which, however, not 
availing, he tiirew Umseli' headlong from a rock, 
in order to avoid tl^e torment he must undoubt- 
edly have undergone had ho fallen alive into 
the hands of his enemies. His brother Oeno- 
marchus was his successor, and took npon him 
the command of his forces. 

Philip thought it most consistent with his in^ 
terest to remain neuter in this general move- 
ment of tibe 6reeks,,in favour.either of the Pho-^ 
cians or the Thebans. It was consistent with 
the policy of this ambitious prince, who had 
Utde regard for religion, or the interest of Apollo, 

* IViocipaUj between the OioUans, Locrian^ and Shoeiaiiflb Ilk 

-a wbich fhiloineliis was unifonnly succenfuL ' 
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biit wfts always intent npon his own^ not to en« 
gage in a war by wUch he could not rea|} the 
least benefit ; and to take advBntage of a jnnc- 
tare in which all Greece, employed and divided 
by a great, war, gaVe him an opportuidty to ex- 
tend his frontiers, and pnsh his conqaests,* with- 
oQl; any apprehension of opposition. He was 
also .'WeU pleased to see botii parties weaken 
ttnd consume' e^b other » as he should thereby 
be enabled, to fall upon them afterwards t6 
-greater advantage. < 

Being^desirona of subjecting Thrace, and of 
^securing the conquests he had already made 
there, be determined to possess himself of Me- 
thone, a small^dty incapable of supporting itself 
by its own strength f but which gave him disquiet, 
and obstructed his des&gns, whenever it was 'in 
Hie hands of his enemies. Accordingly he be- 
sieged that city, made himself master of, and 
lazed it. He lost one of his eyes before Me- 
Ihone by a very singular accident. Aster of 
-Amphipolis-had offered his services to Philip, 
as so excellent ibl marksman, that he could bring 
dawn birds in their mfost rapid flight. The mo- 
narch made this answer, '' W.ell, I will take 
•you into my service when I make .war upon 
49tarlings :*' wUch answer stung the archer to the 
quick. A repartee proves often of fatal conse- 
quence to him who makes it; so that Aster, 
having thrown himself into the city, let fly an 
arrow, on which was written, " To Philip's 
right eye/' This carried a most cruel proof 
that he was a good marksman, for he hit him* 
in the right eye ; and Philip sent him back the 
same arrow, with this inscription : ^' If Philip 
takes the city, he \^dll hang up Aster ;" and ac- 
cordingly he was as good as his word. A skil- 
ful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's eye " 
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vidi^jo Miteh art iiad-doxtorfi^r^ iH^A.w^Hb^ 
Jeast^^ariaiMined; ^tiioAghete ^idd-ool: 

^^' byai0w^Goii«i]Mtevl>r«ftmiMM 
by doiBg then 0Qn«.tffipe«te»t>aerm9y marobfld 
into Tl^asaa^^ mludk 'bad* itnploissd lw«aMto^ 
tonce a«a]p#t Us tynmto* Tho Ubcart^^f ttedt 
countryNMisnad now' aecteiR, >skipe^ Al^emidier 
of Pher»wit»iioiiioi:e« NevjastbotocHii bNdna- 
'thera, wbo^ incmGert ifivlhiiis inife^ Xbobi^/Jiad 
miu*dei«dJiim»ffMwm^«wii9^h»vi99 ftjM»fttWi» 
justed the piurtof dfiUreMfff/wmid&frtgrT*^^ 
lauid oppiMMd Iba XhewMj^pMi «dltiiii.iiew<|Pflhfi. 
I^ycc9br<UBi,»Uie'#UaitfOf4h6ptip6i!ri^<lA^ 
iaiMe^ded Alwaiider/hittdptieBg]3lM«^ltaiitf 
J)y tbe.pioieBtiAilofithe J^MM:ijMa* Ammhw- 
chns^ tbeir lM«dr, brnttbtbinaomitt^in^ 
>ody of foTMs^midat ilFstgaJiMd ««Knifitf MiAie 
Advantai^e ^wr Bbilm, bw^rwig ddfentod liimiiii 
two sneeottsiv^ ^att^Ds; ;bllt ^agagiogitm^ 
third time, be i^s eiMmlir rdef^ited, uiiid. bi^ 
^rxay routed. 7i»- %ilW W^ iwere j^difsmnd 
to the sea-shore; upwfirds,<)f9i&«lhMaiiidn»en 
were killed oh the spot, ameii^ wbom-^^ws-Ocno- 
marchuiiy wh^se body ww bwg upon a «^o ws ; 
fund three thou^aml, who w^«^ tv^w.prisan^rs, 
were thrown into tbeseaby Philip's oider,;f|s 
;so many sacrilegious wsetirfida, jlbe)profea»e»d 
^nemie^ of religion.^ 



* Thisb«tt1e ««s fought at Fagasap, a sea-port town in Th«ssa]y, 
pot far from Pherir, where an Athenian fleet lay, to co-oi)erate with 
the land lbrcc% under 4he cotttnand of Chares. -After the defeat 
.of the Ibessalwns part of the fugitives found shelter in the Athe- 
nian gallies^ andtuAny were lost in the sea iu the attempt to iiieach 



Philip, after Imtiag fii^d the TkeiMlkms, re«- 
tftolTed to cany lii« amift injto Plioci). This was 
Ins Mist attempt to get footing in praece, and 
to have a shaie in die geneial affairs of the 
Greeks, fiom which the kings of Macedon had 
always keen excluded as foreigners* In tiiis 
view, np«a pretence of going over into Phoeis, 
in ^if der to punish the sacrilegioas Phodiaas, he 
marched towards Themepylae, lo possess him^ 
«elf of a pass whidi gave lum a free passage 
into Greece, and especially intio Attica. 

An admissioii of foreigners into Greece was 
ti measure 4liat was always fennidable to those 
who called themseiws Grecians. The Athe- 
nians^, open hearing of a mafch irfiiGh^^ lidgfat 
mrove of the utmost consequence^ hasted to 
Thermopyla&y and possessed themsdhres of this 
Important pass, which Philip did not care aU- 
lemptHig to force,* The Athenians were roused 
from their letliargy of pleasore, to make use of 
this precantkm, by the persnasimis of Demos*- 
thenes, the celebrated orator, who fcom the be^ 
gfmiing saw the ambition of Philip, and ti» 
power of which he was possessed to carry him 
tfafouf^ his designs. ^ 

This illustrious orator and statesman,' whom 
we shall hereat^er find acting so considerable 
a part in the eotirse of this history, was bom 
in the last year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad^ 
according to Dionysius, who in his epistle to 
Lamachus, has accurately distinguished the dii^ 

^ 7%e Athenians, ur|i^d by the eloquence of Deniosthene«r iein 
«ut « fleet under die direction of Uiopliantus* to oppose th#i^ii9M|it^ 
of Philip *Ad tlie^lacedoniaus at Thermopslie ; but it i» eyid«iit 
that Philip's mind wate not satisBe^l of the propriety of venturiitf 
into ilie heart of Oreece at this period, for; oh the refusal of tMiE 
phanius to give a^ peaceful entrance into the tioutheiii stalea^he miieilj 
withdreir through I'hcMaJy into M ^ w to. 

YOW ii. i^ 
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ferent peiiods of hid life^ and ibe timeriilititich 
Ufii several orations V9^fe delivered. lie Mras the 
isan not of a mean and obscure mechanic, ajs the 
fRoman satyrist hath rep»sented fainiy bat of 
''Demosthenes anemnient Athenian citizen, whe 
raised* a ^considerable fortune by the mannfac- 
.taro'of atnis.^' At the age of seven years he 
lost his father ; and, to add to this misfortone, 
the guardians to whom he Mfas intrasted vrasted 
and embezzled a considerable part of his in- 
heritance. ' Thus oppressed by fmud, and disr 
4XMiraged by a weak and effeminate habit of 
body, he yet. discovered. an early ambition to 
-distitoguidi himself as a popular speaker. • The 
applause bestowed on a popular orator who 
had defended his <H>untry's r^;ht to the city of 
tOropus, in an daborate harangue, inflamed his 
^outhftilmind with ah eager desire. of meritii^ 
iibe like honour. Isoerates and Isa^us were 
ihenthe two most eminent professor^s.of elo* 
• -qnence at Athens. TJj^e soft a^d florid luanuer 
of I the fomler did by no meaii9 ^u^t.the geniiis 
«ttf;Demostfaenes : Is»us waamoj^ vigorous and 
jBuergetic, and his style be^t^ suil^ to public 
business. To him therefore he applie^d, and 
under bisidirection' parsuod those, studies wl|ich 
isoif^t afifiomplish him for the character to which 
iie as{rived. His first essay was against bii» 
£uajqdian', ' by wbo» bei had bee9 ^p injfiriously 
.tr<^a;ted ; - but the gpadpess^^fjius /cause was here 
•of ^orerservice.tbd^ the abilities of the young 
orator, for bis early atiemptn^ were unpromising, 
iai)4 soon convii^c^ed -Jiw of the necessity of a 
cgvaceibl and manly pronunciation. His closo 
^tid Hexetd appJicatioii, and the * extraordinary 
5ffil{Vfo'^i^.<^M>^ith. \Vhich ha laboured to* coD^tt^ef 
X';.r ,•,.,,;. .. _. . . _, ', . ^ ,; 

* CUaUll^1NI«4iiff'll]0til«r*ftAlwnf^. •. ;.m 
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Ms defects aiid mttural infirmities^ are- too welt' 
kliowti, and have bfeen too freqncfititly the stfb- *^ 
jects of historians and critics, ancient and idO- 
dfem, to need a miiinte recitali*^ HiseharaJcter 
as a statesman will be* best collected iffom the 
history of his condact in the presefnt transact 
tions. As an orator, the reader perhaps is not 
to be informed of his qualifications. . Indeed, 
the study of oratory \ras at that time thereadiest, 
and almost the only; means of rising in the state. 
His first essay at the bar vms two years after 
this incident when he called- his gnardlans to 
an account for embezzling his patrimony, and 
recovered some part <^ it. This encouraged 
him some time' a^r to harangue before the 
people in their public assembly; but he acquit- 
ted himself ' so ill, that they hissed him ; how- 
ever he ventured a 'second time, but with no 
better success than b^ote, so that he went away 
ashamed, conftmnded, and quite in despair. It* 
was upon tins occasion that Satyrus, the player,, 
accosted him, and in a friendly way encouraged 
him to proceed. With this view he asked him 
to repeat to him some verses of Sophocles, or 
Surypides, which he accordingly did : the other 
repeated tiiem after him, , but with such a dif- 

* Hb dswmtig iaJents were mAterially impeded by the wealcnes* 
of his luBgs and a diffienlty of pronunciation, especiaUy of ttio 
leuer p^ but those weie ultimately conquered by the most unwearied 
application. To conquer the stammering of his voice, be spolce with 
pebbles in his mouth ; and suppfessed the distortion of Us features, 
which generally aoeompanied his utterance, by watching hia counte* 
nance in a lo^io^glMB. He babitnated himself to running up 
tba steepest biUa, in order to give loudness and fulness to the tonea 
of his Toice ^ and that the noise and tumult of popular assemblies 
might notintimidate him, he declaimed along the sea-shore when the 
waves roared loudest. The greatest ^part of his celebrated orations 
were coaiposcd in a subterranepus cave, where be concealed himself 
to avoid the least intemiption to bis studies. 
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f0teni wirit and cadeno^^ as made liiiii senafble 
that he knew very littfe of elocution. But by 
lii« instnictioiig, and bis own perseverance, he 
at lengftb made bunself master of it ; and by the 
methods before mentioned, corrected the im- 
perfeetions which were bom with him, as well 
ail the ill habits which he had contracted. It 
is not very clear whether tUs passage be rightly 
ascribed to Satvnis, who seems to be confonncU 
ed with Neoptolemns and Andronicos, who were 
likewise famous comedians ; and Demosthenes 
is said to haye been instructed by all the three* 
With these advantages and improvements, be 
appeared again in public, and succeeded so well, 
that people flockeo from all parts of Greece to 
bear him. From thence he was looked upon as 
the standard of true eloquence ; insomuch, that 
none of his countrymen have been put in com- 
parison with him ; nor even among the Romans, 
any but Cicero. And though it has been made 
a. question by the ancient writers, to which of 
the two they should give the preference, tb^y 
have not ventured to decide it, but have con- 
tented themselves with describing their different 
beauties, and shewine, that they were both per* 
feet in their kind. Ilis eloquence was grave 
and austere, like his temper ; masculine and 
sublime, bold, forcible, and impetuous; abound- 
ing with metaphors, which, with his solemn way 
of invoking and appealing to the gods, tiie 
planets, the elements, and the names of those 
who fell at Salamis and Marathon, had such 
a wonderful effect upon his hearers, that tbev 
thought him inspired. If he had not so much 
softness and insmuation as is often requisite 
in an orator, it was not that he wanted art and 
delicacy, when the case required it : he knew 
how to sound the inclinations of the people. 
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and tal^ad tliem to the point he aimed at; and 
sometimes, by seeming to propose that which 
was directly the contraTy . But his chief charac- 
teristic was vehemence, both in action ^^and ex- 
l^ression ; and indeed that 'was the qualification 
of all others most wanted at this time ; for the 
people were grown so insolent and imperious, 
so factious and divided/ s6 jealous bf the power 
of the democracy, and withai- so sunk into a 
state of pleasuriD and ihdolenoe, that no arts of 
p^t^uasioh would have: been so effectual as 
that spirit and resolution, thatibrce and energy 
of Demosthenes, to bumble them,^^ to unite them^ 
and to rouse them into a sen^e of their common 
danger. / . ^ ». . . -- 

But neithfer*iqtiH Demosthenes Iiimself have 
made such impressions on them, if his talent 
of speaking had not been supported by their 
opinion of his integrity. It was that which 
added weight and emphasis to every thing he 
said; and anitnated the whole. It was that 
which chiefly ^igaged their attention, and de- 
terbiined their counsfels ; when they were con- 
vinced that he spoke from his heart, and had no 
interest to manage but' that of the community : 
and this he gave the strongest proofs of, in his 
zeal ^gaiiSsI Philip,, who said, he was of more 
weight agaifisthim than all the fleets and armies . 
6f tike Athenians;' and that he had no enemy 
but Demosthenes... He? was lioi wanting in his 
endeavours to corrupt him, as he had most 
^bf'thi leading' onetf ii!t Greece : but this great 
trdtot*^ withstood J kH bis offers ; and, as it was 
^observed, all the gold in Macedon could not 
bribe, him. , _ 

When Philip found himself shut out of Greece 
by the Athenians, he turned his arms against 
those remote places which depended on tb*^-^ 
E 2 
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either as colonies or as conquests ; and par* 
ticularly against the Olynthians, ^hom he had 
long looked upon with an evil .eye ; but had 
courted and cajoled them, whilst he was other- 
•wise employed. But he came now resolved en- 
tirely to reduce them ; and advancing towards 
the city, only sent them a short message, to let 
them know, that one of these two points was 
become necessanr ; either that they must quit 
Olynthus, or he Macedonia. Whereupon they 
sent immediately to Athens for relief. The 
subject was debated there with great solemnity, 
and Demosthenes was very earnest in sending 
them succours : he was opposed by Dcmades 
and Hypcrides. The opinion, hcJwcvcr, of De- 
mosthenes prevailed; the people of Athens re- 
liolved to unite against rhllip, but the great 
difBcuIty lay in furnishing the supplies ; their 
principal ftiud, which had formerly served tlio' 
purposes of war, had long been converted to* 
the use of the stage. The money arising from 
this fund was computed at a thousand talents 
a- year ; and a certain proportion of it w as allot- 
ted to the citizens, to defray tlie charge of their 
admittance into the theatre. This distribution 
Inving been coutijiucd to thcni from the time 
of Pericles, they claimed it now as their rights 
^.specially since they had lately obtained a law, 
which made it capital to propose tlic restoring 
tlic fund to tlie uses for which it was originally 
jifauted. Hence it was, that upon any pres- 
^ing emergency extraordinary taxes wcie to 
be raised; ana they were laid so unequally, 
and collected with so mdch dilBculty, that they 
seldom aiiswcred tlie service for which they 
were intended. 

Demositheijc^ treated the subject with the ut- 
itx'O'St art aud circumspccliuu. After shewing 
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tliat tlie Athenians were indispensably obliged 
to raise an army, in order to stop the entcrprizes . 
of their aspiring enetay, he asserted, that the 
theatrical fund was the only probable means of 
supply. These remonstrances had some weight, 
bat were not attended with deserved success. 
The Athenians sent a reinforcement to Olyn- 
thus ; but Philip, who had comipted the prin- 
cipal men in the town, entered, plundered it, 
and sold fiie inhabitants amfong the rest of the 
spoil.* Heix3 he found much treasure, which 
served to assist hiui in his further encroach* 
ments. 

In the mean Ume flie Thebans, bein^ unable" 
alone to terminate the war wiiich they had so* 
long carried on against the Phocians, addressed 
Philip. Hilherto, as We before mentioned, he 
bad observed a khid, of neutrality with respect 
to the Sacred War; and he seemed to wait for 
an opportunity of declaring himself; that is, till 
both parties should have weakened themselves 
by a long war> which equally exhausted both. 
The Thebans had now very much abated of that 
haughtiness, and those ambitious views, with 
which the victories of Epaminondas bad in- 
spired them. The instant, therefore, they re- 
quested the alliance of Philip, he resolved to 
espouse the interest of that republic, in oppo- 
sition to the Phocians. Ue had not lost sight 
of the project he had formed of obtaining an 
entrance into Greece, in order to make himself 
master of it. To give success to his design, it 
was proper for him to declare in favour of one 

* Tbe Clvnthians were not subdued by the mere inHuence of 
bribery. . At tlie instance of Deinostfienes two successive fleets 
and aniiitfs were sent to aid tbetn in one season, which, under the 
f utdance of Chiues,. were completely dcfoifted by Philip bttfur^ ' 
^•ized u^wn tbt country of the Olyn Jiiaai. 
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cff tbe iwe |Mffties']6rbiGl| atthattim^ divide* 
sill Greece; <tbftti^y ^itt^r.for the.Tbebaiui^ or. 
the Atheniai^ ^d ^partaAs^ , He lyas not so 
void pf sense, ^ t(0 ipiagine th^t th^ I^lt&f party 
would aasial bi^^ design of-carrxiog jbis arms, 
into 6»tfG€i4 {/H^ tfajgreCpre had no more to do 
hut tQ» join the Theb^ans^who o^er^dthemselvea 
ToluntarUii to bifp, .^u)^ w^p stQod in^ed.of 
Philip's po^ei: io support tben^sely/^s i^ llieir 
ded|laing condition: he t|iqreforev declared at 
onoe in . their f9»Y^mr.,.J3^t; to gjYe,\^,^pl^cio^^ 
Ci^loujj tobis anp^i, bes^4^s the gratitude he af- 
fected to have, at hej^t for 'T^eh.es„ih w^ch he 
kMLih^u edncatefl^he als^ p^tende^'io'ij^ak 
en hQQpur of the z^.(^ith.^iyh^ch.tva. was '^red 
TOtkrie^^d^tp the 'violate(^^gf>dj^, and was very 
glad to pass fi^c a'rciyjg^oijs J)nuce, who warmly 
espoused the cs^use 6rfhjp god and o^ the temple 
of Delphi, in oi;^e):tQjconciliate>.by^ t}iat means, 
the esteem an4 ii79pd^bipW me 6r^^ 

There wa^ nptljii^g Phuy Ih^d more at hea^^ 
than., to pp^§es§. .h}mse}f of Thermopylas, as it 
opH?ne4:bun.a passage ip to ,(^reece ; to apJ>rQ- 
priatcall the hopoiu^.of%it Sacred W^f'to him- 
self/ as if bp ha4 bj^'enpi^ncipalia^ thai affair, 
and. to preside iji^tb)B,i*yt&ijBiii^^ga^ He was 
therefore desirbiis of aiding tne Thebans,' an4 
by their means to possess ' himself of Phbiiis. 
But then, in order to put this double desigit in 
execution^ it was necessary for.'him to keep ft 
secret from the Athenians, wHo had actually 
declared war against Thebes; and who, for 
many years, had been in alliance with the Pho- 
cians. His business, . therefore, was to make 
them chaise their measures, by placing other 
objects in their view ; and, on this occasion, the 
»/un«w.c» nf Philip succeeded to a wonder. 

mians, who began to grow tired of a 
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wai; wUch was very burthensome, and of Httle 
"benefit to tbem^ had commissioned Ctesipbon 
and Phrynon to sound the intentions of Philips 
and in what manner be stood disposed in re«> 
gi|.rd to peace. These related that Philip did 
not appear averse to' it; and that be even ex- 
pressed a great affection for the commonwealth, 
tjpon this the Athenians resolved to send a 
solemn embassy to inqnire more strictly into 
the truth of things^ and to procure the last ex- 
planaticms, previously necessary to so impor- 
tant a negotiation. iEschinesand Demosthenes 
were among the ten ambassadors, who brou^t 
back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, Par- 
menio, and Eurylochus. All the ten executed 
their commission very faithfully, and gave a 
very good account of it. Upon this they were 
immediately sent back, with full powers to con- 
clude a peace, and to ratify it by oaths. It 
wa» then Demosthenes, who in his first em- 
bassy had met some Athenian captives in Mace- 
donia, and had promised to return and ransom 
ibem at his own expense, endeavoured to en- 
able himself to keep his word ; and, in the mean 
time^ advised his colleagues to embark with 
the utmot expedition, as 3ie republic had'com- 
ihanded ; and to wait, as soon as possible, upon 
Philip, in what place soever he mightbe. How- 
ever, these, instead of making a speedy despatch, 
fts they were desired, went like ambassadors, 
proceeded to Macedonia by land, staid three 
months in that country, and gave Philip time to 
possess himself of several, other strong places 
belonging to the Athenians in Thrace. At last, 
ineeting with the king of Macedonia, they agreed 
with him upon articles of peace ; but he, having 
lulled them asleep with the specious pretence 
of a treaty, deferred the ratification of it from 
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day %o day.: In the m^aptime he feu^d means.- 
ta comipl Ibe ambassadors^ on&tifbeT. einotber, 
by presents, Denostheipes eiccept€^;.wbo} be- 
ing but one^ opposed hiaxolleagues to noman^ 
nor. of purpose. 

PbiUp, being sufiei^d quietly to, pursue his' 
march iuto Phocis, gained the streights of Ther-; 
mopyte, but did not immediately ^scover what 
use he . intended to make of his entrance into 
Greece ; bat went on, accprding to his agree'*- 
ment with the Thebans, to put an end to the 
Fli(9cian war, wh^ch: he ^easily effected. , Hi^^. 
nfU3^ and appearance struck such a terror among- 
the Pbocians, that though they had la.t^ly re-/ 
ceiT«d a reiaforcevent of a thousand heavy- - 
aimed Spartans under* the. command of tfaeir* 
king, Aichidamus, they, declined giTing. himr 
battle, and sent to tr^aX with him« pr rather to: 
submit themselres to any terms that he would | 
give. them. He allowed Phalicus tor etire with. 
eight thousand men,^ being mercenaries, into-. 
Peloponnesus; but the rest, who were the in-, 
habitants of Phocis, were left at his mercy. 
As the disposing of diem was a matter wherein . 
Greece in geneial was concerned, he did not 
tVnk fit to act in it by his own private autho- . 
rity, but referred it to the'Amphictions, whom, 
he caused to be assembled for that purpose. 
But they were so much under his influence, that 
they served only to give.a sanction to his deter- 
minations. They decreed, that all the cities of 
Phocis should be demolished; that they who 
fled, as being principally concerned in the sacri- 
lege, should be stigmatized as accursed, and 
proscribed as outlaws ; that they who remained 
as inhabitants should be dispersed in villages, 
and obliged to pay out of their lands a yearly 
tiibote of sixty talents, until the whole of what 
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hadibetti tskpn oat «tf thetemnle'sht^iiid be r^ 
stored :^ ihey were lU^irtis^ jua§^d to lose thek 
^eat in.the.GOHcil of 'we Amphiotioiis, whereia 
4hey had a double wwce^ ^Ihi^ Fhiiipgot itaja^ 
ferred to hiu^elf, wUc^ .waa.^a very material 
point, and may be looked i^iob as the principal 
step towards :his i;aimi}gi that. authority wlnck 
be afterwards exerqiaed in the^ affairs of Greece^ 
At the same time he gained, inconjonction widi 
the Thebans and . Thessalians^ the- superijitenr 
dency of the Pythian games,, wl^divthe CQrinr 
thians had forf(^ited forftheir baying, taken part 
with the PhOjCians..!.. ... • / 

. Philip, having, by tjiese plausible methods, 
succeeded in thi^ ^xpeditioo^ did not think it 
advisable, by. attempting any thing further a| 
present, to sully the glory he had acquired b j 
it, or to iucense the «body .of the 6r/^ciaus against 
him ; wher^forp he returu^ if a triumphant 
mannei: to his own do«iinio^Sv After settling 
his:C€i^iiqu^$^iathomp, he marched into Tlies* 
fialy.; and .hs^viog extirpated the remains of 
tyranny iu.the several cities .there, he not only 
confirmed ^e Tfe^^^alians in his interest, but 
gained, over many of their neighbours. . \ . 
< .It was upipn this Mpjpcasipn that Philip js^re- 
na4rke(j[fpr an '9/ct of private justk;:^, .\^hich faf 
iputweig^ his piib}i^ celf bxity* A certain sqIt 
dier ia <the Mappdonian army. had in^many in-r 
stauoes distingv^^ed hin^elf . by. extraordinary 
{lets of va^our^ and had received many miarks of 
PhiUp>&.yi9][».ao4^P{itr<>batiou. . On some oc.* 
i^ipn h§,eml)arked on bo^d ^..v^el, wbw^h 

■' • J.. .. .-:..; ,h»;:». . • • . • i - '.j : '- " _ ,.. 
imd thev were to b^ at a distance of. a Airlong from .each other.* '' 
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"WHS wrecked by a violeiat istoim, -and he him* 
«elf cast on the shore ^he^pless and naked, and 
scarcely with the appearance of life. A Mace^ 
donian, whose lands were coatigtions to the 
flea, came opportunely to be witness of his 
distress ; and, with all humane and charitable 
tenderness, fled to the relief of the unhappy 
stranger. He bore him to his house, laid him 
in his own bed, revived, cherished, comforted, 
and for forty days supplied him freely with 
all the necessaries and conveniencies which his 
languishing condition required. The soldier, 
thus happily rescued from death, was incessant 
in the warmest expressions of gratitude to his 
benefactor, assured him of fats interest with di# 
king, and of his power 9^nd resolution of obtain- 
ing for him, from the royal bounty, the noble 
retfirus which such extraordinary benevolence 
had merited. He was now completely recover* 
ed^ and his kind host supplied him with money 
to pursue his journey. In some time after he 
presented himself before the king ; he recounted 
his misfortunes, magnified ids services ; and 
thbs inhuman wretch, who had lo<dLed with an 
eye of envy on the possessions of the man who 
had preserved his life, was now so abandoned 
to all sense of gratitude, as to request the king: 
w^onld bestow upon Mm the house and lands 
where he had been so tenderly tod kindly enter- 
tained. Unhappily Philip, without examina- 
tion, inconsiderately and precipitately granted 
his infamous request ; and this soldier now re- 
turned to his preserver, repaid his goodness by 
driving him from his settlement, ^and taking im- 
mediate posaessiou of all the tVuits of his honest 
industry. The poor man, stung with thiK uO^ 
•^-'••^^ ingratitude and insensibility, boldly 
instead of submitliDg to.hls wrongs. 
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tb seek reli^; and, in a letter addressed to 
PluHp, rdtfrese^ted bSs Own* and tbe doldier'd 
<ioii4i|bt^^'a lixnely hlid riffectiiig manncJr. The' 
i^g ^s in^nUy 'fir^d'ldtli faidlgtiationV'h» 
ord^i'^d iftat ju^tttcfe lihodld ti*^^ofte ^^ithdift^de-^ 
lay ; ^at the pbsi$essl&n!$ ^MiKf tte knuf^iHat^y^ 
restitbd to the mail VBoise-cft^taMe offieed*aA 
teen thtts horridly* tepaid': ttfad* fefevhrg^ Seliretf 
Uttr scflAeri ^catised thefee4voMd to he femilde* 
on his fdrehekd t 'THe' Vngrdte^^OkM} a dia- 
tacter liiftai6a# ifa feve^Jr' age, •and' almong all 
T^V^i^ f b«tt <>«»t?(faftiriy imfd%-tfete Gneeki/ 
i^rttoVffoni me eMi^lf VhA^s, Were biost 'S<M<j 
puK5i/i^ obsfert^ant*6f'tfi6lawsof hofipitalityi'T 
' Having i^tribfigthedtBfl hlB^elf in ^ttie^e p&ns/ 
he \rerfl thfe licit jfeaif 4fftb ' Thlraee^ ^Mflie^e 'her 
h^a^tOhhea a ^i^gn "^gaSniit '%he*iCh^i^ilonoi9e< 
This iptkinivSh had> ^^h sbme little 4nteitup> 
tCdti; be^'fei'hiltt^yDhVs in Ibe^bAnds of ^the 
Athenianis t bat 'Coty^V as bcttg king- of- tM 
c6iint¥yV faM lately wtested- it fre«i them, an* 
left it in siiccfesslon Ibr his sbttCheysoWeptes* 
Hid 'not'bein^ able fo "defend Mms^If agafias^ 
miip ^6 it back to th6 Atheiriatis, reservrng 
to hiniself only fcatdia,- the capital city .» But 
PMlip tevihs^'^oonafter spoiled Wm of the rest 
of Ms dOmiiiiotis, th« Cardians, forfear of fhU- 
in^ a^ln utiAar* <he poorer of the AAemans^ 
threw thcmselvfes into his protection. Diopei- 
thes, A^ho was the cWef cf the Athenian colony 
lately sent to the Chereonesc, considered this 
pipoceeding of Philip, in ^supporting the Cat-? 
dians, as an act of hostility against Athens, 
whereupon he invaded the maritime parts of 
^race, and carried away a great deal of booty, 
J?biJip being at this time in the upper part of 
Ibe conntry, .was not in a condition to do hui^ 

VOL, II. . G 
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self justice :* but he wrote to complain df itat' 
Athens as an infraction of ^tbe peace ; and his 
creatures there were not wanting on their part 
to aggravate the charge against Diopeithes, as 
having acted without orders, and taking it npon 
himself to renew the war: they likewise ac- 
cused him of committing acts of piracy, and 
of laying their allies under contribution. Bpt 
whatever grounds there were for this part ef the 
accusation, the government of Athens was prin- 
cipally to blame in it ; for having no proper 
funds for the wars, they sent out their generals 
without money or provisions, and left them 
to shift for themselves, and yet made them an- 
swerable [or any miscarriages that should happen 
ibr want of their being better supplied. This 
was a great discouragement to the service, and 
put those who were employed in it upon pillag- 
ing and plundering, in such a manner as^ they 
would otherwise have been as^hamed of. ^ De- 
mosthene^f in his celebrated oration on the Cher- 
sonese, undertook the defence of Diopeithes. 
Philip, however^ was no way intimidated at 
the wordy resistance of his eloquent antagonist; 
hc'-went on with artful industry, quelling those 
*^y his power who were unable to resist, and those 
by his presents, whom he was unable to oppose^ 
The divisions that then subsisted in Pelopon- 
nesus gave him a pretext for intermeddling in 
the affairs of the Greek confederacy. These 
divisions were chiefly owing to the Spartans ; 
who, having little to do in the late foreign tran- 
sactions, were recovering their strength at home ; 

** At this period king Philip had carried his anns into die mora 
nortbera regions of Scythia, on the £yxine sea, where he was de» 
taioed ^ the severitr of the winter, and suffered such numeroui 
havdafaipsk that it was frequently supposed in Macedon he had fafles 
a fieliMto hisambiaoo in a distaot land. 
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ond^ according to their usual practice, as they 
increased in power, made use of it to insult and 
oppress their neighbours. The Argives and 
Messenians being at this time persecuted by 
them, put themselves under the protection of 
Philip ; and the Thebans joining with them» 
they all together fonned a powerful confederacy. 
The natural balance against it was an union be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, which the Spartans 
pressed with great eamestnes^^ as the only 
means for their common security : aiid Philip 
and the Thebans did all in their power to pre- 
vent it. But Demosthenes* exerting himself 
upon this occasion, roused up the Athenians; 
and put them so far upon their guard, that, with-> 
out coming to an open rupture with Philip, they 
obliged him to desist. 

Philip, however, did not continue idle upon 
this disappointment. Ever restless' and enter- 
prising be turned his views another way : he 
had long considered the island of Euboea as 
proper, from its situation, to favour the designs 
he meditated against Greece ; and, in the very 
beginning of his reign, had attempted to possess 
himself of it. He indeed set every engine to 
work at that time, in order to seize upon that 
island, which he called the shackles of Greece. 
But it nearly concerned the Athenians on the 
other side not to suffer it to fall into the hands 
of an enemy, especially as it might be joined to 
the continent of Attica by a bridge : however, 
that people, according to their usual custom, 
continued indolent, whilst Philip pursued his 
conquests. The latter, who Vas continually 
attentive and vigilant, endeavoured to carry 

* On this occanon he deUvered the eration commoiily called the 
Aiid FbUippic. * 
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on aninteUigence ^th theislaad ; aad^ by dini 
ofpresentSy bribed those vrho had the g^e^test 
auUiority in it« At the request of certain ef 
the inhabitants, he sent some troops privateljr 
thither, possessed himself of several stxeiig 
places, dismantled Porthmos, a very impoftalJt 
fortress in Eoboea, and established three tyraorti^, 
or kings, oyer theconntry. 

The Athaodans ^rere conjued in this distresfi«> 
ing juncture by one Plutarch, ifth<4 was at that 
time upon the island, to come and deliver the 
inhabitants firom the yoke wMch Philip was go^ 
iug to impose upon them. Upon this they 
despatched a lew troops thither tinder the <poia* 
mand of Phocion, a general of whom great es&f 
pectations w&e formed, and whose conduct 
well deserved the finvourable opinion the pnbliG 
had of him. 

This man would have done honour to the^eatly 
and least corrupted times €( the AtbeniuB state« 
His manners were formed in the acadenly,* 
upon the models of the most exact and r^d 
virtue. It was said, that no Athenian ev^ saW 
himlaug^, or weep, or deviate in any instance 
from the most settled gravity and compiosar^. 
He learned the art of war undor Qiabrias, and 
frequently moderated the excesses^ andcorrect- 
ed the errors, of that general ; Ins humanity 1^ 
admired and imitated, and taught Inm to exert 
it in a more extensive and liberal mami6r« 
When he had received his directions to sail, 
with twenty ships^ to c<^lect the ccmtribntioii of 
the allies and dependent cities; '^Wilh that 
force," said Phocion, *' if I am to meet them 
as ODiemies, it is insuflGkient; if I am sent to 
Mends and allies, a single vessel will serve/^ 

** ** '-^bctatttpi^aorflitoai 
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He bore the severities of a military life trith 
so much ease, that if Phocion ever appeared 
warmly clothed,^ the soldiers ^t once pro* 
nounced it the sign of a remarkably bad season. 
His outward appearance was forbiddiDg, but 
his conversation easy and obliging ; and all his 
words and actions expressed tixe utmost affec- 
tion and benevolence. In popular assemblies 
his lively^ close, and natural manner of speak-* 
ing, seemed, as it were, the echo of the sim- 
plicity and integrity of his mind, and had fre- 
quency a greater effect than even the dignity 
and energy of Deniosthenei^, who called hi|n 
the pruner of his periods. He studied only 
good sense and plain reasoning, and despised 
every adventitious ornament. In an assembly, 
when he was to address the people, he was 
surprised by^ a friend, ¥rrapped up in thought : 
'* I am considering," said he, " whether I can- 
not retrench some part of my intended address." 
He was sensible of the ill conduct of his coun- 
trymen, and ever treated them with the greatest 
severity. He desired their censures ; and so 
far did he affect to despise their applause, that 
at a time whep his sentiments extorted their 
approbation, he turned about, in surprise, and 
asked a friend, if any thing weak or imperii* 
nent had escaped him ? His sense of the dege- 
neracy of Athens made him fond of pacific mea- 
sures. He saw the designs of Philip, but ima- 
gined that the state was too corrupted to give 
him any effectual oppositiojn ; •so that he was 
of the number of those men who, according to 
Demosthenes in his third Philippic oration, gave 
up the interests of the state, not corruptly or 



• When iiving in reliresBent, or at the head of the araaj, ij^ ^^ 
wajs went bare footed, and without a doafc. 
G 2 
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Wrntemtly, but ftom a dcspctate P?fP?^ ^ 

^STgto the fete of ^oo^^'^^^JL^^Z 
beirnJoYeiablylost. He was of coi^eqtieB^^^ 

eTer of the party opposite to »?«^«««^^^^' ' 
and having ^^ taught byj«penen<^t^^ 
pect the popohir leaders, considered hiS ^aniest 
iess to rouse the Athenians to arms as ^ 
artifice to embroU the state, and ^y «^^*,?|2,^ 
to gain an influence in the assembly. ruu- 
cion," said Demosthenes, " ^be people in^s^fie 
mad fit will certainly sacrifice you to th^'tur^r 
^' Yes,*' repliedhe, " and you will be theit vic- 
tim if ever they have an interval of reason. 
Yet they often prevailed on him to act ag^^ 
his judgment, though never to speak agamsims 
conscience. He never refused or declined tne 
command, whatever might be his opinion ot 
the expedition . Forty-five times was he chosen 
to lead their armies ; generally in bis absence, 
and even withoiit the least application. They 
Imew his merit; and, in the hour of danger, 
forgot that severity with which he usually treated 
their inclinations and opinions.* 

It was to him the Athenians gave the com- 
mand of the forces they sent to the aid of Plu- 
tarch of Eretria. But this traitor repaid his 
benefactors with ingratitude ; he set up the 
standard against th^em, and endeavoured openly 
to repulse the very army he had requested. 
However, Phocion was not at a loss how to act 
upon this unforeseen perfidy; for he pursued 
his enterprize, wonalftatUe, and drove Plutarch 
ftom £retria. 



I 
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Tbefs^ disappnintmeiiti?, however, no way 
ititimidiited PhiKp, or rendered faiin tbe kast re^ 
miss in ptosecatln^ his otigfhiat design. H^ 
iiow, thenefoT«, changed tbe aiethpd of his au 
tacK, and soQ^'foorati opportunity of disrtreds* 
i0^ Atbend anotber way. He knew that this 
dty^ firom tiie barreiine]^ of Attica, stood in 
^eatei' w^M of fonsign c»>m than any other. 
To dtspi^ at dii^it^ioft of thdr transport}^, 
aoid; by Ikttt neah^ starp^e tbc^ Athemans, hc^ 
fiOaicfaed toward«:Tfarace, Arofti whence that city 
inapoited the greatest part of its provisions, 
with an laitention- to besiege Perinthus and 
Byssantinm. To keep iris kingdom in obedience 
dating Ms lOisence^ fai& left hii> sob AIe:xander 
behind) with sovereign amtfaority, though he was 
btrt fifteen years old. Tiiis young prince gare, 
even at that time, some proofs of his courage ; 
haying defeated certain neighbouring states, 
subject to Macedonia, who had considered the 
king's absence as a very pn>per time for execu* 
ting the design they Iiad formed of revolting. 
This happy success of Alexander's first ex- 
pedMons was hi^ly agreeable to his father, 
and at tbe same Ume an earnest of what might 
be expected trma. him. But fearing lest, al- 
lured by this dangerous bait^ he should abandon 
himself inconsiderately to his vivacity and fire, 
he sent for him, in order to become his master ; 
and form him, in person, for the trade of war. 

In the mean time Philip opened the cam- 
paign with the siege of Perinthus, a conside- 
raWe city of Thrace, and firmly attached to the 
.Athenians.^ It was assisted from Byzantium, 

• Tbey had lately entered into a league. offendTe and dtfenaveb 
by the interccasion of Demosthenes, who undertook an e&bessv to 
Perinthus. Selymbria, and Byxantimn, immediately p^wM 
the arrival of an hostile army under Philip. '^. 
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a neighbouring city, which thiew in succours as 
occasion required. Philip therefore resolved 
to besiege both at the same time. Still, how- 
ever, he was desirous to appear cautious and 
tender of displeasing the Athenians, whom he 
endeavoured to amuse with the most profound 
respect, mixed with well-timed abuses, and the 
most flattering submission. Upon this occa- 
sion he wrote them a letter, reproaching them 
in the strongest terms for their infraction of 
treaties, and his own religious observance of 
them. " In the times of great enmity,'/ says 
he, " the most you did was to fit out ships of 
war against me, and to seize and sell the mer- 
chants that came to trade in my dominions ; but 
now you carry your hatred and injustice to 
i^uch prodigious lengths, as even to send ambas- 
sadors to the king of Persia, to make him de- 
clare against me." , 

This letter gave the orators who undertook 
Philip's defence, a fine opportunity of justifying 
him to the people. Demosthenes alone stood 
firm, and still continued to expose his artful 
designs, and to break down all those laboured 
schemes which were undertaken to deceive the 
people.* Sensible, on this occasion, how ne- 
cessary it was to remove the first impressions 
which the perusal of this letter might make, he 
unmediately ascended tbebema, and froni thence 
harangued the people with all the thunder of 
his eloquence. He told them, the letter was 
written in a style not suitable to the people of 
Athens ; that it was a plain declaration of war 
against them; that Philip had long since made 
the same declaration by his actions ; and that 
by the peace he had concluded with them, he 

"^Q this occasion Demofitheses delirered his fourth Fhilippic 



iHleaftt' nothing fettliev ibBn a bare cessation of 
ams> in ovder to gain tktie, and to take them 
mme uop^pared; From tbtoce he proeee^ted 
to his usual topic of reproving them for their 
i^kfOSy for suffibiing ttfeMehresP to be detoded by 
tbetr oratdvs who were in Phil^'s pay. '' Coi^ 
Titxeed by these trutbs/' continifedbe^ '* O Athe- 
niftB^ ! aftd strongly penmaded that we can no 
ioii^er be allowed, to affirm that we enjoy peace> 
(for PUUp hai^now declared war against its by 
his lett^^ and has long done tbe same by bis con- 
dnot,) you ougbt not to spare either the pubKe 
treasuire^ or tl^ possessions of private persons^ 
but when occasion fi^iall require, haste to youi^ 
respective standards, and set abler genends at 
your bead than those yon have hitherto em>- 
pk^ed ; for no 6ne aMongyou ought to imagine 
thart;tb^ same men who baire ruined yonraffiKtps; 
WiM hate abilities to restore them to their fo«^ 
mer happy sitnation. Think how infamous it. 
is^ that a man from Macedon should contemn 
dsmgets to suteh a degfee^ that merely to ag^ 
grandize his empire he should rush into the 
midst of combats, and return from battle covered 
with wonnds ; and that the Athenians^ whose 
hereditary right it is to obey no man, but to 
impose law on others sword in hand : timt Athe- 
nisms*, I say, merely through dejection of spirit 
and indolence, i^otfld degenerate from the glory 
of their ancestors, and abandon the interest of 
their cotintry !" To this eicpostulation Phocion 
readily offered his voice and opinion.* He 
urged the incapacity of the generals already 

* A powerAU ilset assembled in the Hellespont, was conducted 
against the attempts of Philip, by Chares the' Athenian, and de- 
feated near Byiantium with considerable loss. Demosthenes did 
not insinuate Uie inj^pacity of the commander^ because Chares waa 
•ne of his party at Athens. 
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chosen ; and, in consequence of bis advice, b« 
himself was appointed general of the anny that 
was to go against Philip, who was still besieg- 
•ing Byzantium. * 

Phocion having led his troops to the snccouf 
of the Byzantians, the inhabitants on his arrival 
opened their gates to him with joy, and lodged 
his soldiers in their houses, as their owubirothers 
and children. ^ The Athenian officers and sol- 
diers, struck with the confidence reposed in them, 
behaved with the utmost prudence and modesty, 
and were entirely irreproachable in their con* 
duct ; nor were they less admired for their cour- 
age ; and in all the attacks they sustained, dis-r 
covered the utmost intrepidity, which danger 
seemed only to improve. Phocion's prudence, 
seconded by the bravery of his troops, soon 
forced Philip to abandon his design upon By- 
zantium and Perinthus. He was beat out of 
the Hellespont,, whicli dijmnisbed very much 
jiis fame and glory ; for he hithexto .had been 
thought invincible, and nothing had been able 
to oppose him. Phocion took some of his ships, 
recovered many fortresses i^hich he had garri- 
soned, and having made several descents into 
dilSerent parts of his territories, plundered all 
the open couijtry, till a body offerees assembling 
to check his progress, he was obliged to retire. 

Philip, after having been forced to raise ^^e 
siege of Byzantium, marched against Atheas, 
king of Scythia,* from whom he had received 
some personal- cause of discontent, and took 



* The kingdom of Atheas. being invaded by the Istrians, he ap- 
plied to Philip for assistance and protection ; but on the aniwtioi 
the Macedonian army, he sent word, that on re-consideration be 
Ibnnd the Macedonians were too insignificant a nation to afford nim 
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his son with him in this expedition. Though 
the Scythians had a very numerous anny, he 
defeated them without any difficulty : he got a 
very great booty, which consisted not in gold 
and sOver, the use and value of which the Scy- 
thians were not as yet so unhappy €is to know, 
but in cattle, horses, and a great number of 
women and children. 

. At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a 
people of Moesia, disputed the pass with him, 
laying claim to part of the plunder he was carry- 
ing off. Philip was forced to come to a battle; 
and a very bloody one was fought, in which 
great numbers on each side were killed on the 
spot : the king himself was wounded in the 
thigh, and; witii the same thrust, had his horse 
kilted under him. Alexander flew to his father's 
aid, and covering him with his shield, killed or 
put to flight all who attacked him. 

The Athenians had considered the siege of 
B3rzantium as an absolute rupture, and an open 
declaration of war. The king of Macedon, who 
was appiehensdve of the consequences of it, and 
dreaded very much the power (^ the Athenians, 
whose hatred he had drawn upon himself, made 
overtures of peace, in order to soften their re- 
sentment. Phocion, little suspicious, and ap- 
prehensive of the uncertainty of military wants, 
was of opinion, that the Athenians should ac- 
cept his offers ; but Demosthenes, who had 
studied more than Phocion the genius and cha- 
racter of Philip, and was persuaded that, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, his only view was 
t& impose upon the Athenians, prevented the 
listening to his pacific proposals. When Philip 
found the Athenians would not treat with him, 
and that they were acting offensively against 
him, especially at sea, where they blocked up 
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Us potts, and p«t an entire stop to Ids com- 
iiiftrce« be httgvk to fona new alliaiices i^ainst 
tiliau> paiticdbilr with the Thebans and Thes- 
salians, withoat m^om he Imew he could not 
keep openhis passage into Ciieeoe. Ajtlbe.aaaie 
tiiae h» was a^isible, ttiat his engi^^ingthesfv 

Evreis to act directly agahist Attoas, and m 
% own personal qnairel, wonldhaye ao bad an 
as|)ect« that idiey would not easily, cone into it. 
For which reason he endesronied nnder-liand 
to create new distnrbances in Greece, that he 
mif^t take smdi a part in Ihem as would best 
answer his views: and lirtien the flame wasiund- 
led» his pmnt was to appear rathor to be called 
in as an assistant, tiian to aict as a prvicipal. 

By the result of his Machinations, he soon 
UmsA an opportnnity of raising divisions be- 
tween the Locrians and Awptttssa,^and 4heir 
capital city. They were accused Shaving pro- 
&ned a spot of sadred gronnd, (which lay very 
near the temple of Delphi,) by plon^ung it, as 
the Phocians had d<me upon afoimer occasion* 
In order to produce and widoi this breach, 
Philip en^loyed /Kschines the orator, arho by 
bribes was entirely devoted to him, to harangue 
at the assembly of Ae Amiriiyctions against 
this outrage of the religion of their country* 
^schines was a man of great abilities, and only 
second in eloquence to Demosthenes. He had 
now a fair opportunity of raising commoHons^ 
by appealing only interested for his country, 
and zealous for Ae glory and defence of Athens. 
With a passionate wanndiy which is frequently 
tbe effect of artifice as well as of real patriotism, 
and which is most likely to deceive, and more 
particularly in popular assemblies, by being 
ccmsideied as the indication of sincerity, and 
^^•--*-^'*'«vings of a heart honestly affected^ ho 
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boldly deliveired Ms opinions.^ His sentiments 
were echoed through the assembly by the ftiends 
of Philip ; the tumult was kept up to destroy 
all remonstrances of caution and policy^ and a 
lesolution wta passed, that a deputation should 
he sent to Philip, king of Macedon, inviting him 
to assist Apollo Qud the Amphyctions, and to 
repel the outrages of the impious Amphissaeans ; 
and farUi^r to declare, that he was constituted 
by all the Greeks member of the council of 
Amphyctions, and general and commander of 
their forces, with full and unlimited powers. 

This welcome invitation and commission, the 
finiit of aU his secret practices, Philip received 
in Thrace, while he was yet on his return to 
Macedon. He bowed with an affectionate re- 
vereilice to the venerable council, and declared 
his readiness to execute their orders. 

The inferior states of Greece, and all those 
whose simplicity and weakness rendered them 
insensible to the designs now forming by Philip, 
^entirely approved of die act of the Amphyctions ; 
and of the nomination of a prince t6 the com- 
mand of their forces, so eminent and illustrious 
for his iriety, and so capable of executing the 
vengeance oY heaven. At Sparta and at A&ens 

* TlMiesoltortibcfiiMddibentumwasythatalltheDelpbiaiis 
tlxniM assemble the next day, with ipades and hooks, for the poiw 
pose of reduciDg the sacred ground to its original condition, oa 
paio of exclnsion fiom the Ampbyctionic council. But the Am* 
^•sSBans caning upon them at the moment they were comrencd, 
ittBtod the Iccble party, after having stripped some of their robes, 
and inflicted wounds on others. Upon this the council re-assem* 
bled, and decreed war against the profane Ampbissaans. Cottypus^ 
ihe president of the 4^mjghy€^ona, was appointed to theconunand. 
The sacred army was victorious, but when they'witfadrew, the Am- 
phisssMtiw t^Aa seiaedfhe sacred field, and recalled their banished 
rcNintrymen. Hie Amphyctions were again Msembled, not at 
JMpfai, but at Hiermopjpln, and convinced of th^inabili^ to pt» 

aecute Che war, invited Fhih'p to their f-^-^ 

VOJL. !!• H 
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this event was considered in a different maniief. 
The first of these people, though possessed, but 
of a small part of their ancient greatness, yet 
still retained their pride, and seemed to have 
looked with a sullen indignation at the honours 
paid to Macedon : the Athenians had been long 
taught to dread the policy of Philip, and now 
their great popular leader repeatedly ui^ed the 
liecessity of suspicion, and represented all the 
late transactions in the Amphyctionic council 
as the effects of Philip's intrigues, and a design 
against Greece in general, but mor^ particularly 
against the welfare and liberty of Athens. 

To counteract the zeal of Demosthenes, and 
to prevent the effects of his incess^t remon- 
strances, the minds of the people were alanned 
with oracles and predictions, uttered with all 
solemnity from the sacred tripod, and reported 
to the Athenians with all the veneration due to 
the dictates of Apollo. Vengeance was pro- 
nounced against all those who should presume 
to oppose the king of Macedon, the destined 
instrument of Divine Justice ; and the people 
were exhorted not to suffer artftil and designing 
orators, and popular leaders, to seduce them ta 
their 'ruin. 

In the mean time Philip immediately got his 
troops together, and with all the shew of re- 
ligious veneration, began to march, in order to 
chastise the irreverent Locrians : but he had 
far different aims ; and instead of proceeding 
upon so ridiculous a commission, made a sudden 
turn, and seized upon Elatea, a capital city of 
Phocis,* which was very well situated for awipg 

* It was the only pass from Delphi to BoeotiA : fa«re lie placed 
a garrison from the allied army, and fortified the place. Fliilip'a 
--'~-^on of seising on Elatea bad been long since fovetold by De- 
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the Hiebans^ of whom he began to grow jealous, 
and for preparing his way to Athens. But by 
so extraordinary a step as this, he fairly threw 
off the mask, and bade defiance to the whole 
body of Grecians. Thus was this enterprising 
prince all of a sudden master of a post of the 
utmost consequence ; at the head of an army, 
capable of striking terror into his opposers ; at 
the distance of but two days' march from Attica ; 
absolute commander, as it were, of the citadel 
and fortress both of Thebes and Athens ; con- 
veniently situated for receiving succours from 
Thessaly and Macedoh ; and entirely at liberty 
either to give battle to those who might presume 
to appear in arms against him, or to protract 
the war to any length that might be found con-r 
venient. 

* The newis of Philip's recent transaction was 
quickly spread through the adjacent countries, 
and received with all the stupid and helpless 
astonishment of men roused from a Ipng le- 
thargy, and awakened to a dreadful sense, .of 
their danger, and of the real designs of their 
enemy. It was late in the evening when a 
courier arriving at Atfiens, appeared before the 
Prytanes, and pronounced the dreadful tidings, 
that the king of Macedon had taken possession 
of El^tea. These magistrates, and all the other 
citizens were now at supper, indulging them- 
selves in the pleasures and gaieties of the table, 
when the news, which in a instant rung through 
aB the city, roused them from their state of 
ease, and put an end to all their festivity. The 
streets and public places were instantly filled 
with a distracted concourse ; every man with 
terror and confusion in his countenance, and 
every man solicitous for an immediate consul- 
tation on an emergency so important and alam^ 
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ing. At the dawn of the succeeding day the 
assembly met together^ impressed with that 
consternation which urgent danger naturally . 
inspires. The whole body of the people flocked 
, to the senate-house> seized their places^ an^ 
waited with the utmost anxiety fo^ so impor* 
tant a deliberation » 'ihe herald, as was tbo 
custom at Athens, arose, and cried out with a 
loud voice, " Who among you will ascend the 
bema ;*** all however was silence^ terror, an4 
dismay. He again repeated the invitatipn, but 
still no one rose up, though all the generals 
and orators were present. At length Demos-' 
tbene^, anima,ted with the greatness of the ap* 
proaching daqgor, arose, undaunted an4 u^*: 
moved in this scene of hpiror. With a countch^ 
nance of serenity^ the firm composure of a pa-» 
triot, and the sage discernment ojf a complete 
statesman, he addressed himself to.the assembljK 
in the following manner:— " Ath^ans! per- 
mit me to explain the circumstances of thaj^ 
state which Philip has now seized upon« Those 
of its citizens whom his gold could corrupt^ or 
his artifice deceive, are all at his devotion. 
What then is his design? by drawing up hi^ 
forces, and displaying his powers, on the bor- 
ders of Thebes, he hopes to in|spire his ad- 
herents with confidence and elevation, and ita 
terrify and control his adversaries, that fear; 
or force may drive them into tho^e measures.' 
whicttwehave hitherto opposed. If then w€fc 
are resolved, in this conjuncture, to cberi^ the; 
remembrance of every act of unkindness which] 

4» The place ftoiD wlieDce the public cnratore d^liTCf^ tbeirba^ 
r«ngues at Athens was called the ^y^ju-a, from jSa^vft; to ascend : 
nt Rome it was called the Rotira, from rostrum, the beak of a ship 

— namented nvitha number of ships' beaks taken from thi 

^W-Aght, 
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the Thebans have done Athens ; if we regard 
them with suspicion^ as, men who have ranged 
themselves on the side of our enemy ; in the 
first place, we shall act agreeaWy to Philip's 
warmest wishes ; and then I am apprehensive, 
that the party who now oppose him, may be 
brought over tohis interest ; the whole city sub- 
limit unanimously to his direction ; and Thebes 
and Macedon fall^ with their united force, on 
Attica. Grant the due attention to what I shall 
now propose ; let it be calmly weighed, with- 
out dispute or cavil, and X doubt not but that 
my counsels may direct you to the best and 
most salutary measures, and dispel the dangers 
now impending over the state. What then do 
r recommend? — First, shake off that terror 
which has possessed your minds ; and, instead 
of fearing for yourselves, let the Thebans be the 
object of your apprehensions : they are more 
inunediately affected ; they are the first to feel 
the dangers. In the next place, all those of the 
age for military service, both infantry and c,a- 
valry, should march instantly to Eleusis, that 
Greece may see that you are also assembled 
in arms ; and your friends in Thebes be em- 
boldened to assert their rights, when they are 
assured, that as they who have sold their coun- 
try to the Macedonians, have a force at Hatea 
to s.upport them, ^o you are ready to assist the 
men who briavely contend for liberty. In the last 
place, I recommend to you to nominate ten 
ambassadors, who, with the generals, may have 
a full authority to determine the time, and all 
other drcumstances of this march. .When these 
ambassadors arrive at Thebes, how are they 
to conduct this great affair? This is a point 
worthy of your most serious attention. Mak^ 
no demands of the Thebans; at this conjunct 
H 2 
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it would be dishonofiirable : assure them that, 
your assistance is ready for their acceptance, 
as you are justly affected by their danger, and, 
have been so jonhappy as to foresee and to 
guard against it. If they approve of your sen- 
. timents, and embrace your overtures, we shall . 
effect our great purpose, and act with a dignity 
worthy of our state. But should it happen th^t . 
we are not so successful,^ whatever misfortunes 
they may suffer, to themselves shall they bei 
imputed, while your conduct shall app(e£|.r.in^ 
no one instance inconsistent with the honour 
and renown of Athens/' 

This oration, delivered with ease and respju- 
lion, did not want its due effect; it was received . 
with universal applause, and Demosthenes him- 
self was instantly chosen to head the emb,8^y. 
which he had now proposed. A decree, in pv- , 

,suance of his advice, was drawn up^ in foitn;| 
with an additional clause, that a fleet of two! 
hundred sail should be fitted out, tp cruizp. 
near Thermopylae. 

Ia consequence of this, Demosthenes set put , 
for Thebes, making tlie more haste, as he was 
sensible that Philip might over-run Attica in ti^o 

. days. Philip, on the other hapd, in order to op- 
pose the eloquence of Demosthenes, se^tamr 
bassadors to Theses, among whom was PyitljiOA. 
the Byzantine, who particularly di^tingtjii^he^ 
him^elfby the liveliness of his orations. But, 
his persuasive powers were far inferior to those, 
of Demosthenes, who overcame all opposition^ 
The masculine eloquence of Demosthenes was, 
irresistible; and kindled in the souls of the 
Thebans so warm a zeal for their country, and 
so strong a passion for freedom, that they were 
90lld&£rer mastery of themselves^ laying a$ide 
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a)l fear and giratitade, . and all prudeAtial jcoh- . 
sider&tions. 

That which animated Demostlienes, next to ' 
the public safety^ was bis haying to dp with a 
a ms^ of Python's aj^ilities ; aiid be somQ time 
after took occasion to. value himself upon the^ . 
victory he had obtjuued over him: " I did i^oC 
givie way/* said he, "to the boasting Python, 
when he would have opn^e me down with a torrent 
of words/' He glpried n^pre in the supcess of 
this negotiation, than of apy other he had been . 
employed in, and. sppko of it a^ his master^ 
piece in politics, 

Philip, quite disponcerted by the union of ^ 
these two nations, sent ambassadoirs to the Athe- 
ni^s to request them not to levy ap armed force, , 
but to live in harmony with him. However they ' 
were too justly alarmed and ex?isperated to, 
listen to, any acconunod^tioiii ; and. would no 
longer depend on thip word of a prince whose 
whole aim. was to deceive. In contsequence, 
preparations for war were, made with the utmost 
diligence, and the soldiery discovered incredible . 
ardour. However, many evil-dispospd person% . 
endeavoured t^ extinguish or damp it; by relat- 
iqg fatal pmpils, and terriblp predictions, which . 
the priestess of Delphi was said to have ut-, 
tered. But Demosthenes, confiding Urmly in . 
tl^e arms of,Grepce, and encouraged wondprfully 
by .the number and bravery of the' troops, who , 
desired only to march again&t the ene];ny, would . 
not suffer them, to be amused with these oracles , 
and friyolous predictions* It was upon this occa- 
sion he said, that the priestess Philipized; mean- 
ing that it was Philip's money that inspired the 
priestess, opened her mouth, and made the god 
speak whatever shQ thought pi;oper. He bad« 
the Thebans remember tbeirvEpamiiioikbta^iav'' 
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iie Athenians their Pericles, who considered 
liese oracles and predictiODS as idle scare- 
crows, and consulted only their reas<m. The 
iLthenian army set oat immediately, and march- 
ed to Elea»s ; and the Thehans, surprised at 
lie diligence of their confederates, joined them, 
Lnd waited the approa<:h of the enemy. 

Philip, on his part, well knowing that the 
bravery and spirit of his enemies wanted that 
Lire'ction which might enable them to improTO 
Iieir advantages, and conscioas also of his own 
Lbilities, and the w^eakness of those generals 
nrho commanded the Greeks, determined to bring 
>n a general engagement, where his superior 
skill must appear of the greatest moment. For 
Ms purpose he took a favourable opportunity 
[>f decamping, and led his army to the plain of 
Chaeronea,* a name rendered famous by the 
event of this important contest. Here he chose 
bis station, in view of a temple dedicated to 
Hercules, the author of his tace, as if resolved 
to fight in his presence ; to make him witness of 
the actions of his descendants, and to commit 
bxs forces and his cause to the immediate pro- 
tection of this hero. Some ancient oracles were 
presented, which seemed to point out the spot 
on which he now encamped, sis the scene of 
some dreadful calamity to Greece. 

His army was formed of thirty-two thousand 
men, warlike, disciplined, and long inured to the 
toils and dangers of the field; but this body was 
composed of different nations and countries, 
who had each their distinct and separate views 
wad interests The army of the confederates 
^t^ not amount to thirty thousand complete ; of 
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which the Athemaua aodThebans furnished the 
gpreatest part: the rest was formed of the Co* 
xinthians and P^loponnesiaas. The same mo^ 
tivesandtheisaiiie zealinflaenced and animated 
them ; all wc^re equally affected by the CTeut ; 
and all equally nesolTied to. conquer ox <^ in: 
defence of liberty. 

On the eve of the decisive day, Dio- ■« f^ 
genes^ the famous oynic, who had long ^ * . 
looked with equal, contempt on either 
party, was led by curiosity to. visit the campa 
a^ an uncoocesoed spectator. In the Miacedk)»< 
nian camp, where his character and person were^ 
not known, he was sitopped by the gnaxds, and 
qonducted to Phflip-^ tent. The Ung expres-, 
aed suiprise at a s^'anger preanining to approach, 
his camp ; and asked with seirerity, whether hch 
<;aine as a spy? ** Yes,'' said Diogenes, *' I; 
am come to sf^y upon your vanity and ambition* 
who thus wantonly set your life and kingdom to 
the hazard of an hour." 

And now the fatal morning appeared, which: 
was for ever to decide the cause of liberty, and' 
the empire of Greece. Before the rising of the , 
sux^ both annies were ranged in order of battle* 
TheThebans^ commanded by Theogenes, aiaan 
of but moderate abilities in war* mi suspected 
of corruption, obtained the post of honour on > 
the r^fat wing of the confederated Greeks ; >wth 
that: &mous body i^ the fridnt, called the Saored^ 
Band, formed of generous and warVbe youths^ 
connected and endeared to each other by all 
tba noble enthnaia^sm c€. love and friendship* 
The centre was formed of tiie Corinthians and 
Pidoponnesiana; and the Athenians composed ^ 
the left wing> led by their generals, Iiysiclesi 
and. Chams. On the left of the Macedonian; 
army stood Alexander, at the head of a chosen 
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body of noble Macedonians, supported by the 
fieunons cavalry of Thessaly. As this prince 
was then bnt eighteen years old, his father was 
careM to curb ms youtfalul impetuority, and to 
direct his valour; and for this purpose sur- 
rounded him witii a number of experienced of- 
ficers. In the centre were placed those Greeks 
who had united with Philip, and on whose 
courage he had the least dependence; while 
the kmg himself commanded on the right wing, 
where his renowned phalanx stood to oppose 
the impetuosity with which the Athenians were 
well known to begin their onset. 
. Tlie charge began on each side with all the 
courage and violence which ambition, revenge, 
the love of glory, and the love of Uberty, could 
excite in the several combatants. Alexander, 
at the head of the Macedonian nobles, first fell, 
with all the fury of youthfid courage, on the 
Sa'cred Band of ThebiBS ; which sustained his 
attack with a bravery and vigour worthy of its 
former fame. The gallant youths yrho com- 
posed this body, not being timely, or not duly 
supported by their countrymen, bore up for a 
wUle against the torrent of the enemy ; till at 
length, oppressed and overpowered by superior 
numbers, without yielding or turning their backs 
on their assailants, they sunk down ou that 
ground where they had been origiktally statfoned, 
each by the^side of his darling friend, raising up 
a btrtwark by their bodies against the progress 
of the enemy. But the young prince and his 
forces, in all the enthusiastic lurdour of valour, 
animated by success, pushed on through all the 
bJEimage, and over all the heaps of slain, aiid 
fell fiiiriously on the main body of the Thebans ; 
vhfere fliey were opposed with obstinate and 
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deliberate courage, and the contest was for som^ 
time supported with mutual Tiolence. 

The Athenians at the same time, on the right 
wing, -fought with a spirit and intrepidity worthy 
of ttie character by which they were animated « 
Many brave efforts were exerted on each side^ 
and success was for some time doubtful ; till at 
length part of the centre and the left wing of 
the Macedonians, (except the phalanx,) yielded 
to the impetuous attack of the Athenians, anci 
fled with some precipitation. Happy had it 
been on that day for Greece, if the conduct and 
abilities of the Athenian generals had been equal 
to the valour of their soldiers! but those brave 
champions of liberty were led on by the despi- 
cable creatures of intrigue and cabal/ Tran« 
ported by the advantage now obtained, the pre- 
sumptuous Lysicles cried out, " Come on, iny . 
gallant countrymen : the victory is t>urs ; let us ' 
pursue these cowards, and drive them to Mace- 
don ;'' and thu$, instead of improving their 
happy opportunity, by charging the phalanx in 
flank, and so brewing this formidable body, the 
Athenians wildly and precipitately pressed fqr- 
ward in pursuit of the flying enemy; them- 
selves in all the tumult and disorder of a rout. 
Philip saw this fatal error with the contempt of a 
skilful general, and the secret exultation arising 
from the assurance of approaching victory. 
He coolly observed to those officers that stood 
round him, that the Athenians knew not how 
to conquer ; and ordered his phalanx to change 
its position, and, by a sudden evolution, to gain 
possession of an adjacent eminence. From 
thence they marched deliberately down, firm ' 
and collected, and fell, with their united forces, 
on the Athenians, now confident of success, 
and blind to their danger. The shock was irre- 
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•istible ; they were at once overwhelmed ; many 
of them lay crushed by the weight of the enemy, 
and eKpiriog by their wonnds; while the rest 
escaped from the dreadful slaughter, bv a shame- 
ful and precipitate flight ; bearing down, and 
bnrrying away with them, those troops which 
had been stationed for their support. And here 
the renowned orator and statesman, whose noble 
Mntiments and spirited harangues had raised 
the courage on this day so eminently exerted, 
betrayed that weakness which has sullied his 
great character. He alone, of all bis country- 
men^ advanced to the charge cold and dis- 
mayed ; and, at the very first appearance of a re- 
verse of fortune, in an agony of terror turned his 
back, cast away that slueld which he had adorned 
with this inscription in golden characters. To 
Good Fortune; and appeared the foremost in 
the general rotit. The ridicule and malice of 
his enemies related, or perhaps invented, ano- 
ther shameful circumstance ;•' tkit being im- 
peded in his flight by some brambles, his ima- 
gination was so possessed with tl^ p^sence of 
an enemy, that he loudly cried out for quarter. 
While Philip was thus triumphant on bis side, 
Alexander t^ntinued the conflict on the other 
wing, and at length brcdce the Tfaebans in spite 
of all their acts of valour, who now fled from 
the field, and were pursued with great carnage. 
The centre of the confederates was thus toieAVf 
abandoned to the ftiry of a victorious enemy. 
But enough of slaughter had already been made ; 
more than one thousand of the Athenians lay 
dead on the field of battle, two thousand were 
made prisoners, and the loBs of the Thebans 
was not inferior. Philip therefore determined 
to conclude his important victory by an act of 
^parent clemency, which his ambition and 
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politjy really dictated. He gave orders that 
ibe Greeks should be spared, conscious of his 
own designs, and still expecting to appear in 
the field the head and leader of that body which, 
be bad now completely suddued. 

Philip was transported with this victory be- 
yond measure, and having drank to excess at 
an entertainment which he gave upon that oc- 
casion, went into the field of battle, where he 
insulted over the slain, and upbraided the pri- 
soners with their misfortunes. He leaped and 
danced about in a frantic manner, and with an 
air of burlesque merriment sang the beginning 
of the decree which Demosthenes had drawii 
up as a declaration of the war against him. 
Demades, who was of the nun^ber of the pri- 
soners, had the courage to reproach him with 
this ungenerous behaviour, telling him, that for- 
tune bad giv^i him the part of Agamemnon, 
but that he was acting that of Thersites. He 
was so struck with the justness of this reproof. 
that it wrought a thorough change in him ; and 
he was so far from being offended at Demades, 
that he immediately gave, him his liberty, and 
shewed him afterwards great marks of honour 
and friendship. He likewise released aU the 
Athenian captives, and without ransom ; and 
when they found him so generously disposed 
towards them, they made a demand of their bag* 
l^ge« with every thing else that had been taken 
from them; but to that Philip replied, ** Surely 
they think I have irot'beat them." This dis- 
charge of ihe prisoners was ascribed in a great 
measttX)Q to Demades, who is said to have new- 
mod^ed Philip, and to have softened his temper 
with the Attic graces, as Diodorus expresses 
it : indeed Philip himself acknowledged upon 
another occasion, that his frequent convert 

VOL. II. I 
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with the Athenian orators had been of great 
use to, him in correcting his morals. Justin re- 
presents his carriage after the battle in a very 
different light, alleging, that he took abundabce 
of pains to dissemble his joy ; that he affected 
great modesty and compassion, and was not 
Been to laugh ; and that he would have no sacri- 
fice, no crowns or perfiimes; that he forbid 
all kinds of sports ; and did nothing that might 
make him appear to the conquerors to be elated, 
nor to the conquered, to be insolent. But this 
account seems to have been confounded with 
others which were ipiven of him after his being 
reformed by Demades. It is certain that after 
his first transport was over, and that he began 
to recoUject himself, he shewed great humanity 
to the Athenians ; and that in order still to keep 
measures with them, he renewed the peace.* But 
the Thebans, who had renounced their alliance 
with him, he treated in another manner. He 
who affected to be as much master of his allies 
as of his subjects, could not easily pardon those 
who had deserted him in so critical a juncture. 
.Wherefore he not only took ransom for their 
prisoners^, but made them pay for leave to bi^ry 
their dead. After these severities, and after 
having placed a strong garrison over them, he 
granted them a peace. 

We are told that Isocrates, the most cele- 
brated rhetorician of that age, who loved his 



* Tbe liberality of Philip to the Athenians was quite beyond th* 
most sanguine expectations that could have been entertained, even 
jif all his former professions of friendship had been sincere. He 
caused all the dead bodies to be collected and burned, their ashes en • 
dosed In urns, and conducted with great solemnity and respect to 
their friends in Athens. Antipater, bis ambassador, conducted the 
""ssion, and stated at the same time, Philip's determination ef 
ng Oropus to the Athenian republic. 
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country with the utmost tenderness, could not 
survive the loss- and ignominy with which it 
was covered by the loss of th« battle of Chae- 
ronea^ The instant he received the news of it, 
being uncertain what use Philip would make of 
his victory,, and determined to die a freeman, he 
.hastened Ms end by abstaining from food. Ho 
was fourscore and eighteen years of age. This 
defeat was attributed chiefly to the conduct of 
the generals Lysicles and Chares ; the former 
whereof the Athenians put to death at the in* 
stance of Lycurgus, who had great credit and 
influence with the people, but was a severe 
judge, and a most bitter accuser. ^* You Ly- 
sicles," said he, " were general of tlie army ; 
a thousand citizens were slain, two thousand 
taken prisoners ; a trophy has been erected to 
the dishonour of this city, and all Greece is en- 
slaved. You had the command when all these 
things happened^ and j^t you dare to live, anid 
view the light of the sun, and blush not to 
appear publicly in the forum : you, Lysicles, 
who are bom the monument of your countryV 
shame ! *'* This Lycurgus was an orator of the 
first rank, and free from the general corruptioa 
which then reigned among them. He managed 
the public treasure for twelve years with great 
uprightness, and had all his life long the reputa-* 
Hon of a man of honour and virtue. He in- 

* It was always the custom of the Greeks to punish generals 
for the failure of an expedition, and that Chares deserved punish- 
ment equally as I^ysides is obvious ; but he artfully turned aside 
tbe public attentioa from his conduct, by becoming himself the rc« 
«user of his colleague. Demostlienes also dreaded public indigna- 
tion, nor did he consider himself quite secure from tbe hazard of a 
trial ; and after the defeat at Cbsronea, be escaped to the Piranis, 
embarked in one of the public gallies on pretence of collecting re- 
venues from some neighbouring islands, and absented himself until 
tibe fioleiioe of public feeling was coDsiderably assuaged* 
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creased the shippings supplied tiiearsenal, drorm 
the bad men out of the city, and framed several 
good laws. . He kept an exact register of every 
thing he did during his administration ; and 
when that was expired, he caused it to be fixed 
up to a pillar, mat every body might be at 
liberty to inspect it, and to censure has conduct. 
He carried this point so far, that in his last 
sickness he ordered himself to be carried to the 
senate-house to give a public account of all his 
actions, and after he had refuted <Mie who ac- 
cused him therci be w^nt home and died. ^ Not^ 
withstanding the austerity of- his tempsr, he 
was a great encourager of the stage ; vMck, 
though it had been carried to an excess that 
was manifestly hurtiul to the public, he «tiU 
looked on it as the beat school to instruct imd 
polish the minds of the people ; luid to this 
efad, he kept up a spirit of emulation among 
the writers of tragedy, and erected the statnes 
of^sdiylus, Sophodes, and Euripides. He 
' left three sons who were unworthy of him, asd 
behaved so ill, that they were all put into prison ; 
but Demosthenes, out of regard to the memory 
of their father, got them disdiarged. 

It does not appear that Chares underwent 
any prosecution for his share ef this action ; 
though, according to his general character, he 
deserved it as much or more than his colleague ; 
for he had no talent for command, and was 
very little different from a common soldier. 
Tiinotheus said of him, that instead of being 
a general, he was fitter to carry a general's bag- 
gage. His person, indeed, was of that robust 
kind of make ; and it was that iiiiich served in 
some measure to recommend him to the people* 
But he was more a man of pleasure tbao laligue. 
In his military expeditions he was went to carry 
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*trith him a band of music; and he defrayed the 
expense of it out of the soldierjj' pay. Notwith- 
standing his want of abilities, he had a thorough 
good opinion of himself. He was vain and^ 
positive, bold and boisterous ; a great under;- 
taker, and always ready to warrant success ; 
but his performances seldom answered; and 
hence it was, that the promises of Chares be- 
came a proverb : and yet as little as he was to 
be depended on, he had his partizans among the 
people, and among the orators, by whose means 
he got himself, to be frequently employed, and 
others to be excluded who were more capable. 
But it was Demosthenes who seemed to have 
been the principal cause pf the terrible shock 
which Athens received at tins time,, and which 
giave its power such a wound as it never re- 
coveredv However, at the very instant the 
Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow, which 
affected so great a number of families, when it 
would have been no wonder had the multitude, 
seized with terror and alarms, given way to an 
emotion of blind zeal against the man whom 
they might have considered in some measure as 
the author of this dreadful calamity; even at 
this very instant,. I say, the people submitted 
entirely to the counsels of Demosthenes. The 
precautions that were taken to post guards, to 
raise the walls, and to repair the ditches, were 
all in consequence of his advice. He himself 
was appointed to supply the city with pro- 
visions, and to repair the walls, which latter 
commission he executed with so mucl^i gene- 
rosity, that it acquired him the greatest honour; 
and for which, at the request of Ctesiphon, a 
crown of gold was decreed him as a reward for 
his having presented the commonwealth with 
a 5Um of money out of his own estate sufficlp 
I 2 
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to defray what was waatiiig of the sums for re» 
pairing the -walls. 

On the present occasion, that is, after the 
battle of Chfleronea, soch orators as opposed 
Demosthenes having all risen up in concert 
against him, and having cited him to take him 
trial according to law, the people not only de- 
clared him innocent of the several accnsatiiMis 
kiid to his charge, but conferred more hononrs 
upon him than he had enjoyed before; so strongly 
did Uie veneration they had for his zeal and fide- 
lity overbalance the efforts of calnmily and 
malice. 

But the people did sot stop here. The bones 
of such as had beea killed in the battle of Chae- 
ronea having been brought to Aliens to be in^- 
terred, they appointed Demosthenes tocoinpos0 
the eulogiiun of those brave men ;* a manifest 
proof that the'y did not ascribe to Urn the ill 
success of the battle, but to Provid^ice only^ 
who disposes of human events at pleasure. 

It was in this year that iBscfain^sdrew up an 
accusation against Ctesiphoo, or rather against 
Demosthenes, which was the most remaxkable 
that ever appeared before the tribunal ; not so 
much for tiie object of the contest, as for the 
grratness and ability of the speaker. Ctesiphon^ 
a partizan and friend of Demosthenes, brought 
a cause before the ass^nbly of the people, in 
which be urged that a decree should be passed, 

* A few linm from this omdon will give the rotAeran idcs of 
the addreM oC the orator in inter-weaving hii own defence with the 
eulogjum on his countrymen who fell at Charronea : " It is as- 
serted we are defeated, but those departed warriors were surclf 
not instrumental in that defeat : those who fell on either side should 
be considered conquerors; the reward of victory is equally the at* 
tribute of both. For, mark the consequences of their heroi^ eiploits ; 
to them we owe it, that Attica is not invaded ; to them we arc in* 

*Hed for the peace we now enjoy/' 
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-giying a golden crown to Demosthenes. This 
<}ecree was stron^y op^posed by uSschines^ the 
rival of Demosthenes, as well in eloquence a^ 
ambition. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosityrnor 
>iras pleaded with -so much pomp. People flock- 
•ed to it from all parts, and they had great rea- 
son for so doingj for what sight could be nobler 
than a conflict between two orators, each of them 
excellent in Ms way, both formed by nature, 
imprpyed by art, and animated by perpetual 
dissensions, and an implacable animosity against 
each other. % 

The juncture seemed to favour Jjlscbines very 
much ; for the Macedonian party, whom he al- 
ways befriended, was very powerful in Athens, 
especiaHy after the ruin of lliebes. Neverthe- 
less ^schines lost his cause, and was justly 
sentenced to banishment for his rash accusation. 
He thereupon went and settled himself in 
Rhodes,- wherehe opened a school of eloquence, 
the fome and glory of which continued for many 
ages. He began his lectures with the two ora- 
tions that had occasioned his banishment. Great 
encomiums were given to that of iEschines ; 
but when they heard that of Demosthenes, the 
plaudits^md acclamations were redoubled. And 
it was then he spoke these words, so greatly 
laudable in the mouth of an enemy and a rival: 
** Alas ! what applause would you not have be- 
stowed, had you heard Demosthenes speak it 
himself?" 

Demosthenes thus become victor, made a good 
use of his conquest. From the instant JBschined 
left Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, De- 
mosthenes ran after him, and forced him to ac- 
cept of* a purse of money. On this occasion 
JBcbines cried out, "How will it be possib^ 
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for me not to regret a country in which I leaT# 
an enemy more generous tlum I can hope to 
find friends in any other part of the world i" 

In the mean time Philip had his ambition 
pleased^ but not satisfied with his last victorr ; 
he had one object long in ynt^, and that he 
never lost sight of; this was to get himself ap- 
pointed in the assembly of the Greeks^ their 
chief general against the Persians. It had long . 
been the object^ not only of the confederate states, 
but also of the neighbouring Greek nations^ to 
revenge upon the kingdom of Persia the in- 
juries they had sustained from it ; and to work 
the total destruction of that empire. This was 
an object which had early inflamed the mind of 
• Philip^ and his late victory paved the way to it. 
He therefore got himself declared Generalissimo 
of the Greek forces^ and accordingly made pre- 
parations to invade that mighty empire.* 

Sut while Philip was thus successful in politics 
and war^ the domestic divisions that reigned in 
his family embittered his happiness^ and at last 
caused his destruction. He had married Olym- 
pias, the daughter of the king of Epims^ and 
the early part of their union was crowned with 
happiness ; but her ill-temper soon clouded that 
dawn which promised so much felicity ; she was 
naturally jealous, vindictive, and passionate, 
and their dissensions were carried to such a 
degree, that Philip was often heard to wish for 
death. But his passion for Cleopatra, niece to 
Attains, his general, completed their separation. 
As Cleopatra was no less amiable in her temper 
and aecomplishments than in the extraordinary 

* At Ml tmemb\j held at Corintb, h» wm appointed to tbii com. 
maad, and immediately after despatched two of bis gencBaU, Atlalua 
«Bd Famiemoi into Aftia, to induce the lobabitanti to rerotu 
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ipraces of her person, Philip coBceived that he 
sfaciuld consult his own happiness most effec- 
tually by forming an inviolable and perpetual 
union with this lady ; and> without the least 
hesitation^ resolved to separate himself forever 
from th^ princess who had long appeared so 
gre^t an enemy to his tranquillity. In vain did 
Alexander his son remonstrate^ that by divorc- 
ing Olympias, and engaging in a second mar- 
riage^ he exposed him to the danger of con- 
tending with a number of competitor^ for the 
erown> aod rendered his succession precarious. 
*^ My son/' said the king, *' if I create you 
^ number of competitors, you will have the 
glorious opportunity of exerting yourself to 
surpass them in merit. Thus shall their rival- 
Bhip by no means affect your title."' His mar- 
riage with Cleopatra w>as now declared in fonn^ 
and celebrated with all the grandpur and solem- 
nity which the great occasion demanded. The 
y^MiQg -prince however dissatisfied, was yet 
obliged to attend on these solemnities, and sat 
in silent indignation at the feast which proclaim- 
ed the disgrace of his mother. In such circum- 
stances h^ youthful smd impetuous mind could 
Bot but be susceptible of the slightest irritation. 
Attains, the uncle of the new queen, forgetting 
that just caution which should have taught him 
ta be scrupulously observant to avoid offending 
the princess, intoxicated by the honours paid 
to his kinswoman, as well as by the present 
fc^vity, was rash enough to call publicly on 
the Macedonian nobles to pour out their Uba- 
tions to the gods, that they might grant the king 
the happy flruits c^f the present nuptials, and 
legitimate heirs to M^ throne. *' Wretch ! " 
cried Alexander, wi^ his eyes sparkling with 
that fury and vexation which he had tiU na^ 
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suppressed, '' dost thou then call me bastard ?^ 
and instantly darted his goblet at Attains^ who 
returned the outrage with double violence . Cla- 
mour and confusion arose, and the kingpin a 
sudden fit of rage, snatched his sword, and flew 
directly towards his son. His precipitation, 
his lameness, and the quantity of wine in which 
he had by this time indulged, happily disap- 
pointed his rash purpose ; he stumbled and fell 
on the floor, while Alexander, with an unpar- 
donable insolence, cried out, " Behold, ye Ma- 
cedonians ! this is the king who is preparing to 
lead you into Asia : see where in passing from 
one table to another, he is fallen to the ground." 
Philip, however, did not lose sight of the 
conquests of Asia. Full of the mighty project 
he revolved, he consulted the gods to know 
what would l3e the event of it ; and the priestess 
replied, " The victim is already crowned, his 
end draws nigh, and he will soon be sacrificed*" 
Philip hearing this, did not hesitates moment, 
but interpreted the oracle in his own favour ; 
the ambiguity of which ought at least to have 
kept him in some suspense. In order, therefore,, 
that he might be in a condition to apply entirely 
to his expedition against the Persians, and dedi- 
cate himself solely to the conquest of Asia, 
he despatched with all possible diligence his 
domestic affairs. After this, he offered up a 
solemn sacrifice to the gods ; and prepared to 
celebrate with incredible magnificence in Egse, 
a city of Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra 
his daughter, whom he gave in marriage ta 
Alexander king of Epims, and brother to Olym- 
pias his queen.* He had invited to it the most 

The Nuptiali were celebrated «t Edessa, the imcieiit capital of 
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eonsiderable persons of Greece^ and heaped 
vpon them friendship and honours of every kind, 
by way of gratitude for electing him Genera- 
lissimo of the Greeks. The cities .made their 
court to him in emulation of each other^ by 
sending him gold crowns; and Athens distin- 
fished its zeal above all the rest. Neoptole- 
mns, the poet, had written purposely for that 
festival a tragedy entitled Cinyras, in which, 
under borrowed names, he represented this prince 
as already victor over Darius, and master of 
Asia« PhUip listened to these happy presages 
with joy ; and, comparing them with the answer 
of the oracle, assured himself of conquest. H]^ 
day after the nuptials, games and shows were 
solemnized. As these formed part of the reli-. 
gious worship, there were carried in it, with 
great pomp and ceremony, twelve statues of the 
gods carved withj inimitable art; a thirteenth^ 
that surpassed them all in magnificence, re- 
presented Philip as a god. The hour of his 
leaving the palace being arrived, he went fordi 
in a white robe, and advanced with an air of 
majesty, in the midst of acclamations, towards 
the theatre, where an infinite multitude of Mace- 
donians, as well as foreigners, waited his coming 
with impatience. 

But this magnificence only served to make 
the catastrophe more remarkable, and to add 
splendour to ruin. Some time before. Attains, 
inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had in- 
sulted in the most shocking manner Pausanias, 
a young Macedonian nobleman. The latter had 
long endeavoured to revenge the cruel affront, 
and was perpetually imploring the king's justice. 
But Philip, unwilling to disgust Attains, uncle 
to Cleopatra, whom, as was before observed, 
he bad married after his divorcing Olympias hiB 
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flr^t qneon, would never listen to Pausanias's 
complaints. However^ to console him in some 
meaiiurei and to express the high esteem he had 
for, and the great confidence he reposed in him^ 
lio made him one of the chief officers of his life- 
(Timrd . But this was not what the young Mace- 
donian required, whose anger now swelling to 
i\4ry against his judge, he formed the design of 
wiping out his shame, by imbruing his hands in 
tllt> blood of his sovereign.* 

And now while this unhappy youth continued 
hrtioding over these malignant passions which 
dlMtractod and corroded his mind> he happened 
to go into the school of one HermoctvLtes^ who 
professed to teach philosophy; to whom he 
proposed the following question: '' What shall 
that man do, who wishes to transmit his name 
with lustre to posterity?" Hennocrates, eitiher 
artAiUv and from design, or the natural malig- 
nity of his temper, replied : " He must kill him 
who has achieved the greatest actions; thus 
shall the memory of the hero be joined with his 
who slew him, and both descend together to 
posterity/' This was a maxim highly agreeable 
to Pausanias in the present disposition of his 
mind ; and thus various accidents and circum- • 
stances concurred to inflame diose dangerous 
passions which now possessed him, and to 
prompt him to the dreadful purpose of satiating 
his revenge. 

The present solemnity was Aat which Pausa- 
nias chose to put his dreadful design into exe-^' 



• TbeifluttlorFldH|fttoatiifyilwiii|iiKaiMii^or]^^«^ 
torn docs not qipwr m MiCck tt t ye>s«a ibrthepcrpdndon ofs^ 
rtMiterous m de^ as tfw murder of Um king^ Ms fn^nd. It rt^j 
^perfaspt. with moie appcwruKe of protdaUty, be attrilNited to the 
^aB^ponXj dt Otympias and the iirti%iM& of the Pcfskn coor^ m 



eutioa. Plului^dathediaa\eMte-flo>vii^gjrabe^ 
w^yii^ ia sou and graceful folds^ tbe habili- 
ments in which the (Grecian deities wc^re usiuaUy 
represented, moved fo(rw^d >yith api^eartfiUe^ 
nvJith .tr^uiftph and,^x.][iltatiQn, ifrhile the admir 
fwg .ci:ew4s shouted fp^h tbedr flattepng $ipr 
plau$e. His gnacds bad orders ,to Iceep a.t ft 
considerPible.distauce from bis person, to sbeif 
that the i^ing coivKded jbi the A^ections ,Qf tb^ 
people, j^d bad not the least apprehepsions 
io{ danger amidst all this >mi£ed concourse qf 
different states and nations. Unhappily the 
clanger ,was but too near him. The iiyured 
Pausanias bad not yet forgot bis wrongs, bu^t 
sUll xetained those terrible impressiqns which the 
sense of the indignity he had recqived, and the 
.artful and interested representations of others, 
,fixed deeply , in his mind. He chose this fatal 
moment jR)j the execution of bis revenge on the 
prince w>ho had denied reparation to bis injured 
lionour. flis design hs^d been for some tiiue 
premecUtated, and now was the. dreadful mo<- 
inent oif .effecting 4t* .As Philip marched qn in 
^11 bis pride and pomp^ this young Macedonian 
.slipped through the cr6wd, and with a desperate 
and maligpant resolution waited his approach 
in a narrow passage, just at the entrance in^ 
the theatre. The king advanced towards him, 
Pausanias drew his poiniard, plunged it into 
Ids heart, and the conqueror of Greece, imd 
terror of Asia, fell prostrate to the ground, apd 
instantly expired. 

^be murderer flew towards the gates of the 
city, wbere there stood horses ready to favour 
bis escape, which Olympias herself is said to 
;bftve prepared' The tuimult and confusion Was 
such as' (might be expected from so fatal an 
event; soine of the Macedoniaiis crowded round 

voir. II. K 
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the fallen king i^vith officious and ineffectual 
care^ while others pursued Pausanias. Among 
these were Perdiccas, Attains, and Leonatus ; 
the first who excelled in swiftness came up to the 
assassin when he was just preparing to mount 
his horse, but being by his precipitation en- 
tangled in some vines^ a violent effort to extrir 
cate his footi brought him suddenly to the 
ground. As he prepared to rise, Perdiccas 
was upon him, and, with his companions, soon 
despatched him by the repeated wounds which 
their fury inflicted. His body was immediately- 
hung on a gibbet^ but in the morning appeared 
crowned with a golden diadem, the only means 
by which Olympias could now express her im- 
placable resentment. In a few days indeed, 
she took a further occasion of publishing her 
triumph and exultation in her husband's fall, by 
paying the same funeral honours to Pausanias 
winch were prepared for Philip ; both bodi^ 
were burned on the same pile, and the ashes of 

' both deposited in the same tomb. She is even 
said to have prevailed on the Macedonians to 
pay annual honours to Pausanias ; as if she 
feared that the share she had taken in the death 
of Philip should not be sufficiently known to 
the world. She consecrated to Apollo the dag- 
ger which had been the instrument of the fatal 
deed, inscribed with the name Myrtalis, the 
name which she had borne when their loves first 

, began. 

Thus died Philip, whose virtues and vices 
were directed and proportioned to his ambition. 
His most shining and exalted qualities were in- 
fluenced in a great measure by his love of power ; 
and even the most exceptionable parts of his 
conduct were principally determined by their 
ccnveniency and expediency. If he was unjust. 
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he ynsLS, like Ca9;5ar^ unjust for the sake of em- 
pire. If he gloried in the success acquired by 
his virtues and his intellectual accomplish- 
ments, rather than in that which the force of 
arms could gain, the reason which he himself 
assigned points out his true principle. ^' In 
the fonper case,'* said he, " the glory is entirely 
mine ; in the other, my generals and soldiers 
have their share." 

The news of Philip's death was a joyful sur- 
prize in Greece, and particularly in Athens, 
where the people crowned themselves with gar- 
lands, and decreed a crown to Pausanias. They 
sacrificed to the gods for their deliverance, and 
chanted'songs of triumph, as if Philip had been 
slain by them in battle. But this excess of joy 
did ill become them : it was looked upon as 
an ungenerous and unmanly insult upon the 
ashes of a murdered prince, and of one whom 
they just before had revered, and crouched to 
in the most abject manner. These immoderate 
transports were raised in them by Demosthenes, 
who having the first intelligence of Philip's 
death,* went into the assembly unusually gay 
and cheerful, with a chaplet on his head, and 
in a rich habit, though it was then but the 
jseventh day after the death of his daughter. 
From tbts circumstance, Plutarch, at the same 
time that he condemns the behaviour of the 
Athenians in general upon this occasioii, takes 
an opportunity to justify Demosthenes, an(! 
extols him as a patriot, for not suffering his do- 
mestic afilictions to interfere with the good for- 
tune of the commonwealth. But he certainly 
might have acted the part of a good citizen with 
more decency, and not have given up to insult 
wbi^t was due to good manners. 
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oBAwtEn ni. 

FfipM THB BIRTH OF ALEXANB&R, 70 Hft§ 
SETTING OUT FOR ASIA. 

^ ^ ALEXANDEB, &e soRof Phffip). 

MA^ * asceiided the throRO upoR ttre d€ath4>f 

' his father, md took pessessioR of a 

kiRgdom reRdered flottrishiiig axid powerfRl by 

the policy of the pFecediRg reigR. 

-g ^ He ciOBe iRto t£e world the sixth dsrjr 

o^ * of the moRtb HecatombeoR,* the very 

' day the, celebrated Temple of DioRa 

atEpbesRs iR Ionia was banied by ErostratRjs ; 

RpoR which occasioR the report goes^r that He:- 

gQsiaSy the historiaR, was heard ta say^ that it 

w^ DO wofider the temple was burRed, as DiaRa 

was that day employed at the delivery of Olyia^ 

plas^.to facilitate the birth of Alexsysider. 

* Tb« Atbenun ycir W9i ^tMedinto twdre mostln, of tbirQr 
and twenty* nine dayt' length alternately j-^tbese which conds^ 
of thirty days were called 7rA>;pgt^,/»//; and hyiciipdiyo), as end^ 
ing upon the tenth day : aiid (hos6 of twenfy-nine days* lengtlk 
IVcn called xoiXof, hoOow, and from their termtnuiinghik th» ninth 
^ Ivft^diyoi. intf month waa ditidad Into three parts, cdM 
deeadcs, and the day of the month was sometimes reckoned by the 
nwnber of intenrening days between it and the first, and sometimes, 
also by its distance fr^ the last day of the month.— -The Greciaa 
:fear commenced with the first new moon after the summer solstice,. 
•Mnasponding whb the end of Jane and beginihlg of July in di^^ 
RdBoan odendar. The first month was calMr Kpovio^ or Kj^oyitcv 
because the Ibast of Saturn waa held inthif month, but afterwards 
Hecatombeon; the second MetageiCnion ; 5rd, Boedromiour 4thy 
Mftimacterion ; 5di, F:anepBion ; 6th, Antbe&terion ; 7fh, Posideons 
Sth. Gamclion; 9th, EUphebolion; 10th, Muolchionr Htfa» Tba«i^ 
(dion ; 12th, ScUnophorion. 
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: The passion which prevailed most in Alex- 
ander, even from his tender years, was ambi- 
tion, and an ardent desire of glory : but not for 
every species of glory, Philip, like a sophist, 
valued himself upon his eloquence, and the 
beauty of his style ; and had the vanity to have 
engraved on bis coins the several victories hd 
had won at the Oljrmpic games in the chariot 
race. But it was not after such empty honours 
that his son aspired. His friends ask him one 
day, whether he would not be present at the 
games abovementioned, in order to dispute the 
prize bestowed on that occasion ? for he was 
very swift of foot. He answered, that he would 
contend in them, prdvided kings were to be his 
antagonists. , 

Every time news was brought him that his 
father had taken some city, or gained some 
great battle, Alexander, so far from sharing in 
tiie general joy, used to say, in aplajntiye tone 
of voice, to the young persons, that were brought 
up with him, friends, my father will possess 
himself of every thing, and leave nothing for me 
to do. * 

' One ^y some ambassadors from the king of 
Persia^eing arrived at court during PhiUp's 
absence, Alexander gave them so kind and so 
polite a leception, and regaled them in so noble 
and generous a manner, as charmed them all ; 
but that which most surprized them was, tiie 
good sense and judgment he discoyered in the 
several conversations they had with him. He 
did not propose to them any thing that was tri- 
fling, and like one of his age ; such for instance, 
as inquiring about the so much boasted gardens 
suspended in the air, the riches and magnifi- 
cence of the palace, and court of the king of 
Persia, which excited tho admiration of th^^ 
K 2 
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whole woild ; the fiunoas golden plantane-tn^e ; 
and that golden vine, the grapes of which wer^ 
of emetaldsy carbuncles, rubies, and edl sorts 
of precioQS stones, under which the Persian 
monarch was said freantotly to give audience. 
Alexander^ I say, asked them questions of a 
quite different nature ; inquiring which was the 
toad to Upper Asia $ the distance of the seveml 

{ifai€es; in what the strength and power of the 
ing of Persia consisted ; in what part of the 
battle he fought ; how he behared towards hiti 
enemies, and in what roannei he goremed hia 
subjects ? These ambassadors admired him all 
the while ; and perceivine, even at that time^ 
how great he might one day become,, they eb* 
served in a few wQrds the difference they found 
between Alexander and Artaxerxes^ by saying; 
one to another, *f TUs young prince is greali 
and oum is rich : that man must be vastly in*» 
sigfiffloant, who has no other merit ^mu has' 
rtchesJ" 

So fipe a judgment in tbie young prinee waa 
owing as much to the good education whicb 
bad been given him, as to the happiness of hte 
natural parts. Several 'preceptore were Ap- 
pointed to teach him in all such arts and Aiencei 
as are worthy ihe heir to a great kingdom ; an4 
the chief of these was Leonklas, ii. person of the 
most severe morals, and a relation to the fBeea> 
Tfats Leonidas^ in their journeys together^ used 
ftequently to look into the trtmks where Ua 

fcqttcitedtluKUtiii would be ciMfigfcl for otM of » 1«m b«miUMltts 
mnant itpM which be wst called the ** Prince'e goreraor." After 



tbie Ljfiiinicbue, the Ae«2iianUii« wae appoiiited to lie hii precep* 
lor ; but hit dcftdency was quickly perceived by his royal pupil, 
4nd he was only permitted to fbUow lifan as a parasite^ callliis 
AkUndiT, Aehilki) Fhilipt Feleue^^ and himieif rhtfiaU. 
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beds and clothes were laid, in order fo see if 
Ol^rniplaSy Mb mother^ had not pat something 
snpeiSuous into them, which might administer 
to delicacy and laxury. 

But the grealesft service Philip did his son, was 
appointing Aristotle his preceptor^ the mo8t&- 
Bdous and the most learned philosopher of his 
age, whom he intrnsted witli the whole care 
of his e<hicatioii« One of the retlsons which^ 
prompted Plnlip to choose him a master of so 
cQDs|ncuons reputation aiid merit, was, as ho 
himself tells us, that his son mi^t avoid com* 
mitting a great many faults of which he himself 
had bec^n guilty. 

Philip was sensible how gleat a treasure 
he possessed in the person of Aristotle ; for 
which reason he settled a very genteel stipend 
Upon bimj and afterwards rewarded his pains 
and cafe in an infinitely more glorious manner^ 
finr having destroyed and laid waste the city of 
Stagira, the native place of that philosopher^ 
and from which he borrows the appellatkm of 
the Stagirite, he rebuilt it purely out of vt&c* 
tion for him, i^dnstated the inhabitants wha 
h»d fled from if, or were made slaves, and gave 
th«m a fine pnxk^ called Mieza, in the neigh-^ 
bouriiood of Stagira, as a place for their stucUes 
and assemblies. Even in Plutarch's time the 
stone seats which Aristotle had placed thero 
WBi^ standiiig ; as also spacious vistoes, under 
which those who walked were shaded fh>m the 
8un-befi^;di8. 

AJes^imder likewise discovered no less esteem 
for his master^ whom he believed Mmself bound 
to love as much as if he had been M» father ; 
declaring, that he was indebted to the ime for 
living, and the other for living welL The pro^ 
^ress of the pupil was equal to the care 9 
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abililies of the preceptor. He grew vastty fond 
of philosophy, and learned the several parw 
of it ; biit in a manner suitable to his iMrtn. 
Aristotle endeavoured to improve his judgment^ 
by laying down sure and certain rules by wmeii 
he might distinguish just and solid reasomng 
from what is but speciously so; and by ac- 
customing him to separate in discourse all sucH 
parts as only dazzle, from those which are truly 
solid, and constitute its whole value. Alex- 
anderapplied himself chiefly to morality, whichis 
properly the science of kings, because it is the 
knowledge of mankind, and of their duties. This 
he made his serious and profound study ; and 
considered it even at that time as the foundation 
of prudence and wise policy. 

The greatest master of rhetoric that antiquity 
could ever boast, and who has left so excellent 
a treatise on that subject, took care to make 
that science part of his pupil's education ; and 
we find that Alexander, even in the midst of his 
conquests, was often very urgent with Aristotle 
to send him a treatise on that subject. To this 
we owe the work entitled, Alexander's RJie- 
toric ; in the beginning o£ which Aristotle proves 
to hhn the vast advantages a prince may reap 
from eloquence; as it gives him the greatest 
ascendant over the minds of men, which he 
ought to acquire as well by his wisdom as au- 
thority. Some answers and letters of Alex- 
ander which are still extsmt, shew that he pos- 
sessed in its greatest perfection, that stronfr, 
that manly eloquence, which abounds vrith 
smse and ideas, and which is so enttiely free 
from superfluous expressicms, tiiat every single 

s°S:Cjr&^*' ""^^ ••-***• 

«■ «<~>i>,»ri«aKrhispM»k>n,fl,rH«Ber. 
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sieews not Mtjr wkb \fliat tigdnf and success 
be applied topeii^ UteiMiKi^^ btrt ihi« jndicioM 
UM li0 ittftdid> 6t % tttti tbe solid advantages h^ 
pwp^ided to bfanfi^lrofii i«> H« wai!^ ndt onl^f 
pfottfpt^ td pettlst this^poef fo^eiv cmi of cu^ 
racusity. Of to unl^etvd M» «iin#y orfroia ft ^eat 
ftmfdne^ ftif pdetfy ; but hi» vkf^r iiv stadyittg: 
tMs adttii«aM^ wrkef was, to borrow ^^dk senti- 
memtd iroot bim m irere wOiHiy a gveat kkig 
and eotiqttcrror^ coumgi^, io^ttepidAtf, fiiagnart^ 
lotty, t^tbpeiMf^e, pmdeBce", the.aH of edm* 
isandteg wd) iisr vfrm ai^d peace, "(h^ vet^ 
tvbloh ptel«M4 hte tiimt; m HMi^r was that 
trtwM AgameitnrM h^ t^pr^deift^d as a good 
king and a brave warrior ^t 

After tU» it i» ftO' wondet tlMt Alexander 
riifMilHt hate so Mgh an esteem for tbis poel. 
Thmi wben; after the battle of Arbela, tbe 
MacMmdMfs hiid Ibcmd among the spoite of 
Dams a gold caidtet (enriched with precious 
Btoae^) In whieb ttae excellent perfumes nsed 
by that prince were pat, Alexand^^^, who was 
qtiite corered with dnst, and regardless of es- 
sences and peffomes, ordered, that this casket 
should be employed for no other nse than to hold 
Haxner's poems ; which he belieyed the most 
p€»rfe€t, the mosrt precise production of the human 
naifd* He admired particularly the Iliad, which 
her eaH^d, the bestp»»t'lsion for a warrior. He 
always had with bim that edition of Homer 
which Arlistotle had revised and corrected, and 
to which the tkte of Tke EditUm of the Ca^et 
was gif en ; and' he laid lt> with his sword, every 
nigbt under Ms pillow. 

* When in pvrtult of conquAl in Asi»» he sent to Harpa!tss for at 
•upplj of iKioks-, who sent bim ib< tragedies of Sophoclet, ^sch]rlu!i» 
Ai^d Eut'ipides, forbid perlissl, but be preferred Homer to aIUheso>. 
' *♦ •* The king of kings Atreidea you survey, 

C WBt i;i ibe war, and jusi in arts of sway." JPof 
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Fond^ even to excess^ of every kind of gloiy, 
he was displeased with Aristotle his master for 
having published in his absence certain meta- 
physical pieces, which he himself desired to pos- 
sess only ; and even at the time when he was 
employed in the conquests of Asia, and the 
pursuit of Darius, he wrote to him a letter, 
which is still extant, wherein he complains upon 
that very account. Alexander says in it, that 
he had much rather surpass the rest of men in 
the knowledge of sublime and excellent thii^^s, 
than in the greatness and extent of his powers. 
He, in like manner, requested Aristode not to 
shew the treatise of rhetoric above-mentioned to 
any person but himself. 

• He had also a taste for the whole circle of 
arts, but in such a manner as became a prince; 
that is, he knew the value and usefulness of 
them. Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
flourished in his reign, because they found him 
both a skilful judge and a generous protector, 
•who was.aUe to distioguish and to reward merit. 
. But he despised certain trifling feats of dex- 
terity that were of no use. Some Macedonians 
admired very much a man who employed him- 
self very attentively in throwing small peas 
through the eye of a needle ; which he would 
do at a considerable distance, and without once 
missing. Alexander seeing him at this exercise, 
ordered him, as we are told, a present suitable 
-to his employment ; viz. a basket of peas. 

Alexander was of a spii^tly disposition, was 
resolute, and very tenacious of his opinion, 
which never gave way to force, but at the samet 
time would submit immediately to reason and 
good sense. It is very difficult to treat with 
per^ns of this turn of mind : Philip accor-^ 
^inc3v notwithstanding his double authority Qf 
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Jdng and father, believed it necessary to employ 
persuasion rather than force with respect to his 
son, and endeavonred to make himself beloved 
lather than feared by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very ad-^ 
vantageous opinion of Alexander. There had 
been sent from Thessaly to Philip a t^ar-horse; 
a noble, strong, fiery, generous beast, called 
Bncephalas. The owner, Pbilonicus, would not 
sell him under thirteen — or, as Pliny states, 
sixteen talents — ^immense sums ! The king went 
into the plains, attended by his courtiers, in 
order to view the perfections of this horse ; but, 
upon trial, he appeared so very fierce, and 
pranoed about in *so furious a manner, that no 
one dared to mount him. Philip being angry 
that so furious and unmanageable a creature 
had been sent him, gave orders for their canning 
him back again. Alexander^ who was present 
at that time, cried out, *^ What a noble horse 
we are going to lose, for want of address and 
boldness to manage himT- Philip at first con- 
sidered those words as the effect of folly and 
rashness, so common to young men ; but as 
Alexander insisted still more upon what be had 
said, and was very much vexed to see so noble 
a creature just going to be sent home again, his 
faUier gave him leave to try what he could do, 
on condition, that if he failed, he should pay the 
price of the horse. The young prince overjoyed 
at tliis permission, goes up to Bucephalus, takes 
hold of the bridle, and turns his head to the sun, 
having observed, that the thing which frightened 
him was his own shadow ; Alexander therefore 
first stroked him gently with his hand, atid 
soothed him with Bis voice, then seeing his 
fiefrceness abate, and artfully taking this op- 
|>ortunity^ he let fall his cloak, and spipiging 
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swiCily upon fais iiack« &rst da^duaied Uie r^ein^ 
mthout M€e stnkiag or yexing biio : aiui 'wheii 
be pcorceived that his fire was co<ded, that be 
was no longer so furious and vioAeni, and wanted 
oidy to move fiiurward, be gavje bijn'tbe rein^ and 
spurring him with great vi^oiu, ammated him 
'with bi^ voiee to bis full speed. While this 
was doing, Philip and bis wboLe convt tr^aaUed 
for fear, and did not once ^open their Jips; but 
when the prince^ after baring run Ms^ first heat, 
xetumed willi joy and imde at -bis bavjng broke 
a horse which «was judged absolutely ungOTema- 
jblet, aU .the 4)ourtiers jun ^general endeavoured to 
outvie one another in tl^ir applauses .and con^ 
<gratulatioDs ; and we are told, Pbitip shed tears 
of joy on this occasion ; andcntbraced Alexanr 
fder, after he was altgsbted, and kissing him, be 
tsaid to him, '^ My son» seek a kingd<3»i mere 
worthy of thee, for Macedoais bebiw. tbytment/' 
^ Aleximd^, upon fais accession to :the tbsone, 
saw himself sum^unded with extreme dangers; 
the barbairous nations wiA wtom Philip :G<n^ 
Itended during bis whole j^gn, thougl^ tbte 
<jiaiige for their advantage, ^ad despnnng the 
youth and inexpm^aee of itbe young monarchy 
isesqlved to eeiee this opptortunity of regaining 
their freedom, or satiating themselves with plun- 
der.; nor had be less to fear /from the G^d» 
ibemselves, who now thought ibis a oogavenient 
<qprpartiintty to restore their ancient form of 
^vecnmeat, revenge rtheir fpnner iiguries, and 
redaixn dhose rigbts which they hadi enjoyed *for 



Alexander however .fes61;«!ed to pie^iEent their 
•maobinations, and .to give them no time to com- 
plete their , confederacies' against him. After 
taking. revenge >upon the conspiratoi^ against 
bisiatber, whom he dew uponbis.tomb^beifinst 
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conciliated the affections of the Macedonians to 
Iiim> by freeing tbem from a vexations and bodily 
slavery, only commandiDg their service in his 
wars. 

The Macedonians reflecting on his precarioos 
^situation, advised him to relinqnisfa Greece, and 
Bot persist in his resolution of subduing it by 
force ; to recover by gentle methods the bav* 
barians who had taken arms ; and to soothe, as 
it were, those glimmerings of revolt and inno- 
vation, by prudent reserve, complacency, and 
insinuation, in order to conciliate their affeo^ 
tions. However, Alexander would not listen 
to these timorous counsels, but resolved to se- 
cure and support Jrhis affairs by boldness and 
onagnahimity ; firmly persuaded, that should he 
relax in any point at first, all his neighbours 
would fall upon him ; and that, were he to en- 
deavour to compromise matters, he should be 
obliged to give up all Philip's conquests, and 
by that means confine his dominions to the nar- 
row limits of Macedon. H^ therefore made all 
possible haste to check the arms of the barba- 
rians, by marcMng his troops to the banks of 
the Danube, which he crossed in one night. 
He defeated Syrinus, king of the Triballi, in a 
great battle ; made the Getse fly at his approach; 
subdued several barbarous nations, some by 
the terror of the Macedonian name, and others 
by force of arms ; and, notwithstanding the arrof- 
gant answers of their ambassadors, he taught 
^em to dread a danger which they found but 
too well prepared to overwhelm them* 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a 
distance against the barbarians, all the cities of 
Greece, who were animated more particularly 
by Demosthenes, formed a powerfol alUanco 
against him. A false report which prevailed of 

VOL. II. h 
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his death, inspired the Thebans xvitbi a boldness 
that proved their ruin. They cut to pieces part 
of the Macedonian garrison in their citadeh 
Demosthenes, on the other side, was every da^ 
haranguing the people ; and fired with contempt 
for Alexander, whom he called a child, and a hair- 
brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a 
decisive tone of voice, that they had nothing to 
fear from the new king of Macedon, who did 
not dare to stir out of his kingdom, but would 
think hhnself vastly happy could he sit peace- 
ably on his throne. At the same time he wrote 
letter after letter to Attains, one of Philip's 
lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to 
rebel. This Attains was uncle to Cleopatra', 
Philip's second wife, and was very much dis- 
posed to listen to Demosthenes' proposals. 
Nevertheless, as Alexander was grown very 
diffident of him, for which he knew there waS 
but too much reason, he therefore; to eradicate 
from his mind all the suspicions he might en- 
tertain, and the better to screen* his designs, 
sent all Demosthenes' letters to that prince: 
but Alexander saw through all his artifices, and 
thereupon ordered Hecaetus, one of his com- 
manders, whom he had sent into Asia for that 
purpose, to have him assassinated ; which wad 
executed accordingly. Attalus's death restored 
tranquillity to the army, and entirely destroyed 
the seeds of discord and rebellion. 

The object which seized Alexander's earliest 
ambition, was the conquest of Persia ; and he 
now expected that he would have leisure and 
opportunity to prepare for so great an enter- 
prize. But he was soon called to a new under- 
taking: the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedae- 
monians united against him ; hoping, by the 
assistance of Persia, to recover their former 
In order to persuade the Greeks to 
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this^ Deplostheties made use of a device, v^hich 
had moi^e cmming in it than wisdom . He caused 
it to be reported that Alexandiar was slain in a 
li^ttle against the Triballi ; and be produced a 
man to die assembly, who ventured to affirm, 
that he was present, and wounded, when his ge- 
n,eral was slain. These false reports,, which 
serve for a day, are but bad policy ; like a/alse 
ajarm in battle, the people may sometimes b^ 
mocked by them, but in the end the- success 
wUl prove as ridiculoua as the invention ; for> 
a^ those Aat find themselves at one time abused 
by such, at other times neglect the real call of 
truth; by being summoned without occasion, 
they fatally despise the hour of danger. This 
uofortunc^te obstacle obliged Alexander to turn 
bis swprd from the Persians against the Greeks, 
of whose assistance he had just before assured 
himself. 

^ Kpedition and activity, were the characte- 
ristics of this monarch's conduct; he led his 
army against the Greeks with so much celerity, 
that his appearance before them gave the first 
news of his preparation. He appeared so sud- 
denly in Boeotia, that theThebans could scarce 
believe their eyes ; and being come before their 
walls, was willing to give them time to repent ;* 
and only demanded to have PhjGenix.and Pco- 
tiiytes, the two chief ringleaders of the jrevoU, 
delivered up to him ; and published, by sound 
of trumpet, a general pardon to all who should 
come over to him. But the Thebans, by way 
of insult, demanded to have Philotas and An- 
tipater delivered to them ; and invited, by a 



* It ^as qpon this occasion he observed, <* Demoithenes ct11e4 
ne a boy when I was in Illiricom, and amongst the Triballi, but 
X wiQ proje lo him before the walls of Athens, that I aiaa man.'* 
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decIamtiOD, all i^o were soficitoirs for the K- 
bertr qf Greece to join with Ibem in its defence. 

Alexander flndfaig it impossible fbr him to get 
the better of their obstinacy by offers of peace, 
saw with grief that he should be forced to em-- 
idoy his power, and decide the affair by force 
of arms. A great battle was therev»pon fought, 
in which the Thebans exerted themselves with 
a bravery and ardour much beycmd their strength^ 
for the enemy exceeded th^n vastly in nnmbers. 
But after a l<mg and vigorous resistance, such 
as survived of the Macedonian garrison in the 
citadel,* coming down from it, and charging tha 
Thebans in the rear, being snmmnded on all 
sides, the greatest part of them were cut tOt 
pieces, and the city ^d^en, phmd^red, and le- 
railed with the ground. 

It would be impossible for words to express 
the dreadful calamities which the Thebans suf- 
fered on this occasion. Some Tiiracians havings 
pulled down the house of a virtuous lady of 
quality, l%noclea by name, carried off all her 
goods and treasures ; and their captain having 
seized the lady, and violated her person, after- 
wards inquired whether she had not conceal^ 
^Id and silver. Timoclea, animated by an ar* 
dent desire of revenge, replying, that she had 
lud some, took him with herself only into her 
garden, and shewing him a well, told him, that 
the instant she saw the enemy enter the city, 
she herself had thrown into it the most precious 
things in her possession. The officer, overjoyed 
at what he heard, drew near the well, and stoop- 
ing down to see its depth, Timoclea, who wa» 
behind^ pushing him with all her strength, threw 
him in, and afterwards killed him with jreat 

* Ttie ciuidtl of Hiebes was called the Cadmea. 
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stones> which she heaped upon him, She was* 
instantly seizjed by the Thracians^ and with her 
bands bound, was carried before Alej^ander^ 
The prince perceived immediately by her mien^ 
that she was a.wojnan of quality; and'g^eat 
spirit; for she followed those brutal wretches 
with a yery haughty air, and without discover- 
ing the least fear. Alexander asking her who 
die was, Timoclea replied, ^^ I am sister to 
Theagenes, who fought against Philip far the 
liberty of Greece, and was killed at the battle 
of Chaeronea, where he commanded/' The 
prince adoiiring her generous answer, and still 
more the action that she had done, gave orders 
that she should have leave to retire wherever 
she pleased with Jher children. 

Alexander then debated in council how to act 
with regard to Thebes. The. JPl^ocians, and the 
people of Pl^taea, Thespias, and Orchomenus, 
who were all in alliance with Alexander, and 
had shared in his victory, represented to him 
the cruel treatment they had met with from the 
Thebans, who had also destroyed their several 
oties, and reproached them with the zeal which 
they had always discovered in favour of the 
Persians against the Greeks, who held them in 
t|ie utmost detestation; the proof of which was, 
tiie oath they had all taken to destroy Thebes 
after they should have vanquished th^ Persians. 
. Cleades, one of the prisoners, being permitted 
tp speak, endeavoured to excuse in some mea- - 
sure the fault of the Thebans ; a fault which in 
his opinion should be imputed to a rash and 
credulous imprudence, rather than to depravity 
of will and declared perfidy. He remonstrated 
that his countrymen, upon a false report of 
Alexander's death, had indeed too rashly broken 
into rebellion, not ^gainst the king, but against 
L 2 
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Us «iicc688ora ; that what crimes soever they 
Bright have committed, they had b^en punished 
liiyr them with the vtmost severity by the dread- 
fill calamity which bad befallen their city ; tlmt 
thete now remained in it none but women^chil-* 
Aren, and oldmen, fW>m whom they had nothing 
U> fear ; and who w«re so much the greater 
objects of compassion^ as they had been na 
ways concerned in the revolt. He concluded 
With reminding Alexander, that Thebes, which 
had given bir£ to so many gods and heroesj^ 
lieveral of whom were that kingis ancestors,, 
had also been the seat of his father Philip's 
rifling glory, and like a second native country 
t^him. 

•These motives which Cleadesurged were very 
ivtfong and powerftil ; nevertheless, the 9^ngerof 
the oonquetor prevailed, and the city was de» 
stroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests,, 
all such as bad right of hospitality with the Ma- 
cedonians, the descendants of Pindar, the fa* 
Mous poet, who had done so much honour to 
Greece, and such' as had opposed the revolt. 
But all the rest, in number about thirty thou- 
sand, he sold, and upwards of isix thousand 
hitd been killed in battle. The Athenians were 
: so sensibly affected at the sad disaster which 
had befallen Thebes, that being about to so- 
lemnize^ the festival of the great mysteries, 
they suspended them upon account of their ex- 
treme grief; and received, with the greatest hu- 
manity, all those who had fled from the battle 
and the plunder of Thebes, and made Athens 
their asylum. 

Alexander's so sudden arrival in Greece had 
very much abated the haughtiness of the Atlie- 
nlans, and extinguished Demosthenes' vehe- 
mence and fife ; but the ruin of Thebes, which 
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^his still more sodden^ threwtiieminto the utmost 
constemation. They.therefore had reconfse to 
entreaties^ and sent a deputation to Alexander^ 
to implore his clemency; Demosthenes was 
among them; bat he was no sooner arrived at 
Mount Cytheron, than dreading the anger of 
that prince, he quitted the embassy, and retained 
home. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athois, re- 
qtHTingthe citizens to deliver up to him ten 
orators^ whom he supposed to have been the 
chief instruments in forming the league whicb 
Philip his father had defeated at Chaeronea. 
It was on tins occasion that Demosthenes re- 
lated to the people the fable of the wolves and 
dogs ; in which it is supposed, that Jthe wolves 
one day told the sheep, ^at in case they desired 
to be at peace with them, they must deliver np^ 
to them the dogs who were their guard. The 
application was easy and natural ; especially 
with respect to the orators, who were justly 
compared to dogs, whose duty it was to watch, 
tabark, and to fight, in order to save the Uves. 
of the flock. 

In this afllicting dilenmia of the Athenians^ 
who could not prevail with themselves to de- 
liver up their orators to certain death, thou^ 
they had no, .other way to save their city, De- 
mades, whom Alexander had honoured with his^ 
firiendship, offered to undertake the embassy 
alone, and intercede for them. - The king, whe- 
ther he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured 
to blot out, if possible^ by some act of clemency,, 
the barbarous action he had just before com- 
mitted, or rather to remove the several obstacles 
which might retard the execution of his grand de- 
sign, and by that means not leave during bis^ 
absence the least preten<;efor murmurs, wav^ ' 
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his demand with regard to the delivery of the 
omtors^ and was pacified by their sending Ca- 
ridemTis into banishment ; who being a native 
of Onea, had been presented by flie AAenians 
with his freedom, for the services he had done 
the republic. He was son-in-law to .Chersob- 
leptes, king of Thrace, had learned the art of 
war under Iphicmtes, and had himself fre- 
quently commanded the Athenian armies. To 
avoid the pursuit of Alexander, he took refuge 
with the king of Persia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave 
them the several injuries he pretended to have 
received, but expressed a particular regard for 
them, eidiorting tiiem to apply themselves vi- 
gorously to public aflfairs, and to keep a watch- 
Ail eye over the several transactions which 
might happen ; because, in case of his death, 
their city would give laws to the rest of Greece. 
Historians relate, that many years after this e^;-' 
pedition, he was seized with deep remorse for 
the calamity he had brought upon the Thebans ; 
atid that this made him behave with much greater 
humanity towards many other nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards 
St) powerful a city as Thebes, spread the terror 
of his arms throughout all Greece, and made ail 
things give way before him. He summoned at 
Corinth the assembly pf the several states and 
fre.e cities of Greece, to obtain from them the 
same supreme command against the Persians 
which had been granted to Ms father a little be- 
fore his death. No assembly ever debated upon 
a more important subjecj..* It was the western 

ly Aleiander did no| tarn his annt against the Romans, is a 

|faial has for ages perplexed the historian. That Alexander 

•"d unde of Alexander the great, came into Itsdy 
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^^orld defiberating apon the ruia of the east: 
and the method for executing a retenge which 
had been suspended more than an« age. The 
assembly held at this time gave rise to eTen^» 
the relation of which appears astonishing, and 
almost incredible ; and to revolutions which 
contributed to chap^ tho disposition of most 
things in the political world. 

To fonn such a design remiired ^ -n n 
prince, bold, enterprising, and expe- "^j * 
rienced in war; one of great views, *^' 
who, having acquired a great name by his ex- 
ploits, was npt to be intimidated by danger, 
nor checked by obstacles ; but, above all, a 
monarch ^ivho bad a supreme authority over aU . 
the states of Greece, none of which singly was 
powerfiil aiough to make so arduous an attempt; 
and which required, in order for their acting in 
concert, to be subject to one chief, who mighl' 
give- motion to the several parts of that great 
body, by making them all concur to the same 
end. Such a prince was Alexander ; it was not^ 
difficult for him to rekindle in the minds of tho 
people their ancient hatred of the Persians, their ^ 

cm tlM iBvitatioo of the Tarentinef* |o make war agaiiMt tbe Brat* 
tians, IS mentioned by LWy the historian i but not succeeding ia 
this enterprise, he withdrew ; first, howerer, having concluded a 
tiMty oCfHendship with tbe Romans. Aleitender, therefore, must 
hav? been aware of die wwKke oharacter of te Romans^ and if so' 
be judged prudently In net turning his arms towards the west, In 
preference to making war against the Persians ; for in the year of 
tbe tesembly at Gorinth, when &e destrootioii of P«n& wad finally 
resohed* the Romans were id posseitoion of a nlimeious and' w^ 
disoipUned arno^* and had jusi reduced the Latins under theif com** 
p>ete. subjection : and in this year L. Papirius and Ciesa Duilius* 
the consuls, led an army to the assistance of the Aurunci, against 
tbe Sidicini and Ausones* whom they totally routed : this was tbe 
1 1 9th Consulate. Besides what ba^ been stated, Aulus GeUius says, 
that Alexander of Epinisusedto deelare* '*that the country be 
wished to conquer was a country of meu* whereas the |»rQTiiiooa 
his nephew went tQ subdue were inhabited by womea*'* 
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perpetual and irreconcUeable enemies, TdiD$9 
destruction they had more than once sworn, 
and whom.they had determined to extirpate, in 
case an opportunity should present itself for 
that purpose ; a hatred which the intestine 
feuds of the Greeks might indeed have suspend- 
ed, but could never extinguish. The immortal 
retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, tiotwith- 
standing the vigorous opposition of the pro- 
digious army of the Persians, shewed plainly 
what might be expected from an army composed 
of the flower of the forces of all the cities of 
Crreece and those of Macedon, commanded by 
generals and officers formed under Philip, and, 
to say aU itf a word, led on by Alexander. 
'the deliberations of the assembly were there- 
fore , very short; and that prince was unani- 
mously appointed generalissimo against the 
Persians. 

Immediately a great numbe)* of officers, and 
governors of cities, with many philosophers, 
waited upon Alexander, to (congratulate him 
upon his election. He flattered himself tiiat 
Diogenes of Sinope^* who was then at Corinth, 
would also come like the rest, and pay his com- 
pliments. This philosopher, who entertained 



* Diogenes was a philosopher of the sect called Cynics ; be 
^as a man of remarkable firmness of mind* and quitCL secure frpm 
all the allurements of ambition. He was banished from Sinope 
^ ff>r coining false money, and lived beneath a tub, which he used 
^to carry about on his head, in a part of the suburbs of Corinth, 
cfM&i the Cranium ; he lived to the advanced age of ninety-six, 
and dying, requested that his remains might be thrown into a 
ditcb »nd sprinkled with dust. But the philosophy and constancy 
<>f hi* ^*^® rendering him deserving of greater respect, he was ac- 
oordingly interred at the public expense, and honoured by a splendid 
funeral procession. And not long after, his countrymen erected 
ABvena statues of him. and placed a tomb over bits, on which laj 
tuaaMe ligure of a dog, ' 
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a very mean idea of grandeur, tliought it in^r 
proper to congratulate rnqn just upon their ex- 
altation ; but that mankind ought to wait till . 
those persons should perform actions worthy of 
their highs tations. Diogenes therefore.still con*-, 
tinned at home; upon which Alexander, attend* 
ed by all bis courtiers, made him a visit. Thei 
philosopher was at that time lying down in the 
son ; but seeing so great a crowd of people ad^ 
yancing towards him, he sat up, and fixed his eyes., 
on Alexander. This prince, surprised to behold 
so famous a philosopher reduced to such extreme 
poverty, after saluting him in the kindest manner, 
asked, whether there was any thing in which he 
could serve him? Diogenes replied, "Yes, that 
you would' stand a little out of my sun-stdne/' 
Tliis answer raised the contempt and indigna^ 
tion of all the courtiers ; but the monarch struck 
with the philosopher's greatness of soul, " Were 
I not Alexander," says he, " I would be Dioi- 
genes." In a word, all or nothing presents us 
with the true image of Alexander and Diogenes. 
How great and poweriul soever that prince 
might think himself, he could not deny himself, 
on UtAs occasion, inferior to a man to whom 
he could give, and from whom he could take 
nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was de- 
tcurmined to' consult the oracle of Apollo. He 
therefore went to Delphi, where he happened 
to arrive in those days which are called inauspi- 
cious ; a season in which people were forbid con- 
sulting the oracle i and accordingly the priestess 
refused to go to the temple. But Alexander, 
who could not bjear any contradiction to his will, 
took her forcibly by the arm, and as he wag^ 
leading her to the temple, overcome by his vio- 
Lence^ she exclaimed^ *' My son, tbou art irre 
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asttble.^' This was all he desired ; and catch* 
iag hold of these words^ which he considered 
as spoke by the oracle^ he set out for Mace* 
donia in order to make preparations for his 
' great expedition. 

Alexander being arrived in his kingdom> held 
a council mth the chief officers of his anny> and 
the nobles of his court, on the expedition he 
meditated against Persia, and the measures he 
should take in order to succeed in it. The whole 
assembly were unanimous, except in one article* 
Antipater and Parmenio were of opinion, that 
the king, before he engaged in an enterprize 
which would necessarily be a long one, ought 
to make choice of a consort, in order to secure 
himself a successor to his throne. But Alex^ 
ander, who was of a violent, fiery temper, did 
not approve of this advice ; and believed that 
after he had been nominated generalissimo of 
the Greeks, and that his father had left him an 
invincible army, it would be a shame for him to 
Ipse his time in solemnizing his nuptials, and 
waiting for the fruits of it ; for which reason he 
determined to set out immediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very splendid sacri- 
fices to the gods, and caused to be celebrated at 
Dia, a city of Macedon, scenical games that had 
been instituted by one of his ancestors in honour 
of Jupiter and the Huses. This festival con-^ 
tinned nine days, agreeable to the number of 
those goddesses. He had a tent raised large 
enough to hold an hundred tables, on which 
consequently nine hundred covers might be laid« 
To this feast the several princes of his family^ 
an the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were 
invited. 

Before he set out upon his great expedition^ 
he settled the affairs of Macedon, over which 
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lie ^p^omted Airtipftler^as ^neeioy, mth twelre 
UKMi^and foot, aod n^t the same number of 
iborse. He AI90 if^piirediato tfaedome&tic af-* 
faiTB of >li^ ifrfMnA^y givuQg to o^e axk estate 
m Jqtiid^'te fmotfaer a village, to a third tbe 
reyeiMias of a town^ to ^ fourth the toU of an 
iiayboar. As all the reir^iues of hi^ dememies 
were ahready employed and exhausted by bis 
donalioAs, Perdioisas said to him, '* My losd^ 
^hat is it y09 fesocre for yourself?'' Ale&- 
jauderrepMed, f^hoi^/' Upouwbioh Perdicoas 
rsaid, '^ ike same hope ought thei^efore to satisfy 
^s ;" a&d so refused yery geueiously toaccept 
of whattbe king had appointed him. 

After bavang coH^^letely settled his -n ^ 
B&irs iu Maeedouja^ and used all the mg ' 
{nreeauSiOiis imaginable to pseyent any 
l;rfiiibles from arisiag in it during his absencei 
lie set out for Asia in t^e beginning of the 
spring. Qis army ^e^isisted of little m<xro than 
4hirty thousand loot, iffid four 01: five thousand 
horse-; hut thett.th^ were all brave men, weU 
discipliaed, and inuted to fatigues. They had 
made several campaigns under Philip, and were 
each of 4bein, in case of necessity, capable of 
cemmanding. JHost of the officers were near 
ihreescoie years, of age, and the common meii 
fi% ; and in^bm they.were either assembled, or 
iimmik up at the head oi a capap, they had the air 
of a venerable senate. Parmenio commanded 
the iafilUEttry ; Philotas, his son, had eighteen 
hundred hoi^e under him; and Callas, the son 
of Harpalus, the same number of Thessalian 
cavalry. Tbe. rest of the horse were composed 
of natives of the several states of Greece^ 
and amounting to six hundred, had their par* 
ticniar commander. The Thracians and Pqeo* 
nians, who were always iniront, w^re headed by 

VOL. XI. M 
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Cassander/ Alexander began his march along 
the lake Cercinnm, towards Amphif^olis;* cros- 
sed the river Strymon, near its month; after* 
wards the Uebrus, and arrived at Sestos after 
twenty days' march. He then commanded Par- 
Ineniof to cross over from Sestos to Abydos, 
with all thov horse, and part of the foot ; which 
he accordingly did with the assistance of an 
hundred and threescore ^Ilies> and several flat- 
bottomed vessels ; while h^ himself shortly 
after crossed the Hellespont^ stcf ering his galley 
with his own hand ; and when he arrived near 
the shore, as if to take possession of the con- 
tinent, he leaped from his ship in complete ar- 
mour, and testified many transports of joy.§ 

This confidence soon began to difinso itself 
over^ all the rest of his army ; it inspired Ids 
soldiers with so much courage and security, 
that they fancied themselves marchmg notto a 
precarious war, but a certain victory. 

Being arrived at Lampsacus, a city on the 
Propontis, which he wai^ determined to destroy, 
in order to punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, 
Anaximenes, a native of that place, came to him. 
This man, who was a famous historian, had been 
Very intimate with Philip; his father; and Alex- 
ander himself had a great eisteem for him, having 
been his pupil. The king suspecting the busi- 
ness he came upon, to be before-hand with him, 

' ' * Where ibe aDied forces of the Greeks were assembled.' 
; t Before Alexander reached Aaiai Panaenio and Memnon had 
frequently encountered each other. Parroeiiio wasted the country 
of Cyaicum j while Pbilotas lied taken possession of GrTniutn, 
^nd kept the Persians in so great awe« as to enable Alexander te 
land without interruption.' 
^ . t The Pikit of the royal trireme was Mencetfus. 
^ On his landing, Chares, the Athenian general and ps^itron of 
Demosthenes, who was living In retir«taent at Sigeium, came to 
49e beach td bid Urn welcome. 
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swore in express terms^ that he would neveT 
frant his feqoest. '' The favour I have to desirb 
of you/' says Anaximenes, ** is, that you would 
destroy Lampsacus.'' By this witty evasioD, 
the historian saved bis country^ 

From thence Alexander went to Troy, where 
he paid'great honours to the shade of Achillesy 
and caused games to b^ cdebrated round his 
tomb or barrow. He admired and envied the 
felicity, of the Grecian hero, in havii^ found 
during life a faithful friend in Patroolus; and 
after death a noble panegyrist in Homer.* 

When the news of Alexander's landing in 
Asia was brofight to Parius,t he testified the 
utmost contempt for the Macedonian army, and 
indignation at Ule presumption of their generals^ 
In a letter which he wrote, he reprehended his 
aadacious inscdence, and gave orders to his 
various governors in the differeat parts of bis 
dominions, that if they took Alexander alive, 
.to whip. him with rods, make prisoners of his 
whole army, and send them as slaves to one of 
the most deserted parts of bis dominions. Thus 
confiding in the glittering, but barbarous multi- 
tape which be. commiyided, he disposed of the 
enemy as already vanquished. But confidence 



* As 1m wis exatniniDg the antSquitloB and enriosicies of IVoai^ 
Im was ttked, ** whether be would wlab to see the lyre of Pariff?** 
CO which he replied. ** thai he had no great anxiety to see the lyra 
of the effeminate Pans, but, would be rijoieed to behold that pf 
Achilles, to wbieh be sung the glortoiu actions of the bratje.*' 
He alluded to the following passage io the ninth book of Homer's 
Iliad: 

'* Amused at ease the god-like man Cbey found. 
Pleased wi(b the solemn harp*s harmonious sound ; 
With this he soothes his angry soul; and sings ^ 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.' *«— .poft.' 

f This was Darius th^ third, sumamed Codomanm^ 
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gpefi hht a« short part of Ae losd to sneecwr: 
the gce«tiHiBibev9 i«Md» lie had' garihend: cmly 
WoQ^tiiiiwteldyt splendirar' into the- field; and 
iiistead of proeniing bivi secmvly^ i&ereaMdihli 
embarrassments, 

Alexander bdng* at lengthf arri^dt atf 2^ia 
on the banks of the ^^mtdoos^ ativeroftl^hrjrigia^ 
there firat found tlie Persians' diepoeedit^ din^ 
piite his passage. "Rie Persian stttntp Omaeres 
faMng . possesmn of tbcr higher banlbs^ at tiift 
bMd of an army of otte^hund^ed thomimd^iboH 
and upwards of tea tboimand hoi^e, seemod^tA 
i^romise victory ^ Memnon, wtio wae^a Bl^dian> 
and coimoaiided utidey Dftrine^ all>the oeast'Of 
Asia, bad advised the generals not^tOTenttawe a 
batde, biH to lay waste the plains^ aJidemn^ the 
4^ities; therebyto starve Aiexander's^aiinyj and 
oblige him to retam back into Eiffope. Mmmm&tk 
was the best of all Dattns^'s genemte, MA^hfid 
boen the principal agent lA his* viototviie. ttis 
tiiot easily to dcfteimiBe wii^ wchong^ to ad-- 
mire most in him ; whether Ms great wisdom ill 
counsel, his courage and capacity iik^tbe^fi^d, or 
his zeal and attacbmeiit to Mir^overeigtii*' Tire 
council he gate on tbisoecasion was excellent, 
when we consider that the e&^my was^^efy aiKi 
impetuous; had neitiier town, magazine, or 
place of reUe^tt ; thathe. was enteiing-.a country 
to whkb he was absolutely a stranger^ and- in^- 
habited^by enemies; fliat delays aJoucwouM 
weaken and ruin hitH) andtbathtaofily^hope^ 
lay io giving* battle immediajtely. ButArsites^ 
a Phrygian satrap, opposed the opinion of Mem- 
non, and protested be W^cytil*»to^e^ suffer the 

*. Tbe saipne advice was ^yen by Fabius Cun^ptBtor, aii^ sQceesft- 
tiiXly acted upon foissome time, but the impetuosity of tbe Romans 
induced tbem t<y abandon' tfai*' BfsUm'^ Wh&elr tbe^aftccwards badl 
reason to regret. 
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Gfedans to make such 'havoc ia the tenitoTie^ 
he governed. This ill counsel prevailed over 
that of the Rhodlaa^ whom the Persians^ to their 
gr^t prejudice> suspected of a design to protract 
the wair, and by that means of making himself 
necessary to l)arius. 

Alexander in the mean time marched on at the 
head of his heavy armed infantry^ drawn up iii 
two lines^ with the cavalry in the wings, and 
the baggs^e following in the rear* Being ar- 
rived upon the banks of the Granicus^ Par- 
menio advised him to encamp there jn battle 
array^ in order that his forces might have time 
to rest themselves, and not to pass the river till 
very early next morning, because the enemy 
would then be less able to prevent him. He 
added, that it would be too dangerous to at- 
tempt crossing a river in sight of an enemy^ 
especially as that before them was deep, and 
its banks very craggy; so that the Persian, 
cavalry, who waited their coming in battle array 
on the other side, might easily defeat them be* 
fore they were drawn up : that besides the loss 
which would be sustained on this occasion, this 
enterprize> in cas^ it should prove unsuccessful^ 
woul^ be of dangerous consequence to tbeif 
future affairs ; the fame and glory of arms de7 
pending on the first actions. 

However these reasons were not able to make 
the least impression on Alexander, who de- 
clared that the Hellespont would blash, if, after 
crossing it, he should sufier his progress ^o be 
retarded by a rivujet ; for ^o he called the Qra- 
nicus out of contempt; that they ought to take 
advantage of the terror whicii the suddenness of 
his arrival, and the boldness of his attempt, had 
spread amongst the Persians, and answer the 
high opinion tibe world conceived of his courage^, 
if 2 
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and the valour of tine Mai^edeiakias. The^eH^ 
my's h6r6e, which vfM vc^ naineroHs^ limed 
the whole shore, and fonnedf a large frent^ ift 
order to op^pose AlexaMd^ Wherevei^teeshovld 
endeavour to pass; attd thefooty iMiidh- con-- 
sisted chiefly of Greeks in DfifiuS''8 setviee^ WM 
pOfttedbeMnd upon an ^asy ascent.- 
« f. The two armies- contened'a l«n{g^ 
MA ' time inf sight of each other, oa the 
^'^^ banks of th6 river^ an if dreading the 
event. The Persitos waited till the Macedo^ 
nians should enter the river, in ordet*t0 ehargis 
them to advantage uponi their landi^, and fhft 
latter seemed to be making choice of a piaee 
proper for crossing, and to survey the counte- 
nance of their en^eitoies. . Upon this» Alexander 
ordered his horse to be brought, commanded^ 
neblemettof thecourt to follow him> and bdMM 
gaHadHtly. He himself commanded the righH 
iving, and Parmenio tlie leff. The Idiijp first 
caused a strong detachmeiit te march into the 
river, himself folloi^ihg it with^ the resl^of the 
forces. He' madeFarmenioadvaaceaflteQPwaifdi& 
with the left wing; he himself led o» tVe rigM 
wing into the river; followed by Arrest of fliid 
troops ; the trumpets soundilog, and thie whole 
army raising cries of joy. 

liie Persians seeing this detachment advance 
forward, began to let fly their arrows, and march 
to a place where the declivity was not se greats 
in order to k^ep the Macedonians from landingi 
But now the horse engaged with great iiiry, one 
part endeavouring to land, and the other stnV'* 
>ng to prevent them . Hie MaeedonianSir whose 
cavalry was vastly inferior in nulmber, bemdee 
the advantage of the ground, were* wounded 
with the darts that were shot from thie eminence ; 
jftot to mention that the flower of "the Persian 
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tufme^vtore dinv^n togeiheT in this place^ and 
tiial Mem&eir^ in- conceit with his sonn, com*- 
muCHMdittt^fe; Th« Mftoedottians^ therefore^ at 
tgmi> gm0 'gamndi after 'ha;nikg lost the first 
nMik#f v^eb made a/vigoarooA defence. Ai«Xr 
«aidiry> ifhD had^ fcdkyir^ tiiem closey aad rein^ 
fovtiHt tbfeni wttfi his^bet^l troops^ head^ them 
hiUnselty antaiated iBkem by^Ms pmeftod, pushed 
tbl»<Feir8iaiKry and nmted tfatim ; upoa whiclrth^ 
^i Pii ii" attfay foHo^w^d: aftef; crossed the riyer; 
aadtftttadtidd'titeJf enemy on all sMee« 
. AiiGfiimder finstt oharged - thr tfaiekes4^pajrt of 
tteetiearf^tsihette, iir ivMch tte^nerals'tbught. 
JHc^'hinsulf was paarthmlarly ooRspicnou« by his 
sfataliii and thi»: phnne of fea:A^rs that oy^F^sfaa^ 
6bvwi' hte indnfet^ oa the two sides of which 
tfattve rose two wings as it* wefi^ of a great 
leirfthM ^nd: so Tastly white^ that: they daisied 
tlMireye»oftii&'lielM»delr} 1%b charges was very 
fisiiouii^aJbiaift'hiS'pi^^sonv and : though only^ thft 
horse engaged, tbey ftmgbt Hloe foo4^ ipan to 
mutfy vimkoviM' giving way on; either side ; every 
<mb^ stnviMg to^repnlso bis adversary, and gaia 
grDuMffonhiniu Spiflirkliites, lieutenant-govem 
nov^of iOdiw^ and sonninvlaw to Dariui^, distin» 
gvislMd himself above the rest of the gmierals 
by. his superior bravery. Being^ sunrounded by 
forty P^rsfdn lords, aill of them his^ relations^ of 
esperieneed^valour, and who never moved* fromi: 
hid sid^, hi^i ceiled terror wherever he went. 
Aiefsmjiidety observing in how gallant a mannev 
befsignali«ed himself, claqpt spmrs to his horse,t 
a»dl 'advanced' towards him^ immedintely they 
engaged^ and each having tbi^o^^n a. javelbi,» 
wtMlnded the other sii^ly . Spitfaridates' fell 
fisfi«Mii}ly sword in hand rnpon .Alexander^ wht>^ 
beingfi pirepared f^ him, thrust his pike intohi^. 
£u!&y and laid him^ dead at his feet. At.thfi' 
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very moment, Rhiaesaces^ brother to that DoUe-^ 
man, charged him on the side^ gave him so fu- 
rious a blow on the head with his battie-axeii 
that he beat off his plume, but went no deeper 
than the hair. As' he was going to repeat his 
blow on the head, which now appeared through 
his fractured hehnet, Clitus, the son of Dropis, 
cut off Rhaesaces' hand with one stn^e of his 
scimetar, and by that means saved his sove^ 
reign's life. The danger to which Alexander 
had befen exposed greatly animated the courage 
of his soldiers^ who now perfonned wonders. 
The Persians in the centre of the horse, upon 
whom the light-armed troops, who had been 
posted in the intervals of die horse, poured a 
perpetual discharge of darts, being unable to 
sustain any longer the attack of the Macedo- 
nians, who struck them all in the &ce, the two 
wings were immediately broke, and put to flight. 
Alexander did not pursue them long, but turned 
about immediately to charge the foot. 

These at first stood their ground, but when 
they saw themselves attacked at the same time 
by the cavalry, and the Macedoniau phalanx 
which had crossed the river> and that the bat- 
talions were now engaged, those of the Persians 
did not make either a long or a vigorous resis- 
tance, and were soon put to flight; the Grecian 
infantry in Darius's service excepted. This, 
body of foot retiring to a hill, dmnanded a pro-^. 
mise from Alexander to let them march away 
unmolested ; but following the dictates of his. 
wrath, rather than those of reason, he rushed 
jjato the midst of this body of foot, and presently* 
lost his horse, (not Bucephalus,) who was kUled 
with the thrust of a sword. The battle was so 
•hot round him that most of the Macedonians 
n their lives on this occasion, fell here ; 



fbrlkcgr fmgbtagaiiiBl a.bvdy^ df-men vih^vren 
w^ dissiptiiKx}^ had been iniirad to wa?i aod 
fbaght in de8{ndr« Tliey \?«re all ont! to piecinsri 
two thousand excepted, who were takea pjrih 
somcisi 

. AEgTibhbTKmberai fber Bersiav oottwmnders 
bc^diadontliespotl* ArsiteBfledintoPhfy|i»^ 
where it:i9;aBddhe^ laid vioicmt bands on; Iran • 
3eif for baring beeatbe chaise tfaat'^tlKr battle 
Tin«s fottgfati Hwfmty thotusmid fiooty and< two 
thousand fiie haidred Inme^ were killed in this 
^Bgi^mmkt'Ofi.ttieside'of ^ barbYiriaiiS'; and 
o^' tjiei JlfoeedoinaBB^ twenty^fiv^e of the coyai 
horse were fciUed at the first attack; Alexaitid^r 
0(r<]teied Lyfiippus to tnake^ their stflEtnes in brassy 
all of.wfaichwere^set.np ni.a city of Maoedon^ 
callodduni', from'wlietice diey were many years 
afiercanietttoRdvnebyMetelhis. Abonttliree^ 
seore of Heer other bonte were killed, and neav 
tuny fodt, who, thenext day; were all laid with 
their arms aiid equipage in one grave ; an{d the 
king gramted an exemption to th6ir fathers and 
eli£hren from every kind of tribute and^service. 
He. also took the utmost care of the woondedi 
visited tfaemv and saw their wounds dressed; 
He in^fuired' very particularly into their advent 
tufos/ and permitted every one of tbenr to relate 
his'actioiis^in the battle, and boast liis bravery; 
He. also granted the ritee of sepulture to the 
pfittcipal Persmns> aod did not even- refuse it 
tot ss^h Greeks as died in the Persian service ; 
biit^all thoso wiioii> he took prisoners; he laid 
in chains, and sent to work as slaves iu^Mace- 

** The following FinvMit of distiaction sro said to have fallen 
in the baUle of the Gianlciift : Fhamaces. brother to the queen ; 
Omares. one of the generals; Mitbrobarzanes, satrap of Cappa- 
docJa ; MHhridates, the king*e son in law j together with Spithri-i 
^iates aitd Bhfesaow^ 
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dm, for having fonght ander'the barbarian stan* 
dard against their country, contrary to the ex- 
press prohibition made by Greece upon that 
head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to 
share the honour of his^ victory with tiie Greeks ; 
and sent particularly to the Athenians three 
hundred shields, being part of the phinder taken 
from the enemy, and caused the glorious in- 
scription following to be inscribed on the rest 
of iihe spoils ; ** Alexander, son of PhiKp, wiik 
the Qreeks, (the Laeedtemonians excepted,) gain" 
ed these swriU from the barbarians who mhabU 
Ada/* The greatest part of the gold and silver 
plate^ the purple carpets, and ot^sr furniture of 
the Persian luxury, he sent to his mothelr. 

This victory ndt only impressed the Persians 
wilh .consternation, but served to excite the ar- 
dour of the invading army. The Persians per^ 
ceiving that the Greeks were able to overcome 
them, though possessed of manifest advantages, 
supposed that they could never be able to face 
them upon equal terms ; and thus, from the first 
mischance, they gave up all^iopes of succeed* 
ing by valour. Indeed, in all invasions where 
the nations invaded have been once beaten, 
with great advantages of place on their side, 
such as defensive rivers, straits, and moun- 
tains, they soon begin to persuade themselves, 
that upon equal terms such an enemy must be 
irresistible. It is the opinion of Machiavel, 
that he who resolves to defend a passage, should 
do it with his ablest forces ; for few regions 
of any circuit are so ivell defended by nature, 
that aniiies of such force as may be thought suf- 
ficient to conquer them, cannot break dirongh 
the natural difficulties of the entrance; one 
passage or other is commonly left ungU9.rded; 
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and some place, weakly defended, ivill be the 
t)ause of a fatal triumph to the iavaders. How 
often have the Alps ^ven way to amies break- 
ing into Italy ? and though they produced 
dreadful difficulties and dangers among those 
that scaled them^ yet they were never found to 
^ive security to those that lay behind. It was 
therefore wisely done of Alexander to pass the 
river in the face of the ^Aemy> without marchuig 
higher to seek an easier passage, or labouring 
to convey his men over it by some safer me* 
-thod. Having beaten the enemy upon their 
«wn terms, he no less destroyed their reputa** 
•tion than their strength, leaving the wretched 
subjects of such a state no hopes of succour 
Jfrom sudh feeble protectors. 
. Soon after the battle of Granicus, he. reco- 
vered Sardes from the enemy,, which was in « 
•manner the bulwark of the Barbarian.empire on 
the side next the sea ; he took the inhabitants 
under his protection, received their nobles with 
.the utmost condescension, and permitted them 
.to be governed by their own laws 9fxd maxims ; 
observing to his friends around him, that such 
as lay the fbundatious of a new dominion, shoidd 
always endeavour to have the fame of being 
merciful. Four days after he arrived at Ephe- 
sus, carrying with him those who had been 
banished from thence for being his adherents, 
and restored its popular form of government. 
He assigned to the Temple of Diana the tri- 
butes which were paid to the kings of Persia. 
Before lie left Ephesus, the deputies of the city 
of Trallis and Magnesia waited upon him with 
the keys of those places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus ; which 
city, Mattered with the hopes of a sudden and 
powerful support, shut their gates against him : 
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md faideed die Peraian iket, ifrhieh was terjr 
cMsidarable, made a Aew as if it would mc- 
«oar tlutt city ; but alter liairiiig made several 
ftnitless attempts to engage that of the eneiny, 
H was foned to sail away. Memoon hlUi shot 
Umself up in this fortress, with a great nnmber 
€f his soldiers who had escaped from Ibe battle, 
smd was detenniiied to make a good drfence. 
AlegLander, who would not lose a moment's 
time, aitacked it, and planted scaling-ladders 
tm att^ides. The scalade wascatried on with 
gceat ^Tigocir, and opposed with nojess intre- 
pidity, tboogh Alexander sent fresn teeops to 
Miieve each otiier without the least intermis* 
idon; and tiiis lasted several days. At last 
finding his soldiers were every where repulsed, 
and t&t the city was provided with every thing 
4br a long siege, he planted all bis macbiiies 
against it, miule a great number of breaches, 
<and whenever these were attacked, a new sca- 
lade was attempted. / The besieged, after sns- 
Naming all diese efforts with prodigious bmvory, 
capitulated, to prevent being taken by stonn, 
Alexander treated the Miletians with the ut> 
roost humanity, but sold all the Hvreigners who 
were found in it. 

After possessing himself of Miletus, he mareh- 
^ed into Caria, in order to lay siege to Ualicar- 
.nassus. Hiis city was of prodigious difficult 
access from its happy situation, and bad been 
strongly fortified. Besides Memnon, the ablest 
•as well as the most valiant of all Darius's con»> 
manders, had got into it with a body of choice 
soldiers, with a design to signalize his courage 
and fidelity for his sovereign. He accordingly 
made a veiy noble defence, in which he was se* 
conded by Ephialtes, another general of great 
merit. Whatever could be expected firom the 
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most intiepid bravery> and the most oonsuint 
mate knowledge in the science of war» was con-' 
spicuous on both sides on this occasion. Mem* 
non^ finding it impossible for him to hold out 
any longer, was forced to abandon the city« As 
the sea was open to him, after having put a 
strong garrison into the citadel, which was w^ 
stored with provisions, he took with him the sur- 
viving inhabitants, with all their riches, and 
conveyed them into the island of €os> which 
was not far from .Halicarnassus. Alexander 
did not Ihipk proper to besiege the citadel, 
it bein^onittle importance after the city was 
destroyed, which he demolished to the very 
foundations. He left it after having encom^ 
passed it with strong walls, and left some good 
troops in the co^try. 

Soon after this he i^estored Ada> i^een o£ 
Caria,^ to her kingdom, of which she had been 
dispossessed some time before ; and as a testi- 
mony of the deep sense she had of the fiivours 
received from Alexander, she sent him every day 
meats dressed in the most exquisite manner, 
and the most excellent cooks of every kiad^. 
Alexander answered the queen on this occa^ 
S|on, that all this train was of no service to 
him ; for that be i«as possessed of much better 
^oksj whom- Leonidas his governor had given 
Urn, one of whom prepared him a good dinner 
and an excellent supper, and those were tempe* 
'xa»Ge and exeroise. 
Severalking&ofAinaMtnor submitted vohinta^ 

and bis qvaen Arteiiiisia» focoecdtd to the throne in eonjunction 
with Ui^ii9» her brother and husbend. Hidnue dying bel^^. 
Pesodorus, her thiid brother, dethroned her : aAerwho«e deelh 
Oronte«,hi99on-in-low,ietieddMcro«ni. BiH^AIvnodOroTerthrefr 
him, and restored Ada to her donaniona* 
VOL. II, N 
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rily to Alexandelr : Mitbridates, king of Pont U8^ 
was one of those, ^ho afterwards adhered to 
this prince, and foiloiv<;d him in his expeditions. 
Jle was son to Ariobarsanes> governor of Phry-^ 
gia and king of Pentus^ of whom mention has 
been made elsewhere. He is computed to be 
the sixteenth king from Artabanus, who is con- 
sidered as the founder of that kingdom^ of which 
he was pat in possession by Darins, son of 
Hystaspes. The famous Mithridates, who so 
long employed the Roman armies^ was one of 
his successors. 

The year ensuing, Alexander began the camr 
paign very early. He had debated whether it 
would be proper for him to march directly against 
Darius^ or first subdue the rest of tiie maritime 
provinces. The latter opinion appeared the 
safest, since he thereby would not be molested 
by such nations as he should leave behind him. 
This progress was a little interrupted at first. 
Near Pbaselis, a city situated between Lycia* 
and Pamphiiia; is a d^le along the sea-shore, 
which is always dry at low water, so that tra- 
vellers may pass it at that time ; but when the 
sea rises, it is all under water.f As it was now 

* Fluta]vhral«lctlfa«folUmiDgeiti«otdiiUN7«iiccdoteof AlffX- 
•iidcr*t ptssagc tbrciughLycM. hev Um city of the XantbiMt Hmm 
wa« m fprinfff which tuddeolj cluuigtd itt jCouiw «t that precise timet 
end oTcr- flowing itn Jl>Aokt, threw up e braat plate, npon which 
mM engreTed, ** That the Perriaa empire would one daj lerminatep 
and be destrojred by the Greeks. ' This prodigy urged him forw 
waidt towanU Pbcroica and Ciiicia» with the hope oCfpeedily i«« 
diicing all the lee coait towns, • ^ 

f When the wind blew off the shore the water was so shallovr, 
that foot passengers might safely pass, bar if in the contrary dinctiony 
it was dangerous in ilie eitieme, as a lofty and inaccessible moun- 
tain . called the ladder rose from the watn* and prer^nted a retreat. 
Thiik circumstance gave rise to ihe idea of Aleiander*s being aided 
by the guds; and the anccdou is known by the title of ** 1& pas- 
sage of the ladder/' 
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TR^mter, Alexander, whom nothing could dannt^ 
-was desirous of passing it before the ivaters 
jell . His forces vfere therefore obliged to march 
a. whole da;^ in. the water, which came up to 
jtheir waist, 

. Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia 
and Pamphilia, marched his army to Coelenae^ 
a city of Phrygia, watered by the river Marsyas, 
w^hich the fictions of poets have made so famous.* 
He summoned, the garrison of the citadel, whi- 
ther the inhabitants were retired, to surrender; 
but these believing it impregnable, answered 
haughtily,. that they would first die; However, 
finding the attack carried on with great vigour^ 
they desired a truce of six days, at tfa^ expiration 
pf which they promised to open their gates, in 
case they were not succoured. And accordingly, 
no aid arriving, they surrendered themselveji 
iipoa the day fixed. 

From thence he marched into Phrygia, the 
ancient dominion of the celebrated king Midas. 
Having taken the capital city, he was desirous 
of seeing the famous chariot to which the Gor- 
dian knot was tied.f This knot, which fastened 

* l^Tarsyas ^ras amusiciaA, fabl^d'by the ppets.to have challeng^' 
'ApcXi6 to atria) of 'dull on the pipe^^tHe Muses to be the judges. 
After Ridch perplexi^ as to the decision, ApoUo was declared con- 
queror, and ' Marsyas, according to the conditions of the challenge* 
wasti^d to a tree and itiyed alive by ApoUo. The rustic deities 
ftre- supposed to have wept so profusely at his untimely fate, that 
from-the -abundance of their tears, arose the river Marsyas. 
^ f Oordias a Phrygian peasant^ while guiding his plough, was sur- 
prised by an eagle aKghtlng'-on the beam, and continuing there 
until his work was concluded. This extraordinary event induced 
-faim to go t6 Telemitsa, and consult a family of sooth-sayers re- 
flidiiig there ; but on the way he met a young female of the family 
sCaading by a fountdn ; and having stated the prodigy, she desired 
kim to return and sacrifice to Jupiter the king Gordius returned,' 
but aoooibpanied by the fair pnebtesa. by whom he afterwards had a 
iOB named Midas. The Phrygian tpuotry being greatly conyulf " 
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Ae yoke to tlie beam, was tied with so much 
faitrjcacy, that it was impossible to discorev 
where the ends be^n, or bow they were con« 
realed. According to an ancient tradition of 
the conntrv^ an oracle had foretold, that the man. 
Who could untie it should possess the empire 
of Asia, Alexander, being firmly persuaded 
that the oracle was meant for him, after maiiY 
fruitless trials, instead of attempting to untie it 
in the usual manner, drew his s^vord and cut it 
in pieces, crying out, that tbis was the only 
way to untie it. The priest hailed the omen, 
and declared that Alexander had fulfilled the 
oracle. 

Darius, who now began to be more alarmed 
than before, used all the art in his power to raise 
an army, and encouraged his forces : be sent 
Memnon into Greece to invade Macedon, in 
order to make a division of the Gi^ecian fbrces ; 
but this general dying upon that expedition^ 
Darius's hope svanished in that quarter, and 
instead of invading the enemy, he was obliged 
to consult for the protection of bis empire at 
home. 



•OQfluked tht ondt wfaat mcanirM tliej thoulcl adopt, $nd w«9t 
•Diwfred, " That • cart tbould bring tbem • king, who would fm 
jDOfe tbdr UifficuUict." The atMinbly wni tctrcoly convonod t« 
receive tbe wcred aniwcr, when Gordiutend biiion Midas atrivod 
io a cart. Tbe Phrygiani immediately determined upon eUctipg 
one or other to fUl the throne ; but Gordiui was too far advancodt 
io yean to uodertalM §o aerious a charge, and tbe lot comequeiitly 
fell upon Midat Tbe cart which conveyed Gordiuft and bla aD|i 
was dedicated in tbe temple, and tbe yoke was fastened by a thong, 
made of the bark of the cornel tree, to tbo shaft so ingeni^ualj, 
that the extremities could not be discerned. The prophecy wt^ 
«' t&at whoever untied that knot. sbouU be king of Asia.*' Ales* 
•nder is said by some to kiave cut it through with bis sword; and bf 
otberti merely to have drawn out the pin from the bMUUt *sd Wi tilt 
ypkefidioO; 
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/ Tn ilie mean time Alexander^ having left 
Gofdion^ marched into Paphlagonia and Cap- 
{^adocia^ ^i^hich lie subdued. It was there he 
beard of Memnon's death; the news whereof 
confirmed him in the resolution he had taken, 
of marching immediately into the province of 
Upper Asia. Accordingly he advanced, by 
hasty marches, into Cilicia, and arrived in the 
country called Cyrus's Camp. From thence 
there is no more than fifty stadia (two leagues 
end a half each) to the pass of Cilicia, which is 
a very narrow strait, through which travellers 
4ire obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus^ 
TThe officer who guarded it in Darius*s name, 
had left but few soldiers in it ; and those fled 
the instant they heard of the enemy's arrival. 
Upon this, Alexander entered the pass, and 
after viewing very attentively the situation of 
the .place, admired his own good fortune, and 
confessed, he mighthave been very easily stop- 
ped and defeated there, merely by the throwing 
of stones ; for not to meintion that this pass was 
ao narrow, that four men, completely armed, 
could scarcely walk a-breast in it ; the top of 
the miountain hung over the road, which was 
not only strait, but {broke in several places by 
the fall of torrents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to th(» 
city of Tarsus, where it arrived the instant the 
Persians were setting fire to that place to prevent 
his plundering the great riches of so flourishing 
a city. But Pafmenio, whom the king had sent 
thither with a detachment of horse, arrived very 
seasonably to stop the progress of the fire, and 
inarched into the city, wMch he saved, the bar-', 
barians having fled the moment they heard of 
Us arrival. 

Through this city the Cydnus runs ; a ri' 
V 2 
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not 80 remarkable for the breadth of its cbasmel^ 
as for the beauty of Om wateis, vthkch are VBoMf 
limiHd ; but at the same time excessively cold, 
because of the tufted trees ivith which its baaku 
jare orershadowed. It was now about the end <^ 
the summer, which is excessively hot in Cilicia, 
and in the hottest part of the day, when the king, 
who was quite covered with perspiration and 
dust, arriving on its banks, had a mind to batbe^ 
invited by the beauty « and cleariiess of the 
^stream. However, the instant he plunged into 
itt he was seized with s,o violent a shivering, 
that all the by-standers fancied be was dying. 
Upon this he was carried to his tent, after faint- 
ing away. The physicians, who were sensible 
they should be answerable for the event, did 
not dare to hazard violent and extraordinary 
remedies. However^ Philip, one of hia phy* 
siciw», who had always attended upon hua 
from his youth, and loved Uim with the utmost 
tenderness, not only a^ his sovereign, bat his 
child, rising himself (merely out of affection to 
Alexander Jabove all prudential considerations, 
offered to give him a dose, which, though not 
very violent, would nevertheless be sf^eedy in 
its effects : and desired three days to prepare 
it. At this proposal every one trembled, but 
he only whom it most concerned; Alexander 
.being afflicted upon no other account, than be* 
cause it would k^qp him three days from appear^ 
ing at the head of his army. 

Whilst these things were doing, Alexandet 
leceived a letter from Parmenio, who was left 
behind in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander put 
greater confidence than in .any other of bis cone* 
tiers ; the purpose of which was, to bid him be* 
ware of Philip his physician, for that Dariua. 
kad bribed him by the promisa of a ^lonsand 
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ttlrato, aod hi» dMighter in mankgd. Thi^ 
letter gBLre him gieat uiiei»iness ; for be was 
now at iull leisiue to weigh all the reasons h^ 
mif^t have to hopet or fear. Bnt the confidence 
in a physician whose Sincere attachment and ' 
fidelity be had ^proved from his infancy^ soon, 
prevailed^ ai^ removed all suspicions. Ho 
firided up the letter, and pat it under his pillow>. 
withent acquainting his attendants with the 
contents ; in the mean time, his physician enr 
tered, with a medicine in his hand, and offered 
!the ctip to Alexander. The hero, upon this- 
took the cup from him, and holding but the let- 
ter, desired the physician to read, while he drank 
off the draught with an intrepid countenance^ 
without the least hesitation, or discovering the 
least suspicion or uneasiness. The physician^ 
as he perused the letter, shewed greater signs of 
indignation than of fear ; he bid him, with a re- 
solute tone, harbour no uneasiness^ and that 
the recovery of his health would in a short time 
wipe of idl suspicion,/ In the mean time,^e^ 
physic wrou^t so violently, that the symptoms , 
seemed to strengthen Parmenio's accusation; 
but at last, the medicine having gained the as- 
cendant^ be began to assume ins accustomed' 
vigour ; and in about three days he was able to^ 
sImw Umself to* Ms longing soldiers, by whoxu: 
jke was equally beloved cmd respected*. 

In the mean time Darius was on his.niarchr 
filled with a vain security in the superiority of 
his numbers ; and confident not in the va)Our^ 
but in the s]^^idour of his forces. Tlie plains 
of Assyria, in which he was encamped, gave 
him an opportunity of extending his horse as he 
pleased, d:nd of tidring the advantage which th^ 
gceat diffeitsnce between the number of soldier 
in oach axmy gate idm. But instead of thi' 
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resolved to marth to narrow passes, where hii 
cavalrjr, and the multitude of bis troops, so far 
from doing him any service, would only encumber 
each other ; and accordingly, advanced towards 
the enemy, for whom he should liave waited ; 
and thus ran visibly on his destruction. 

His courtiers and attendants, however, whose 
custom it was to flatter and applaud all his 
actions, connatulated him upon an approaching 
victory, as if it had been certain and inevitable. 
There was at that time, in the army of Darius, 
one Charidemus, an Athenian, a man of great 
experience in war, who personally hated Alex- 
ander for having caused him to be banished from 
Athens. Darius turning to this Athenian, asked 
whether he believed him powerful enough to 
defeat his army. Charidemus, who bad been 
brought up in the bosom of liberty, and forget- 
ting that he was in a country of slaVery, where 
to oppose the inclinations of the prince is of the 
most dangerous consequences, replied as fol- 
lows : ** Permit me. Sir, to speak truth now^ 
when only my sincerity may be of service ; your 
present splendour, your . prodigious numbers, 
which have drained the east, may be terrible indeed 
to your effeminate neighbours, but can be no way- 
dreadful to a Macedonian army. Discipline, 
close* combat,, courage, is all their care ; every 
single man among Uiem is almost himself ^ 
general. These men a^e not to be repulsed by 
She stones of slingers, or stakes burnt at the 
end ; none but troops armed like themselves 
can stop their career; let therefore gold' and 
silver, which glitters in your camp, beexchanged 
for soldiers and steel, for fveapons, and for 
hearts that are able to defend you.'' Darius, 
though naturally of a mild disposition, had all 
his passions moused at the freedom of this man's 
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Advice ; lie ovdeiedliim atmice to be executed ; 
Cbaridemus all the time cryijog out, that hie 
avenger was at hand. Darine too soon repented 
his Eftshness, and experienced, when it was Um 
late, the truth of all that had been told tmn. 

Tlie emperor now advanced with his troops 
towards tbe river Eaphrates ; over his tent was 
exhibited to the view of his whole aimy, the 
image of the snn in jewels ; while wealth and 
magnificence shone in every quarter of the army». 

First they carried silver altars, on whidi lay 
fire, called by them Sacred and Eternal ; ana 
these were followed b; the Magi, singing hymns, 
after the manner of their country ; they Were 
accompanied by three hundred and sixty-five 
youths (equalling the number of days in ayear)^ 
clotiied in purple robes. Afterwards: came 4 
chariot consecrated to Jupiter, drawn by white 
horses, and followed by a courser of a prodigious 
shse, to whom they gave the name of the Sun's 
Korse ; and the equeries were dressed in white^ 
each having a golden rod in his hand. 

Te&chiuriots, adorned with sculptures in gold 
and silver, followed after. Then marched a body 
of horse composed of twelve nations, whosa 
manners and customs were various, and all 
aimed in a different manner. Next advances! 
those whom the Persians called the Immortals^ 
amounting to ten thousand, who surpassed the 
rest of the bari>arians in the sumptuousness of 
their apparel. Tbey all wore golden collars^ 
were clothed in robes of gold tissue, with vest* 
ments having sleeves to them quite covert 
with precious stones. 

Thitty pabesifom them followed those called 
the lung's relations, to the number of fifteen 
thousand, in habits very much resembling those 
of women; and more remariutble for tl^ va^ 
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pomp of tlieir dreis^ than the glitter of tiheir 
aims. 

Those called the Dorypbori came after; they 
carried the king's cloak, and walked before his 
charioti in which he seemed to sit as on a high 
throne. This chariot was enriched on both 
:sides with images q( the gods, in gold and 
silver ; and from the middle of the yoke^ which 
.was covered with jewels^ rose two stataes a 
cabit in height, the one representing War^ the 
other Peace, having a goiden eagle between 
them, with wings extended^ as ready to take its 
jOight. 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of 
the king : he was clothed in a vest of purple, 
striped with silver, and over it a long robe, ght* 
tering all over with gold and precious stones^ 
itbat represented two falcons rushing from the 
(Clouds* and pecking at one another. Around 
his waist be wore a golden girdle, after the 
;aianner of women, whence his scimetar hung, 
the scabbard of which ilamed all over with gems : 
on his head he wore a tiara^ or mitre^ round 
which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him walked two hundred of 
bis nearest relations, ibllowed by two thousand 
.pikemen, whose pikes were adorned with silver, 
^nd tipped mtb gold, and lastly, thirty thou- 
sand infantry, wbo. composed the rear*guard. 
These were followed by the king's horses^ four 
Jiundred in number, all which were led. 
. About one hundred,, or an hundred and twenty, 
paces from thence came Sysigambis Darius's 
mother, seated on a chariot, and his consort on 
ftnother, with the several female attendants of 
both queens riding on horseback. Afterwards 
cdmfi fifteen large chariots, in which were the 
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king^s children, and those who had the care of 
their education, with a band of ennitchs, who 
are to this day in great esteem among those na- 
tions. Then marched the concubines, to the* 
nuinber of diree hMtdred and sixty, in the equi- 
page of queens, followed by six hundred mules^ 
and three hundred camels, which carried the 
king's treasure, and were guarded by a great 
body of archers. 

After these came the wives of the crown oft 
ficers, and of the greatest lords of the court ; 
then the sutlers, and servants of the army, seat- 
ed also in their chariots. 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, 
with their commanders, who closed the whol« 
march. 

Such was the splendour of this pageant mo- 
narch ; he took to the field encumbered with an 
unnecessary train of concubines, attended with 
troops of various nations, speiBd^ing different 
languages, for their numbers impossible to be 
marshsdled, and so rich and effeminate in gold 
and in garments, as seemed rather to invite Aan 
deter an invader. 

Alexander, after marching from Tarsus, ar- 
rived at Bactriana : from thenc<3, still earnest 
in coming up with his enemy, he came to Salse, 
where he offered sacrifice to Esculapius ; fromi 
thence he went forward to Pyramus, to Malles; . 
and at last to Cartabela : it was here that he 
first received advice, that Darius, with his whole 
aimy, was encamped at Sochus in Assyria, tWo 
days* journey from Cilicia. He therefore re- 
solved, without delay, to meet him there, as th« 
badness of the weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time Darius led on his immense 
army into the plains of Assyria, which they co^ 
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▼ered to a great extent; there he ^as advised 
by the Grecian commanders who were in his 
l^rvice^ and who composed the strength of his 
army, to halt, as he wonld there have sufficient 
room to expand his forces, and surround the 
invader.* Darius rejected their advice; andin* 
stead of waiting Alexander's approach, vainly 
puffed ..up with pride by his surrounding jcour^ 
tiers, he resolved to pursue th^ invader, who 
wished for nothing more ardently than to come 
to an engagement. 

Accordingly, Darius having sent his treasures 
to Damascus, a city of Assyria, he marched 
with the main body of his aimy towards Cilicia, 
then turned short towards Issus ; and quite ig- 
norant of the situation of the enemy, supposed 
he was pursuing Alexander, when he had actu- 
ally left him in the rear. There is a strange 
mixture of pride, cruelty, splendour and pis^gnar 
nimity, in tdl the actions of this Persian prince* 
At Issus he bariiarously put to death all the 
Chfeeks who were, sick in that city, a few sol- 
diers only excepted, whom he dismissed, after 
having made them view every part of his.camp^ 
in order to report his numbers and his strength to 
the invader. These soldiers accordingly brought 
Alexander woid of the approach of Darius ; 
and he now began to think seriously of prepay 
ring for battl^. 

Alexander fearing, from the numbers of the 

^ ^myatai. > Maetdonhii h^ihm, pwBt l f i»g thai AhMpdwhtd 
^•laniiiMd to mafch tbrouglb tb« dcfilw is qv«c of Dtriot, and 
Ihtnby huurd the safety of hit aniiy, entreated Darius to remaiii 
mital die aBoment arrired for attacking Um at an advanti^e. Bot 
Dnrin aomrered s «• Ha fcaied in that caic the enemy mi^eacipa 
wieiottt giving him an opportooity of oooiing to actioa.** To wbkk 
Amynta* in dcipair. lepliad, •« Do not fear* Aleiander tfaaq wiQ 
come and aeeic you, and M ramore all yoor ooeasinem.*' 
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^Am^, that <iiey TTOald attack Jum in hisi'^mp^ 
feiti&d it wUii a ditch and a rampart; but at 
the saiae time discorbred great joy to ^ee tJie 
enemy tet^enfpg to their oxm destruction^ stnd 
preparing to attack hikn in a place which Waa 
biKtr wideimioit^ §aR a- small army to^ act and 
movFe at libierty im ISiu the two arfnies were 
in sowe measure reduced to an eqnality : the 
M^edoedans had space sufficient to employ 
their wju^ forc6, while the Persians had not 
room for thd twentieth part^ of theirs. 

Ne'^ertheless Alexander, as fteqnently hap* 
pens to the greatest captains, felt some emotioit 
-wten-he saw that he was going to hazard all at 
one blow. The more Fortnne had favonred 
Mm hitherto, the more be now dreaded her 
igrow|i3> the- moment approaching which was to 
determine his fate. Bnt on the other side, his 
conrage reHved, from the reflection, that the re- ^ 
wards of rhis toils exceeded the dangers of them ; 
and though be was uncertain with regard to the 
victory, he at least hoped to die gloriously, and 
like Ale:!uinder.. However^ he did not divulge 
these thougbtsto any one; well knowing that^ 
upon the approach of a battlC) a general ought 
not to discover the least marks of sadness or 
perplexity, and that the troops should read 
nothing but resolution and intrepidity in the 
countenance of their commander. 

Havitigtmade his soldi^s refresh •» f^ 
thems^ves,.and ordered them to be ^^' 
ready for the third watch of the night, *^*^* 
which began at twelve, he went to the top of a 
inouiilain, and there, by' torch-light, sacrificed, 
after the manner of his country, to the gods of 
the place* As soon as the signal was given, 
his amd^yy which was ready to march and fight,, 
bemg commandedL to make great speed, arrived' 

T0I-. II, o 
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y d«y-brcak at the scrcral posts 
lom. But now the spies hm^Mg wotd Aat 
Ktrlun waji not above thirty ftwloiigs finm ^e—, 
to klitfr caused hi« army to halt, and Aem*rw 

up In battle array. The peasa nts, im tbc 
rrMtoHt terror, came also and acxfrndnted Da- 
iiM ivllh the arrival of the enemy; whk* he 
oiihi not at flrat believe, imagining, as we have 
hurrvt'df that Alexander fled before him, and 
UK rndravonrlnfc to escape. This news Aiew 
In tnMipn Into the utmost confiision; who, in 
irlr HitrprlMo, rtin to their arms with great pre- 
l|iUfttiimand diMorder. 

Tlio Npot where tlie battle was fought lay 
rur tht^ olty of issus^ where the monntains 
ouiuird on miiy aide, and tlie sea on the other.* 
1io plain that w a» situated between them both 
iMM ^mv^^ iMt^rn considerably broad, as the two 
ruiioij rnrnniprd in it ; and I before observed, 
m mvi^tk n arniy was vastly numerous. The 
\iv I'immH ran through the middle of this 
iHiM \\xm tho mountain to the sea, and divided 
.!!!!?! ''SV^ u^'' \'V' ^^l^^» P"ts. The mountain 
h ; h/^r"'*'^ *^^"^^ ^*^ J^»f> the extremity of 
liMi. ilia iurvt^a line, bounded part of the 

iiti "" n^iuir'\ ''»' !^*^^ '^"^y » the following 

^ni-pldi,!, comm^^^^^^^ the Ar- 

ImUiix la IVmi^*^'!?^,** ^7 ^iicanor; then the 

iuluttitny. t>utw^^t^*** the centre of the 
r* IH^Mtod ^^lt^l>^u^iL|\x ?.r^^^'^^ ^^ the left wing 
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famous Macedonian phalanx was fonned» which 
we find was composed of six distinct bodies. 
Each of those was headed by able generals ; but 
Alexslnder being always generalissimo, bad con- 
sequently the command of the whote army. The 
horse were placed on the two wings of the Ma- 
cedonians and the Thessalians on the right, and 
of Peloponnesians, with the other allies, on the 
left. Cratenis commanded all the foot, whicb 
composed the left ¥ring, and Parmenio the whole 
win^. Alexander had reserved to himself the 
command of the right. He had desired Par« 
menio to keep as near the sea as possible, to 
prevent the barbarians from surrounding him ; 
and Nicanor, on the contrary, was ordered to 
keep at some distance from Uie mountains, to 
keep- himself out of the reach of the arrows dis* 
chaqied by those who were posted on them. 
He covered the horse on his mght wing with the 
light horse of Protomachus and the Poeonians^ 
and his foot with the bowmen of Antiochus. 
He reserved the Agrians,- (commanded by At- 
tains,) whof.wiei<c greatly esteemed, and some 
forces that were newly arrived from Greece, to 
oppose those Darius had posted qu the moun-^ 
tains. V 

As for Darius's army^ it was drawn up in the 
following order : Having heard that Alexander 
was marching towards hhn in battle array, he 
commanded thirty thousand horse and twenty 
thousand bowmen to cross the river Pinarus, 
that he might have an opportunity to draw up 
his army in a commodious manner on the hither 
side. In the centre he posted the thirty thou* 
sand Greeks in his service, who doubtless were 
the flower and chief strength of his army, and 
were not at all inferior in bravery to the Mace-; 
doman phalanx, with thirty thousand barbaris" 
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«a th^ir rights aii4 m mimy 0m tbeir Ieft« Tbe 
j^ld of battle xK>tl>eiqg alble to contain/a iprealer 
^iimbier^ these wene ali bokviif ^nned. Hh^ 
Te«t of die ift&nliy^ diatinguMhed by their «e9&- 
lal najtuHus^ were vnged MmimI the Aval line. 
.It h a pity Ama* 4oQe not tell tfw <fep1ii«l' 
eaiA oC ^oae tim lioes; h«i it nuiet hwe iMen 
pixMligi^mi, if we ooftftider the exiMnemnrafr- 
jnese ^f the pans^ and the nnmring nuitilade ei 
the Pereian foiiee^* On the mowtteot urtucii lay 
to their laft, agaiwt Alexander's right yriag^ 
Dafius posted tw^enty thouaaad mea, wha. weaa 
400 ranged (jn tfaeaeveial mndkigf of the moiiii* 
tain) that sewe were behind Alexander's anajr^ 
and othenst before it. 

jParins, after having aet hit acmy in batlte 
array^ made his horse cross the river agaiii, and 
despatehed the greatest paiA of them towaida 
the sea against rarmenio, beoause they canld 
$1^ on that spot with the greatest advantage^. 
The rest of his cavalry he sent to the left, to« 
wards the mountnia. Hewevw, findmg that 
these would be of no service on that side, be- 
cause of the too great narrowness of the spot, 
he caused a gieat part of them to wheel abo«t 
to the rig^t. As for himself he took his post in 
the centre of the army * pursuant to the custom 
of the Persian monarcbi* 

Une two annies being thus diawn up in oider 
of battle, Alexander, marched very slowiy, that 
hi0 soldiers might tahe a little breadi ; so that 
it was supposed they would not engage till very 
late ; for Darius still continued with his army 
on the other side of the river, in orderaot to lose 
the advantageous situation of his post ; and 
even caused such parts of the shore as were 
not cmggy, to be secured by palisadpes, whence 
^he Macedonians concluded tiiat he wasalready 
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afraid of being defeated. The two annies bet- 
ing come in sight, Alexander, riding along the 
ranks, called by their several names the ^rinci-* 
pal officers, both of the Macedonians and fo- 
reigners ; ^tnd exhorted the soldiers to signalize 
themselves, -speaking to each nation according 
to its peculiar genius and disposition. The 
whole army set up a shout, and eagerly desired 
to be led on directly against the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, 
to prevent the ranks on the front of his phalanx 
from breaking, and halted by intervals. But 
wh^n he was got within bow-nAot; he command-^ 
ed all his right wing to plunge impetuously into 
the river, purposely that he might surprize the 
barbarians, come sooner to a close engagement, 
and be less exposed to the en^mv's arrows ; in 
all which he was very successful. Both side* 
fought with the utmost bravery and resolution; 
and being now forced to fight close, they chained 
both sides «word in hand; when a dreadful 
slau^ter eilsued, for they engaged man toman, 
each aiming the point Of his sword at the face 
of his opponent.^ Alexander, who performed 
the duty both of a private soldier and of a com- 
mander, wii|hed nothing so ardently as tlie glory 
of killing with his own hand Darius, who, being 
seated on a high chariot, was conspicuous to 
the whole army ; and by that means was a 
powerful oMect both to encourage his own sol- 
diers to de&nd, and the enemy to attack him. 
And jiowtiie battle grew more furious and bloody 
than before, so that a great number of Persian 
noblemen were killed.* Each side fought with 
incredible bravery. Oxathres, brother to Darius, 
observing that Alexander was going to charge 
tbat monarch with the* utmost vigour, rushed 
before the chariot with the horse iXndet his co' 
o 2 
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BMUidi and diatiugufished lumsdf aboiTe'fii^ resf ; 
Hie horses that drew Daiiu3'a Gbatiot lost ulf 
€0nimaiMl» and ahooLthe yoke so rMtoftly^ that 
tbey were on tbe point of orertorning the kibg, 
who seeing himaelf going to fall aUre into thus 
hands of hii.enemies, leaped down and mott&ted 
another chariot. The rest observing this^ fled 
an fast aa pos^Ue> and throwing down their 
aims, made the ^est of their way* Alexander 
hadreceiveda slight wonnd in his thigfa^*biithap- 
l^y it was not attended with ill consequences* 
W hilst part of the Macedonian in&ntry (posted 
to the rig^t) were driving the advantages they 
iMid gained against the Persians^ the remainder 
<tf t^em, who engaged the Greeks^ met with 
jfreater resistance. These observing that tha 
body of in&ntry in question were no kmger 
covered by the right wing of Alexander's army^ 
iiduch was pnrsuing tbe enemy, came and at-^ 
ladsed it in flank. Tbe engagement; waa verjr 
bloody, aiMl victory a long time donbtfaL Tbe 
Qteeks. eadeavonred to pnsh the Maceidooaanat 
, into the river, and to recover tbft dssoffder intor 
which tbe left wing had been thrown. Tbe> 
Macedonians also signalized themselves wHb 
the ntniost bravery, in. order to fxeserxe tbet 
advantage which Alexander had just before gaia*^ 
od, and support tbe honeni of their phafamx, 
which had i^way s been canssdered a« iavineible«' 
There wa& altso a perpetoal jealonsy betweeai 
the Greeks, and Macedonians,, which greatly in*» 
•<sreased their courage, and made. the. renstance 



^ Aecordiiig to some historimnB, lie was wounded by fbe sword 

xii Sftriu^s bntiohii despatcbi written to Antipater, immediately 

-sntHfiiyieBt to the- battle of IIbiiq» AUBundet moitlolis ttat b*- 

-r«ceiT«d.a wpupd in the tfaighi without apwif/iag liy whom tber 

^ was inflict^, . 
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bn cadh side vety l4gatous. On Alexander's 
side, Ptofewr, the $on of Seleuetis, lost bis life 
wHk an htindtied and twenty lnor6 considerable 
oftcers, tviio bad all bebaved AVtth tbe iitmosl 
gallantry. . 

In the mean time the right wiiig, which was 
vietotioios nfldet its monatch, aftet defeating all 
who opIioKed % i^eeled to the left against thos^ 
Gteeks who wefe lightings \Vith tbe rest of the 
Mhettedonian phalanx, whom they charged very 
vigorously J and attacking them in flank entirely 
routed them. 

At the vety beginning of the engagement tbe 
Ptetsian cavalry, which was in the right wing 
^tfithout Waiting for their being attacked by the 
Bfttcedonians)had crossed the river, and rushed 
upon the Thessalian horse, several of whose 
squadrons they broke. Upon this the remain- 
der of tbe latter, in order to avoid theimpetuo* 
sity of the first charge, and obKge the Persians 
to break their ranks, made a feint of retiring, as 
terrifieid by the prodigious numbers of the enemy.. 
Thre Persians seeing this, Were filled with bold- 
ttess and confirdencie ; and thereupon, the greatest 
part of them advancing, without order or pre- 
caution, as to a certain victory, had no thoughts 
but of pursuing the enemy. Upon this the Thes- 
salians, seeing them in such, confusion, faced 
about on a sutfdert, and renewed the fight with 
freshr ardour. The Persians made a brave de- 
fence, till they isaw iXarius put to flight, and the 
Greeks cat to pieces by. the phalanx, when they 
fled in thB, utmost disorder. i 

With regard to Darius, the instant he saw hu 
left wing broke he was one of the first who fled in 
hfcs chariot ; but getting afterwards into craggy, 
rn^ed places, he mounted on horseback, throw- 
ing down his bow, shield; and royal mantle. 
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Alexander, however^ did not attempt to pursue 
him till be saw bis pbalanx had conquered the 
Greeks, and the Persian horse put to flight: 
which was of great advantage to the prince thai 
fled. 

Sysigambis, Darius's mother, and diat mo- 
narch's queen, Statira, who also was his sister, 
were found remaining in the camp, with two of 
the king's daughters, his son, (yet a child,) and 
some Persian ladies ; for the rest had been car-' 
ried to Damascus, with part of Darius's treasure, 
and all such things as contributed only to the 
luxury and magnificence df bis court. No 
more than three thousand talents were found in 
his camp : but the rest of the treasure fell af- 
terwards into the hands of Parmenio, at the 
taking the city of Damascus. 

As for the barbarians^ having exerted them- 
selves witb bravery enough in the first attack, 
they afterwards gave way in the most shameful 
manner; and being intent upon nothing but 
saving themselves, they took different ways. 
Some struck into the high road, which led di- 
rectly to Persia; others ran into woods and 
lonely mountains ; and a small number returned 
to their camp, which the victorious enemy had 
already taken and plundered. In this battle 
three-score" thousand of th§ Persian infantry, 
and ten thousand horsemen, vfexe slain ; forty 
thousand were taken prisoners, while of Alex- 
ander's army there fell but two hundred and 
fourscore men in alh 

The evening after the engagement Alex- 
ander invited his . chief officers to a feast, at 
which he himself presided, notwithstanding he 
had been wounded that day in battle. The 
festivity, however, had scarce begun, when they 
were interrupted by sad lamentations from a 
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as a fi»sh aktim, btit they w^ve so6n taught, 
tiurt tit oame.ft'oitai the ^t^ot, in which the wif6 
ajid maiheif ot !D«inas li^erre kept, vfte were eic^ 
pressaig their sonr6w for Ihe sttppof^d death of 
D^vrhis. Am ^VLVkxktih, w)io h^ seen iAH iAotSk 
in Ik6 hasidK of a soliBeir, imi^faig be vrM 
kiHeid, brou«fht them these dreadflil tidings. 
A\e%usiAw, ibowevefr^ Bcni Leojonatiii^, one df 
hii eAteiiS) «o niideceive '(ihem, ^id to iitfotiilk 
them that the etupeYor tms still alive. 4%o 
womea, littfe ^sed to the appearance of i^tran* 
frets, vLpon thearrivid of the Maoedonian so!dier^ 
imagining he was MtA to pat them to deaths 
thfow themselves at hts feet, and entreated iiM 
to ^tmre them a litlie while. They were ready^ 
they said, to die; and only desii^ to bniy 
DariM, brfotB they i^euld stiffer. The solder 
a0Stti«d tiiem, th^t be oame Yather to cottifott 
than afflict them, that the monarch whom they 
deplot^d. Was still living, and he gave Sysi- 
gambis his band to mse her fiom the gronnd. 

The next day Alexander, after visiting the 
wonnded, caused the last hommrs to be paid to 
tte. dead, in presence of the whole aitny, drawti 
up in the most splendid oider of battle. Ho 
treated the Persians of distinction in the same 
ma«ner^ and pemiitted Darins's mother to bnry' 
whatever persons she pleased accordiiig to the 
cn«tomg add ceremonies pmctised in het coun- 
try. After this he setit a meissage to the queens, 
to inform them, that he was coming to pay them 
a visit; and acicovdingly, commanding all h'is 
train to withdl-^w, he enterierd the tent accom- 
panied only by llephaestion^ who made so 
oaatioHs and discreet a nse of the liberty gvanfted 
Mm, that he seemed to take it not so mneh dnt 
of inclination, as^f^otn a desire to obey the 1^'- 
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vho would have it so. They were of liie same 
age, bu^ Hephaestion was taller^ so that the 
queens took him first for the king, ^d paid him 
their respects as such. But some 'captive 
eunuchs shewing them Alexander, Sysigaoabis 
fell prostrate before him, and entreated pardon 
for her mistake ; but the king raising her from 
the ground, assured her, this his friend also, 
was another Alexander; and after .comforting 
her and her attendants, took the sonof Darias, 
that waa yet but a child, in his arms. The 
infant, without dispovering the least terror, 
stretched out his arms to die conqueror, who 
being affected with its confidence, said to He- | 
phasstion. Oh! that Darius had some share, ! 
some portion of this infant's generosity. — ^This I 
interview haji do;ie more; honour to Alexander's ' 
chftracter than all the rest of his conquests : 
the gentleness of his manners to the suppliant I 
captives, his chastity and continence, when be 
had the power to enforce obedience, were settmg 
an example to heroes, which it has been the 
pride of many since to imitate.* 

After this overthrow, Cyprus andall Phoenicia, 
the capital city of Tyre only excepted, were yield- 
ed to the conqueror, and Parmenio was made go- 
vernor. Good fortune followed him so fast, that 
it rewarded him beyond his expectations. Anti- 
gocians, Paphlagocians, and others lately revolt- 
ed. Aristodemus, the Persian general, was over- 
come at sea, and a great part of his fleet taken. 

* AWiaiMkr, In paytiigr « just tritrnte to tlM m«noriM of thi 
daaA, wai not neglectful of the meiiti or the w»Dta of tbo Uriii^. 
He railed Polypercbon to the command left tacant bj the death of 
Ptolemy, the ton of Seleucui : Menet waa i(|>point^ to high rank 
io hie life-guard, and to Balacnu he gave the wtrapy of Cilida. 
The Asiatica who aadtted him at Imu obtained a rtmitiiffin ot 
l^of their taut, and the restontioa of iheir hoitagea. 
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The city of Damascus also, in which the trea- 
fiji^res of Darius were deposited, was given up td 
Alexander. The governor of this place forget- 
ting the duty he owed his sovereign, informed 
Alexander by a letter upon a certain day, that 
he would lead out his soldiers, laden with spoil 
£rom the city, as if Willing to secure a retreat ; 
and these, with all their wealth, might be taken 
with a proper body of troops to intercept them. 
Alexander punctually followed the governor's 
instruction, ^oid thus became possessed of an 
immense plunder. Besides money and plate, 
which was afterwards coined, and amounted to 
immense sums, thirty tbousaitd men, and seven 
thousand beasts laden with baggage, were taken. 
We find, by Parmenio's letter to Alexander, 
that he f<;mnd in Damascus three hundred and 
twenty-nine of Darius's <!oncubines, all admi* 
rably well skilled in music, and also a multitude 
of ofiScers, whose business it was to regulate 
and prepare every thing relating to that mo- 
narch's entertainments. . 

I^ the mean time Darius, having traveled on 
horseback the whole night, struck with terror 
and consternation, arrived in the morning at 
Sochus, where he assembled the remains of his 
army ; still, however, bis pride would not for- 
sake him with his fortune ; he wrote a letter to 
Aiexander,.in which he rather treated him as an 
inferior ; he commanded rather than requested, 
that Alexander would take a ransom for his 
mother, wife, and children. With regard to the 
empire, he would fight with him for it i^pon 
equal terms; and bring an equal number of 
troops into the field . To this Alexander replied : 
That he disdained all correspondence with a 
man whom he had already overcome; that in 
case he appeared before him in a supplicati' 
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mlMaAbetetx>{ibe SidoniaAS he Bhoidd judgd 
wotthy of so exalted a station. 

Thus favourite wets quartered at the house of 
two bi^thers^ who were 3rouiig^ suid of the most 
consideraMe family in the city ; to these he of* 
fered the crown. But they refused it, telling 
Imn that, according to the laws of their country, 
ikOjperson could ascend the throne unless be 
were of %he blood roycd. Hephssstion admifing 
this greatnesis of soul, which could contemn 
'what others strove to obtwi by fire and sword-^ 
'* contintie/' says he to them, " in this way of 
thinking, you who before were s^isible that it 
is Bkueh more gloridus to refose a diadem, than 
to accept it. However, name me some person 
of tbe royal family, who may remember, when 
he is king, that it was you set the crown on his 
head." l^e brothers observing that several^ 
tht^ugfa excessive ambition, aspiied to this high 
station, and, to obtain it, paid a servile court 
to Alexlmder's favourite, d^ared that they did 
tiot know any person more w<Hthy of the dia- 
dem, tiian one Abdohmymas, descended, tiiougb 
at a great ^stance, from the royal line ; but who 
at the same tjiae, was so poor, that he wa» 
obliged to get his bread by day labour in a gar^ 
den widiont the city ; Ms honesty and integ- 
rity had Ireduced him, as well as miany rnore^ 
to such extreme poverty. Solely intent upon 
bis labour, he did not hear the clashing of the 
Mms whic^ had shaken all Asia. 

Immediately ttm two brothers went in search 
iof Ahdolenymns, with the royal garments, and 
found him weeding; in his garden. When they 
saluted himi as kii^g, Abdolonymus looked upon 
Ae whole as a dream ; and unable to guess the 
"VMuciing of it, asked, if they were not ashaoned 
' -^le him in that manner? But as he ft^ 
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a ^eater resistance than suited their inclina- 
tions, they themsclv^is washed him, and threw 
over hi^ shoulders a purple robe, richly em- 
broidered \vith f^old; then, after repeated oaths 
of their beings in earnest, they conducted him 
to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over 
the whole city. Most of the inhabitants were 
overjoyed at it, but some murmured, espe- 
cially the rich, who, despising Abdolonymus's 
former abject state, could not forbear shewing 
their resentment upon that account in the krng'^ 
court. Alexander commanded the new-elect«d 
prince to be sent for, and after surveying him 
sittentively a lon^ time, he spoke thus : •' Thy 
air and mien do not contradict what is related 
of thy extraction ; but I should be glad to 
know, with what frame of mind thou didst bear 
thy poverty?** — " Would to the gods," replied 
he, *' that I may bear this crown witlL. equal 
patience. Tliese hands have procured me all 
I desired ; and whilst I possessed nothing, I 
wanted nothin^^/' This answer gave Alexander 
an hisi^h idea of Abdolonjrmus's virtue ; so that 
he presented him not only with the rich fumi- 
lure which had belonired to Strato, and part of 
the Persian plunder ^ but likewise annexed one 
ol the n eighho II rill <;: provinces to his dominions; 
Syria and Phcenit ia were already subdued 
by the Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. 
Thii^ city was justly entitled, the Queen of the 
Sen, that element bringing to it the tribute of all 
nations. She boasted her having first invented 
mi^'i£:ation, and tauj^ht mankind the ai;t of brav- 
L igS*he Minds and waves by the assistance of a 
^^^MHjIluk. TLe happy situation of Tyve, Mhe 
^^^^^^^4cy and exient of its ports, the cba- 
r "uUabitaiits, who were industrious^ 



1 
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laborious^ patient, and extremely courteous to 
strangers, invited thither merchants from all 
parts of tiie globe, so that it might be consi- 
dered, not so much a city belonging to any par- 
ticular nation, as the common city of all nations, 
and the centre of their commerce. 

Alexander thought it necessary, both ^ ^ 
for his pride and his interest, to take ^^^ ' 
this city. The spring was jiow com- 
ing on. Tyre was at that time seated in an 
island of the sea, about a quarter of a league 
from the continent. It was surrounded with a 
strong wall, an hundred and fifty feet high, 
which the waves of the sea washed, and die 
Carthaginians (a colony from Tyre) a mighty 
people, and sovereigns of the .ocean, whose 
ambassadors were at that time in the city, 
offering to Hercules, according to ancient cus- 
tom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged them- 
selves to succour the Tyrians.* It was this 
made them so haughty; firmly determined not 
to surrender, they fixed machines on the ramparts 
and on the towers, armed their young men, and 
built work-houses for the artificers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the city, so that 
every part resounded with the noise of warlike 
preparations. They likewise cast iron grapples, 
to tiirow on the enemy's works, and tear them 
away ; as also cramp irons, and such like in- 
struments formed for the xlefence of cities. So 
many difficulties opposing such a hazardous de- 

• When Alexander was advandag towards Tyre, immediately 
subsequent to the surrender of Sidon; Aselmic, their king, 
come out to meet him at the head of a deputation. Alexander re« 
eeived him and his followers with great kindness, and stated his 
wish to be. present at the sacrifice to the Tyrian Hercules : to this 
Aielmie replied, xthat although most anxious to gratify him in 
erery respect, he could not consent to the admission of Fersiana 
•ad Macedooiaai indiscriminately, within tl>e wails of Tyre» 
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fign^ and so many leasona^ shoohl Im^Jt madg 
Alexander decline the siege. * f* 

It was impossible to come n#ar tUs dty in 
order to storm ik, witfao^nt making a mole ivhick 
-would reach from tiie continent to the island ; 
and an attenq^t of this kind would be attended 
with difficalties timt were seemingiy insur- 
mountable. The little aim of the sea which se« 
.parated the island from the continent, lyas es« 
posed to the west wind, which often^ raised such 
^readftil stoirms there, that the Waves would in 
an instant sweep away aM works. Besides, aa 
the city was surrounded on all sides by the sea» 
there waa no fixing seating ladders^ nor throw- 
ing up batteries, but at a distance, in the ships; 
and the wall which projected into the sea to- 
wards the lower part, prevented people from 
landing; not to mentiou that the military en- 
gines, which might have been put on board the 
gallies, could not do much execution, Ae waves 
were so very tumultuous. 

These obstacles, however, by no means re- 
tarded the enterprising resolutions of Alexander, 
but willing to gain a place rather by treaty than 
by the sword, he sent heralds into the place, 
proposing a peace between the Tyrians and 
him. The citizens, however, a tumultuous, un- 
govemal^le body, instead of listening to his pro- 
posals, instead of endeavouring to avert bis re^ 
sentment, contrary to the law of nations, killed 
his heralds, and threw them from the^top of the 
walls into the sea. Tbi9 PUtr^^e inflamipg 
Alexander's passions to the bigbest 4iBgree, he • 
resolved upon the city's destoictioa, and sat 
down before it with persevering resentment. 
}!is first endeavour was to form a. p],cr putting 
£rom the continent, and reaclnng to the c>t>, 
which was built upon an island. From tlit 
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foimdations of an ancient city upon the shore; 
he dag stones and rabbish; from mount Le-^ 
banns, that hung over the city, he cut down 
cedars that served for piles ; and thus he began 
his work without interruption. But the farther 
they went from shore, the greater difl^culties 
they, met with, because the sea was deeper, and 
wori^men were much annoyed by the darts dis- 
charged from the top of the walls. The enemy 
also, who were masters at sea, coming in great 
boats, prevented the Macedonians from carry- 
ing on their work with vigour. At last, how- 
ever, the pile appeared above water, and a level ^ 
of considerable breadth: then the besieged at la^t 
perceived their rashness ; they saw with terror 
the vastness of the work which the se& had till 
then kept from their sight, and now began to 
attack the workmen with javelins, and wounded 
them at a distance. It was, therefore, resolved 
that skins and sails should be spread to cover 
the workmen, and that two wooden towers 
should be raised at the head of the mole, to pre- 
Tent the approaches of the enemy : yet these 
were burned soon after by the besieged, toge- 
ther with all the wood work composing the pile 
that could be touched by the fire. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs 
defeated, and his works demolished, was not at 
an dejected upon that account. His soldiers 
endeavoured, with redoubled vigout,. to repair 
the ruins of the mole, and made and planted 
new machines with such prodigious speed, as 
quite astonished the enemy. Alexander him- 
self was present on all occasions,, and super- 
intended every part of the works. His pre- 
sence and great abilities advanced these « still 
aore than the multitude of bands employed la 
' r 2 
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tbem. The whole WM nearly fiiiMhed,aiidbfM|^t 
ahBOst to the wall of the city, when there aioa^ 
a sadden aad ipipetuoiis wfaftd, which drore the 
waves with so much fary against the mole^ thai 
the cement and other things that haired it, gave 
way, s^d the wat^, rashing through the atones, 
broke it in the middle. As soon as the greiat 
heap of stones which supported the earth was 
thrown down, the whole sank at once as into 
an abyss. 

Any warrior bnt Alexander would that instsBt 
have quite laid aside his enterprise ; and indeed 
he himself debated whether he should not idh^ 
the siege. But a superior power, who had foxie^ 
told and sworn the ruin of Tyre, and whose m* 
ders this prince only executed, prompted him 
to continue the siege ; and, dispelling all his 
fear and anxiety, inspired him witfi courage and 
confidence, and fired the breasts of his vthoh 
amy with the same sentiments : for now the 
soldiers, as if but that moment airvved hefoie 
the city« forgetting all tiie toils they had undef* 
gone, b^;an to. raise a new mole, at whiehttey 
worked mcessanUy« 

In the meantime Alexander^ being co&vinoed 
that while the enemy remained masters at sea 
the city could not be taken, with great ^tiMgence 

Erpeured a fleet from vaiions parts, ,and em? 
arking himself, with some soldiers firom among 
his guard, he set sail towards the Tyriaa fleet, 
forming a line of battle. The Tyifus were at 
first determined to oppose him openly ; bait per-? 
oeiving the superiority of his forces, they kept 
All the gallies in their harbour^ to prevent th^ 
enemy from ^tering there. Alexander there- 
fi>re /was contented to draw up his ships near 
the blink along the shore, where they rode in 
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saSstf, and k^ Ae epom; 6c^ ^oBjoj^tog Itf » 
^vnrkjaen w]p0i were eBapJe]^ uppn tbe «a/ole-* 

'£he l^esiegi^rs, tims pfoteete^ we«t on wtk 
^reo* vigoiKr. The WQH&«ie» tli^^^^w iiite ike sea, 
iBshole tJ9eea» witii ^ tAB&k biaiH^a o^ tibiem^ 
ajudt laid gfeat atones oyer ftese^ ^ ^Jxiph Hiejf 
pvt otibiBf iroe^y and the teMev tbey covered m^ 
elay, "whicJi ser^retd mfitead of mortar. After- 
\vsards, heaping more trees and sliones on these^ 
the TPhote, liui9 joined toge&erji formed onia 
emiitQ hody. Thu( bank waa laade irid^ thaa 
the fojmer ones ; in order that the towers that 
were b»at ip. the nadctte oaAght he e«tof the 
Deachof sach armws as diouLd be ahoAfrom 
liiose siusgA whldh night attempt to break dowa 
the adge»of like mole. Thus, after many delays^ 
the pattenee of the workm^a finrmonniingeYei^ 
obslaeh^ it waa at Ia$t &iished in its utiiioet 
perfection. The Macedonians pla^d military 
engines of all kinds on the mole^ in order to^ 
^ake the waHs with hattering*rams, and hnrl 
on the besieged arrows, atones, and bnming 
toiv^oft. Tims, by degrees approaching to the 
foot of the wall, the Tyriaaa were attacked ia 
ciose eotthat, and mvested on all sides, both by 
sea and land. 

A general a^aok was now, theretoe^ tiionght 
necessary; and tibe king manni^ his pdlies^ 

* Sliri^g tt^; 81^ of I>P8 AlexaiKler made ab ncutnmk 
•gainat thd ^biaps wlvo Uyed near Aotilibaaua ; an,d on tbis od. 
fsaaion was near losing his life, b]f his afiectibn for bis preceptor, 
who accompanied him. * As the party wene ascending a steep bil^ 
B)P«imacfaus became ao fiitigiud. that be vas completely left ba- 
hind,.. and out of sight of bis companions; Al«[aoder, who had^ 
never quitted Lysimfcbus, vbeo night ciMne on perceiving a party 
of the enemy seated by a watch iire« made an unezpect^. attack, 
and' slew two of them, upon which the rest, fled, and left him ioi 
lioBseasion of their spoils^ Then nmog « torch* be he]d h up 9|i^; 
bis friencU were directed to the spot where he and hia jftm 
lay, and there the whole party passed the night unmolested. 
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which he had joined to each other, ordered them 
to approach the walls about midnight, and at-- 
lack the city with resolution* The Tjrrians 
BOW gave themselves over for lost ; when on a 
sudden the sky was overspread with such thick 
clouds, as quite took away the faint glimmering 
of light which before darted through the g^oom ; 
the sea rose by insensible degrees, and the bil* 
lows being swelled by the fury of die winds, in- 
creased to a dreadful storm ; the vessels dashed 
one against the other with so much violence, that 
the cables which before fastened them together, 
were either loosened or broke to pieces ; the 
planks split, and, making a horrible crash, carried 
off the soldiers with them ; for the tempest was 
so furious, that it was not possible to manase 
or steer the gallies thus fastened together* At 
last, however, they brought them near the shore^ 
but the greatest part were in a shattered con- 
dition. 

This good fortune of the Tyrians was counter- 
balanced by an unexpected calamity ; they had 
longexpected succours from Carthage, aflourish- 
iog colony of their own, but they now received 
advice from thence that the Carthaginians were 
absolutely unable to give them any assistance, 
being over-awed themselves by a powerful army 
of Syracusans, who were laying waste their 
country. The Tyrians, therefore, frustrated in 
their hope, still maintained their resolution of 
defending themselves to their last extremity ; 
and accordingly sent off their women and chil- 
dren to Carthage, as being of no use in the de- 
fence of their city. 

And now the engines playing^ the city was 
warmly attacked on all sides, and as vigorously 
defended. The besieged, taught and animated 
by imminent danger, and the extreme necessity 
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10 wiuah tjb^y wer^ iml^c^, inve^lied 4fl^ new 
sMTti to d«li9)ftd ^ifim&tiyea, wd repidse tlie ene-. 
JXkf, Tk^Y Mr«^e4 off fiU the darts diyscharged 
ft^ th^ bl^i6it^iei9Wist tk%v^, by tb^ %f ^8t<uic^. 
of t«nmg-wbei9la, vvhich dtbev broke tb^ot to 
pieeed^ or c«med tfcam aiM>ther way. They 
deadened the violence of the stones tbal wem 
hmlfiti a$ tbepa* by aeiMnif npi^l^d of sa^apd 
€^uteAM» made of a aoftsabst^9o> whiohe^isily 
gcureway. Toavwiytfa^sbJyfiwUebadvBiipetfl 
agwxst' tbek wall, they ^ed f^^liiig iroBfli 
afiui soyUies to j^ts ^r beauts; tbeA strs^nis^ 
tbiedr mtapidtas (an eooT»o]ars \mi of crossr 
boviifX ^^y li^ tho^e great pieces of timber 
iif^9 tfaem instead of arrows, 9Bd shot them o0 
oa a sudden at the enemy : these crashed son^^ 
to pieces by thek great weight; and th# hooM» 
px pensile scythes, with which they were anpoedsu 
tore ojAi^s to pieces, and did eon^erab)^ 
damage to their ships. They also had brazeiit 
4»luelds, which they drew red hot out of the fire^ 
and, filling these with burning sand, hurled theai 
in an instant from the top of the wall 9p(m the 
enemy. Tfaer^ was nothing the Macedonians 
so much dreaded as this last invention; for^,' 
the moment this burning sand got .to the flesh;, 
thnoogh tl^e crevices in tiie armour, it pierced 
to the very bone, and stpck so close^ tl^t thero 
was no pulling it off ; so that the soldiers, throw- 
ing down their anns, and tearing their clothes to 
pieces, were in Ibis manner exposed naj^ed aud 
delenoeless, to the shot of the enemy. It was 
now th<m^t that Alexaader, quite discour- 
aged with his loss, was detennin^ to selinquisi]^ 
the siege ; hut he n&solved to m.ake a last effort 
wiA a great numhw of ships, which he msmied 
with the flower of his army- Accondyungly «. 
second ivav^ eipgagem(^At was fought, i^ vrhicK 
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the Tynans, after fightiogivith intrepidity, were 
obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards the 
city. The king pursued the rear very close, 
but was not able to enter their haibour, being 
repulsed by arrows shot from the wall ; how- 
ever, ho either took or sunk a great number of 
their ships. 

Both the attack and defence were now more 
vigorous than ever. The courage of the comba- 
tants increased with the danger ; and each side, 
animated by the most powerful motives, fought 
like lions. Wherever the batterii^-rams ^ 
beat down any part of tilie wall^ and the bridges 
were thrown out, instantly the Axgyn^pideB 
mounted the breach with the utmost valour, be- 
ing headed by Admetus, one of the bravest offi- 
cers in tilie army, who was killed by the thrust of 
a spear as he was encouraging his soldiers* The 
presence of the king, and especially the example 
he set, fired his troops with unusual bravery. 
He himself ascended one of the towers, which 
was of a prodigious height, and there was ex- 
posed to the greatest dangers his courage had 
ever made him hazard ; for being immediately 
known by his insignia, and the richness of bis 
armour, he served as a mark for all the arrows 
of the enemy. On this occasion he perfonned 
wonders ; killed with javelins sevenJ of those 
who defended the wall ; when advancing nearer 
to them, he forced some with his sword, and 
others with his shield, either into the city or the 
sea ; the tower where he fought almost touching 
the wall. He soon ascended the wall, by the as- 
sistance of floating bridges; and, followed by 
the principal officers, possessed himself of two 
towers, and the space between them. The bat- 
tering-rams had already made several breaches; 
the fleet had forced into the harbour; and some 
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of die Macedonians bad possessed themselves 
of the towers which were abandoned. Th^ 
Tynans, seeing the enemy master of thrir ram- 
part, retired towards an open place, called 
Agenor, and there stood. Iheir ground; bat 
Alexander marching up with his regiment of 
body-gfuards, killed part of them, and obliged 
the rest to fly. At the same time Tyre being 
taken on that side which lay towards the har- 
bour, the Macedonians ran up and. down every 
part of the city, sparing no person who came in 
their way, being highly exasperated at the long 
resistance of the besieged, and the barbarities 
they had exercised towards some of their com<^ 
rades who had been taken in their return to 
Sidon and thrown from the battlements, after 
their throats had been ci|t, in the sight of Ui^ 
whole army. The Tyrians, thus reduced to the 
last extremity, shut themselves up in their 
houses, to avoid the sword of the conqueror ; 
others rushed into the midst of the enemy, to 
sell their lives as dearly as they could ; and 
some threw stones from the tops of their houses, ' 
to crush the assailants below ; the old men waited 
at their doors, expecting every instant to be 
sacrificed,fromtherage of the soldiers. In this 
general carnage, the Sydonian Soldiers alone> 
Uiat were in Alexander's army, seemed touched 
with pity for the fate of the wretched inhabi- 
tants: they gave protection to many of the 
Tyrians, whom they considered as countrymen, 
and carried great numbers of them privately on 
board their ships. The numbers that were thus 
slaughtered by the enraged soldiers, were incre- 
dible ; even after conquest, the victor's resent- 
ment did not subside ; he ordered no less than 
two thousand men, that were taken in the storm, 
to be naCed to crosses along the ^hore. Th^ 
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mttnber cif pilsoners amounted to tUrty Aon- 
eand^ and w6)pe all sold as slaves in different 

Brts of the woiiM. Itms fell Tjre, on tlie 
A day of Angtifit^ in Hie tiiree hniidred and 
thirty-second year before tbe hiith of Chfist, 
ttal hafd b^n for many ages the most flovrudmg 
city in the wodd, and bad sj^read tiie arts ^ 
commerce into the remotest negions^ 

Wlnlst Alexander was carrjnUig on the siege 
^tTjre, he receired A seeofld letter flrom Darins, 
in which that monarch soemed mere 'sensMe 
of Ms poweir than befote ; he now gave Um die 
tills at king^ mM offered him ten thonsand 
tatents M ^ imMtem for his captive mother sod 
wife; he oflfered him his danghter Stethra ia 
tearriage, with all the country he had conqveredi 
us far as the river Euphrates ; he hinted to Urn 
the fncoosiam^y of fortune^ imd described at 
lafge the powers he was still possesi^ of te 
oppose. These terms were so considierabie, 
tnat when tbe king debated npon them in cmb- 
cii, Partnenfo^ one of his generals, could not 
help observing, that if he were Alexander, he 
would agree to such a proposal; to wUck 
Alexander nobly replied ; ** and so would I, weie 
I Partaenio;" he therefore treated the proposals 
of Darius with haughty contempt, and ivAised 
to aceept of treasures which he already con- 

* Tbe ftlcgt ^ Tj^ %k% nMmy Mber nHobs tvmti in andfitt 
hiatory, was brou^t to • coDclutkm (on that prcciM 6»y) partly ty 
ftipemltiouf interference* Aristander the Boiutli'Mjer, in oScsing 
AacrificeK, declared thai the entrails of the Tictinii indicated the 
capture of Tjre within tliat month ; but that diay being the latt of 
4he month, hit prophecy was rcoehrtd witfi feelhsga ^eontempt 
Alexander, always Attentive to religiocis concerns, determined upon 
Y roTiDg the prediction true, and first he directed that that day fbould 
b« called the twenty-eightb instead of the thutieth, and betideiy he in- 
creaKd his eserUons with inch vigour and enthnsiauii, that Tjie 
«urvend«nd thft|Tary day. 
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sidered as his own. From Tyre Ale^^ander 
marched to Jerasalem, fully resolved to punish 
that city for having reftised to supply his army 
with provisions during the late siege : but the 
resentment of the conqueror was averted by 
xneeting a procession of the inhabitants of that 
city on his way, marching out to receive him, 
dressed in white, with a Jewish high-priest be* 
fore them, with a mitre on his head, on the front 
of which the name of God was written. The 
moment the king perceived the high-priest Jad- 
dua, he advanced towards him with an air of the 
most profound respect, bowed his body, adored 
the august name upon his front, and saluted him 
who wore it with religious veneration* Then 
Ihe Jews surrounded Alexander, raised their 
voices to wish him every kind of prosperity. 
All the spectators were seized with inexpres*> 
sible surprise ; thc^ could scarce believe their 
«yes ; and did not know how to account for a 
^ight so contrary to their expectation^ and so 
vastly improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover frond 
his astonishment, asked the king, how ii came to 
pass that he who was adored by every one, 
adored the high-priest of the Jews ? " I do not," 
replied Alexander, ^' adore the high-priest, but 
the God whose minister he is ; for whilst I was 
at Dia in Macedonia, my nlind wholly fixed on 
the great design of ihe Persian war, as I was 
resolving the methods how to conquer Asia^ 
this very man, dressed in the same robes, ap- 
.peared to me in a dream, exhorted me to banish 
my fear, bid me ^:ross the Hellespont boldly, 
^and assured me that God would march at the 
head of my army, and give me the victory over 
that of the Persians." This speech, delivered 
with an air of sincerity, no doubt had its effec^ 

T^L. IK Q 
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in encouragisg the anny, and establishing an 
opinion that Alexander's mission was from 
heaven. Alexander having embraced the high- 
prie#t, was conducted by him to the temple, 
where, after he had explained to hiin many pro- 
phecies in different parts of the Old Testament 
concerning his invasion, he taught |iim to offer 
up a sacr&ce in the Jewish manner.* 

Alexander was so much pleased with his 
reception upon this occasion, that, before he 
left Jerusalem, he assembled the Jews, and 
bade them ask any favour they should think 
proper. Their request was, to be allowed to 
live according to their ancient laws and maxims ; 
to be exempted from tribute every seventh year, 
as they were by their laws exempted from labour, . 
and could, consequently, have no harvests : they 
requested, that such of their brethren as were 
settled in Asia should be indulged in the same 
privileges. Thus, being gratified in all their 
desires, great numbers of them offered to enlist 
themselves in his army. Soon after the Samari- 
tans demanded the same favouris ; but he gave 
them an evasive answer, and promised to^take 
the matter into consideration upon his return. 
. From this he went on to 6aza,t where he 

**Tbis aloiy Is altogether dSscredSted bj Mitford — It is told bj 
Josephus, and is to be mel in the book of Maccabees; 

f Tbe dty of Gata was situated in an extensive plain of deep 
sand, at a distance of about two miles frota the sea— The dtflknl^^ 
of erecting outworks in this place was Tery great, as aU the mate* 
riak were tP be brought from a distance, and the expense is sup- 
posed to have exceeded that of the siege of I^re. . One daf, white 
iilexaudcr was inspecting the works crecciDg befbre the town, a 

'bird fl/ing over him, let fall a clod of earth upon his abouldor ; 
^risiander's interpretation of the omen was^ that he should be 

' jifmrnded in that slioulder ; and the event con6fmed the tnidi of bis 
prediction, for the sevcn.st wou&d Aiuamder erer received was at 
'VsegeofCua. 
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{ojotad a more obstinate resistance than he bad 
expected; but at length taking the town by 
storm, and having cut tixe garrison, consisting df 
ten t]]^|isand men, to pieces with brutal fero* 
city, he ordered Batis, the governor, to bd 
brought before him ; and having in vain endea- 
voured to intimidate him, commanded at last, 
that holes should be bored through his heels, 
and thus to be tied by cords to the back of hi3 
chariot, and in this manner to be dragged round 
the waUar of the city. This he did in imitation 
of Achilles, whom Homer decribes as having 
dragged Hector round the walls of Troy in the 
same manner; butitwas^ reading the poet to 
very little advantage, to imitate his hero in the 
most unworthy part of bis character. 

A^ soon as Alexander had ended the siege of 
Gaza, he left a garrison there*, and turned the 
whole power of his arms towards Egypt,* In 
seven days* march he arrived before Pelusium", 
whither a great number of Egyptians had as- 
sembled, with all imaginable diligence, to own 
him for their sovereign; being, heartily dis- 
pleased with the Persian government, as like- 
wise the Persian governors ; as ther one detroy- 
ed their liberty , the other ridiculed their religion. 
Masaces, the Persian governor, who commanded 
in Memphis, finding it would be to no purpose 
for him to resist so triumphant an army, and that 
Darius his sovereign was not in a condition to 
succour him, set open the gates of the city to 
the conqueror, and gave up eight hundred ta- 
lents, (about one hundred and forty thousand 

• Arriving at Trlixilis on tHe Syrian* coast, fie (bund some Per* 
aan vessels, these be employed in an expedition to Cyprus, in search 
of auxiliaries, and returned with a considerable number of recruiUj 
whom he led into Egypt. 
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)[>ounds^) and all the king's fiiniitare. Tims 
Alexander possessed himself of all Egypt, with- 
out meeting with the least opposition. 

He now, therefore, formed a design of visiting 
the temple of Jnpiter. This temple was situ- 
ated at a distance of twelve days' Jonmey from 
Memphis, in the midst of the sandy deserts of 
Lybia. Alexander having read in Homer, and 
other fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of 
the heroes were represented as the sons of some 
deity, was willing nimself to pass for a hero, 
and knew that he could bribe the priests to 
compliment him, as of celestial origin. Setting 
ont therefore along the river Memphis, and after 
having passed Canopus, opposite the island of 
Pharos, he there laid the foundation of the city 
Alexandria, which in a little time became one 
of the most flourishing towns for commerce in 
the w'orld.* From thence he had a journey of 
three hundred and forty miles to the temple of 
Jupiter ; the way leading through inhospitable 

* The dty of Aleundria, m dbtinguithed In sflter aget, i« d«- 
jwrving of greater notice tb«n otir hltunrieii has beitovred upon ilk 
In the cboioe ofa lite^ the great founder waa influenced by tiie fol' 
lowing verw of Uomer, wbkh had occurred to htm in a dream ; . 

*' High o*er a gulpby tea, the Fharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of difcmboguing Mile* ***— Por«. 

The moment he awolie he quit hit bed and hastened to Pharos 
where be instantly perceited the adTantages of such a situation for a 
commercial capital, and directed Dinocnitce« the arcbitaet of the 
new temple of Diana at Epbesusi to commence the buildtog of 
AleiaBdria.— From the period ^ its foundation this city continued 
to increane in iniportance, not only aa an emporium of oommcroc, 
but as the seat <^ literature, until the invasion of the Saracena in 
the eerentb century : here the Ptolemys collected the celebrated 
library, which was burned by order of the Caliph Omar, A. IX 642: 
and historians soy , that the coDtente of tlifi Alexandrian library sup- 
plied fuel for 4000 batlis for the space of six months.— Alexandria 
. is also remarkable for having posseted schools of Philosophy, Astros 
Jiomy, Theology and Biyslc, of the highest reputation for ceotnries. 
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deserts^ and plains of saHd. The soldiers were 
patient enough for the two first days' march, be- 
fore tiiey arrived amidst the dreadfnl solitudes ; 
but as' soon as they found themselves in vast 
plains, covered with sands of aprodigious depth, 
they were greatly terrified . Surrounded as with. 
a sea, they gazed round as fair as their sight could 
extend, to discover, if possible, some place that 
-wsis inhabited ; but all in vain, for they could 
not perceive so much as a single tree, nor tlie 
least foot-steps of any land that had been cul- 
tivated. To increase their calamity, the water 
that theyhad brought in goat-skins, upon camels, 
now fitiled, and there was not so much as a 
single drop in all that sandy desert. They were, 
however, greatly refreshed by the accidental 
fallio^ of a shower, which served to encourage 
them in their progress, till they came to the 
temple of the deity. Nothing can be more fan- 
ciful flian the description the historians have 
given us of this gloomy retreat : it is represented 
as a small spot of fertile ground, in the midst 
of v^st solitudes of sand ; it is cov^ed with 
the thickest trees, that exclude the rays of the 
sun ;: and watered with several springs, which 
preserved it in perpetual verdure; near the 
grove where the temple stood was the Fountain 
of the Sun, which at day-break was luke-warm^ 
at noon^ cold> then towards evening insensibly 
grew wariiler, and was boiling hot at midnight. 
The god worshipped in this place has bis statue 
made of emeralds, and other precious stones : 
and from the head to the navel resembled a ram. 
No sooner bad Alexander ^.ppeared before the 
altar, rthan the high priest declared him to be 
the son of Jupiter; the conqueror quite intoxi- 
cated with the adulation, asked, w|iether he 
should have success in his expedition? fV^ 
Q2 
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priest answered, that be shoald be numarcb 
of the world. The conqueror required, if hi* 
father's murderers were punished t the priest 
replied, that his father Jupiter was immortal, 
but that the murderers of Philip had been all 
extirpated.* 

Alexander having ended his sacrifice* and re- 
warded die priests, who had been so liberal of 
their titles, from tbat time supposed himself, 
or would have it supposed, that he was the son 
of Jupiter. Upon his return from the temple, 
and during his stay in Egypt, he settled the go- 
vernment of that country on the most solid 
foundation ; he divided it into districts, over 
each of which he appointed a lieutenant, who 
received orders from himself alone. And thus 
having settled affairs there, be set out in the 
beginning of spring to march against Darius, 
who was now preparing to oppose him. He 
made some stay at Tyre, to settle the various 
affairs of the countries he had left behind ; and 

* Wh«C could h«fe Influenced Afextnder to mdertike m> dftn^ 
iftroue And uoprofliable mi expedition, hUtorimoM do not appear «• 
tbfled of: the eztraTsgance of bit cbarecter migbt be coneldavd 
•ufficient reaion, and confidence of providential protection, wbleb he 
had eo frequently experienced. The danger of this Journey con- 
tieted not merely in the haserd of being left in want at water, but 
•bottld a breese ariio hie entire amy migbt bare been emothcred in 
the cloude of caod, aioeeurred long before to the ermy of Gem* 
byiet.— But he did not hetitato to tempt Fortune, who never had 
been ineooetant to him, and in thii Inttnnce the wrought a mirticlo 
la bit Ikvour, fora heavy shower falling, all the plain became bard 
and pleasant to the foot, and the men were loppUed at thesarat 
time with abundance of water. But the most probable reason 
for undertaking such a Journey, appears to have been a desire to imi« 
ta te Pe rseus and Hercules, who both had' consulted this oracle. 
Perseus, when he went against the Gorgons, and Hercules, when be 
marched into Lybia against Antanis,and afterwards in bis Egyptian 
expedition, against fiudris ; the oamt .imm0» ii derived from tha 
prftkword ^ajx/tof iMnt^^ 
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advanced towards new conquei^ts. On hid 
match, Statifa, the wife of Darius, died in child^ 
bed, and was honoured with a funeral ceremony 
due to her exalted character. He continued his 
journey towards the Tygris, where he at last 
expected to come up with the enemy, and to 
strike one blow which should decide the fate 
of nations, 

Darius had already made overtures of peace 
to him twice ; butfinding at last that there were 
no hopes of concluding one, unless he resigned 
the whole empire to him, prepared himself again 
for battle. For this purpose he assembled in 
Babylon an army half as numerous again as that 
at Issus, and marched it towards Nineveh., His 
forces covered all the plains of Mesopotamia* 
Advice being brought, that the enemy was not 
far off) he caused Satropates, colonel of the 
cavalry, to advance at the head of a thousand 
chosen horse; and likewise gave six thousand 
to Mazeus, governor of the province; alt of 
whom were to prevent Alexander from crossing 
the river, and to lay waste the country through 
5«hich that monarch was to pass ; but be arrived 
too late. 

The Tygris is the most rapid river of all the 
east ; and it was with some difficulty that Alex- 
ander's soldiers were able to stem the current, 
carrying their arms over their heads. The king 
walked on foot among the infantry, and pointed 
out with his hand the passage to the soldiers : 
he commanded them in a loud voice, to save 
nothii)ig but their arms, and let their baggage, 
that retarded them in the water, float away with 
the stream. At length they were drawn up in 
battle array on the opposite shore; and en* 
camped two days near the river, still preparing 
for action. An eclipse of the moon, which hap 
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pened about that time, gave Alexander's sol-^' 
diers great uneasiness ; but he brought forward 
some Egyptian sooth-sayers, who assured the 
armyy that the moon portended calamities not 
to the Greeks, but the Persianif* By this arti- 
fice the hopes and the couraee of the soldiers 
being revived once more, the lung led them on 
to meet the enemy, and began his march at mid* 
night. On his right hand lay the Tygris, and. 
on his left the Gordycean mountains. At break 
of day news was brought, that Darius was bol 
twenty miles from the place they then were. All 
things now, therefore, threatened an approach- 
ing battle ; when Darius, who had already twice 
sued fox peace, sent new conditions, still more 
advantageous than the former ; but Alexander 
refused his offers; proudly replying, that the 
world would not permit two suns npr two sove-* 
reigns. Thus all negotiation being at an end, 
both sides prepared for battle, equaUy irritated^ 
and equally ambitious. Darius pitched his 
camp near a village called Gaugamela,* and 
the river Bumadus, on a plain at no consider* 
able distance from Arbeia. He had before 
levelled the spot, which he pitched upon for 
the field of battle, in order that his chariots 
and cavalry might have full room to move in.; 
since his fighting in the streights of Cilicia had 
lost him the battle fought there. 

* The TflUigt d G«ugimteT«, or the home of the ctoid, was 99 
MHed, beeaute Darius, the ion of Hytttapet, having cicaped from 
his enemiflt by means of a camel of femarkable swiftoMB^ that 
carried him across the deserts of ScjthiatpUwed her at this place, and 
appointed a certain village for her suppiort ; hot the Maeedoniaaa 
called this the battle of Artiela, a village of great importance^ dx 
miles from Gaugamela.— So the battle commonly called in Bnglapd, 
" the battle of Waterloo,*' amongst the French takes iti name from 
ftc village of Jdount St. Jeam 
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Alexander upon hearing thisnews^ continued 
four days in the place he was then, to rest his 
army, and surrounded his camp with trenches 
and pallisadoes ; for he was, determined to leave 
all his hduggage, and the useless soldiers in it, 
and march the remainder against the enemy, with 
no other equipage than tiiei arms they carried » 
Accordingly he set out about nine in theeven- 
ing, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; who> 
upon this adyice, had dratm up his army in 
order of battle, Alexander also marched in 
battle array, for both armies were within two 
or three leagues of each othen When he was 
arrived at the mountains, where he could dis- 
4)over the enemy's army, he halted ^ and having 
assembled his general officers, as well Mace- 
donians as foreigners, he debated whether they 
should engage immediately, or pitch their camp 
In that place. The latter opinion being follow- 
ed, because it was judgod proper foir them to 
view the field of battle, and the manner in which 
the enemy was drawn up, the army encamped 
in the same order in which it had marched ; 
during which Alexander at the head of his in- 
fantry lightly armed, and his royal regiments, 
marched round the plain in which the battle Was 
to be fought. 

Being returned, he assembled his general of- 
ficers a second time, and told them, that there 
was no occasion for making a speech, because 
their courage and great actions were alone suf- 
ficient to excite them to glory ; and he desired 
them only to represent to the soldiers, that they 
were not to fight on this occasion for Phoenicia 
or iEgypt, but for all Asia, which would be pos- 
sessed by him who should conquer ; and that 
after having gone through so many provinces, 
and left beUnd them so great a . number ^^ 
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rivefB and moantaiUSi they could secure theif re- 
treat no otherwise than by gakung a complete 
yictory. After this speech, he ordered them to 
seek some repose. 

It is said Parmenio adviscid him to attack 
the enemy in the night-time, alleging, that they 
might easily be defeated if fallen upon by sur- 

{>rise and in the dark ; but the king answered so 
ond that all present might hear him, that it did 
not become Alexander to steal a victory, and 
therefore he was resolved to. fight and conqnei 
in broad day-light. TbiA was a haughty, but 
at the same time a prudent answer ; for it was 
running great hazard to fall upon so numerous 
an army in the niffht-time, and in an unknown 
country, Darius fearing he should be attacked 
unawares because he had not intrenched him* 
self, obliged his soldiers to continue the whole 
night under arms, which proved of the highest 
prejudice to him in the engagement; in the mean 
time Alexander went to bed to repose himself 
the remaining part of the night -^ as he revolved 
in his mind^ not without some emotion, the con- 
sequence of the battle which was upon the 
point of being fought, he could not sleep imme- 
diately. But his body being oppressed in aman- 
ner by the anxiety of his mind, he slept soundly 
the whole night, contrary to his usual eustom, 
so that when his generals were assembled at 
day-break before his tent, to receive his orders, 
they were greatly surprised to find he was not 
awake ; upon which they themselvei^ command* 
ed the soldiers to take some refreshment. Par- 
menio having at last awaked him, and seeming 
surprised to find him in so calm and sweet a 
sleeper jost as he was going to fight a battle in 
which hig whole fortune lay at stake. ^* How 
could it be possible/' said Alexander^ ,^^for m» 
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»ot to be calm, since the enemy is coming to' 
deliver himself into my hands ? " Upon this he 
immediately took up his arms, mounted his 
horse, and rode up and down the ranks, exhort- 
ing the troops to behave gallantly^ and, |f pos- 
sible, to surpass their ancient fame, and the 
glory they had hitherto acquired. 
. There was a great difference between the two 
armies in respect of numbers, but much more 
with regard to courage. That of Darius con- 
sisted at least of six hundred thousand foot, 
and forty thousand horse ; and the other of no 
more than forty thousand foot, and seven or 
eight thousand horse; but the Iktter was all 
fire and streQgth ; whereas on the side of the 
Persians, it was a prodigious assemblage of 
men, not of soldiers; an empty phantom, rather 
than a real army. ^ Both sides were disposed 
in very near the same array. The forces were 
4rawn up in two lines, the cavalry on the two 
wings, and the infantry in the middle ; the one 
and the other being under the particular conduct 
of the chiefs of each of the different nations that 
composed them, and commanded in general 
•by the principal crown oflSc^s. Hie front of the 
battle (under Darius) was covered with two 
linndred chariots^ armed with scythes, and with 
fifteen elephants, that king taking his post in 
the centre of -the first Kne. Besides the guards, 
which were the Mower of his forces, he also had 
fortified himself with the Grecian infantry, whom 
be had drawn up near his person, believing this 
body only capable of opposing the Macedonian 
phalanx. As his army spread over a much 
.greater space o^" ground than that of the ene- 
my, he intended to surround and to charge them 
at one and the same time^ both in front and 
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Haxik, which, ^om Alexander'B disposition, tie^ 
soon after found impossible, '^rr^ '^ ,, / V ' 

Darius being afraid lest tire Macedoiri&ns 
should draw him from the spot of gjound he bad 
levelled, and carry him into another that was 
rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry in 
bis left whig, which spread much farther than 
that of the enemy's right, to march directly for- 
ward, and whe^l about upon the Macedonians 
in flank to prevent them from extending their 
troops farther ; upon which Alexander de- 
spatched against them the body of horse in his 
service, commanded by Menidas ; biit as these 
were not able to make bead against the enemy, 
because of their prodigious numbers, he rein- 
forced them with the Pceanians, whom Aretas 
commanded, and with the foreign cavalfv. Be^ 
sides the advantage of numbers^ the Persians 
had that also of coats of mail, which secured 
themselves and their horses much more, and.by 
which Alexander's cavalry was prodigiously 
annoyed. However, the Macedonians marched 
to the charge with mat bravery, and at last 
put the enemy to flignt. 

Upon this Uie Persians opposed the chariots 
armed with scythes against the Macedonian 
phalanx, in order to break it, but with little 
success. The noise which the soldiers who 
were lightly armed made by striking their swords 
against their bucklers, and the arrows which 
flew on all sides, frightened the horses, and made 
a great number of them turn back against their 
own troops. Others laying hold of the horses' 
bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them 
to pieces. Part of the chariots drove between 
the battalions, which opened to make way for 
them, as they had been ordered to do, by which 
means they did little or no execution. 
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Aleicander seeing Oarkus set his wbole amiy 
ia «ietM>n ia order to eharge him, emplOTed a 
stratagem ^o encourage his soldiers. When 
^Oie battle "was at iSme ketlest, and the Macedo- 
nians ^ere in the greatest 4anger, Aristander 
the sooOi-sajrer, clothed in white robes, hold- 
ing a brandi of laurel in his hand, advanced 
among the coiid>atants, as he had been instnict- 
ed by the king; and erj^ng, that he saw an 
eagle hovering over Alexander's head, (a sure 
omen of victory,) he shewed, wifli bis fii^r, 
the pretended bird to the soldiers ; who relying 
upon the sincerity of the sooth-sayer, fancied 
they also saw it; and thereupon renewed the 
attadk with greater ardour and cheerfulness 
tiian' ever. Alexander now pressed to the 
place in whidi Darius was stationed, and the 
presence of the two opposing kings inspired 
bofh «ides with vigour. Darius was mounted 
<m a chariot, and Alexander on horseback ; both 
surrounded with their bravest officers and sol- 
diers, whose «nly endeavours were to save the 
lives of Aeir respective princes at Ibe hazard 
of their own« The battle was obstinate and 
l>)oody. Alexander haiguig wounded Darius's 
charioteer with a javdin, the Persians as well 
as the Macedonians imagined that the king 
was killed; upon which the former, break- 
ing aloud into the most dismal sounds, the 
whole army was seized with the greatest con- 
sternation. The relations of Darius, who were 
at his left hand, £ed away with the guards, and 
so. abandoned the chariot ; but those who were 
at his right, took him into the centre of their 
body. Historians relate, that the prince having 
drawn his scimitar, reflected whether he ought 
iiot to lay violent hands on .himself^ rather than 
fly in an ignondoious manner. But perceiviagf 

VOL. II. R 
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froii^ his chariot that his Boldi^rs, still fought, 
he was ashamed to fdrsal^e them ; and as £vi- 
ded between hope and despair the Persians re- 
tired insensibly, and thinned their ranks^ when 
it conld no longer be called ly battle/ bat a 
slaughter. Then Darius turning about his cha- 
riot, fled with the rest ; and the conqueror was 
now wholly employed in pursuing him. But in 
the mean time, finding that the left wing of hiH 
army, which was commanded by Parmenio, wa^ 
in great danger, Alexander was obliged to desist 
from pursuing Darius, whom he had almost over- 
taken, and wheeled round to attack the Persian 
horse, that, after plundering the camp, were 
retiring in good order ;* them he cut in pieces ; 
and the scale of the battle turning in favour of 
the Macedonians, a total rout of the Persians 
ensued. The pursuit was warm, and the slau|;h- 
fet amazing : Alexander rode as far as Arbela 
after Darius ; every moment hoping to come up 
with that monarch ; he had just passed through 
when Alexander arrived, but he left his treasure, 
with his chariot, bow, and shield^, as a prey to 
the enemy. 
-D fi Such was the success of this famous 
giv^' battle, which gave empire to the coh- 
queror. According to Arrian, the Per- 
sians lost three hundred thousand men, besides 
those who were taken prisoners ; which^ at least, 
is a proof that the loss was very great on their 
side. That of Alexander's was very inconside* 
rable ; he not losing, ^according to the last-men- 
tioned author, , above twelve hundred men, 
•most of whom were horse. This engagement 
was fought on the second of October, about the 

* On tbfs occaaioti « moft bloocly conflict erttued, tixty of 
Alexander** body guard were elain, and Hephnation, Camua, tod 
MwMaa, oflicera of rtnX, were acrereljr wounded 
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same time that, two years before, the battle of 
Issus was fought. As Gaugamela, in Assyria, 
the spot where the two armies engaged, was 4 
small place of very little note, this was called 
the battle of Arbela, that city being nearest to 
the field of battle. 

Darius, after this dreadful defeat, rode to- 
wards the river Lycus, with very few atten- 
dants ; he was advised to break down the bridges 
to secure his retreat ; but he refused, saying, 
he would not save his life at the expense of 
thousands of his subjects. After riding a great 
number of miles, full speed, he arrived at mid- 
night at Arbela ; from thence he fled towards 
Media, over the Armenian mountains,* fol- 
* lowed by his satraps^ and a few of his guards, 
expecting the worst, despairing of fortune, a 
wretched survivor of his country s ruin. 

In the mean time Alexander approached 
near Babylon ; and Mazseus the governor, who 
had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, 
surrendered it to him without striking a blow. 
Alexander, therefore, entered the city at the head 
of his whole army, as if he had been marching 
to^ a battle. The walls of Babylon were lined 
with people notwithstanding the greatest part 
of the citizens were gone out before, from the 
impatient desire they had to see their new sove- 
reign, whose renown had far outstripped his 
march. Bagophanes, governor of the fortress, 
and guardian of the treasure, unwilluig to dis- 
cover less zeal than Mazasus, strewed the 
streets with flowers, and raised on both sides of 

* He was accompanied by Paron of Phocis, and Claneon of 
iBtolia, with about two thousand troops. Those ofiicen adhered ^o 
Darius as much from the terror of falliag into the power of Alex- 
ander, as from the nacerltjr of their attachment to the unfortunato 
Pariiis. 
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the way silver altars^ which smoked not onl^ 
^i\\i frankincense, bnt the most fragrant per- 
fumes of every kind. Last of all eama the pre- 
sents which were to be made to the king ; viz. 
herds of cattle, and a great number of horses ; 
as also lions and panthers, which were carried 
in cages. After these the Ifagi walked, sing- 
jng hymns after the manner of their country ; 
then the Chaldeans, accompanied by the Baby* 
jonish sooth-sayers and musicians.* The rear 
was brought up by the Babylonish cavalry ; of 
which both men and horses were so sumptuously 
arrayed, that imagination can scarce reach their 
magnificence. The king caused the people to 
)yalk after the infantry, and himself> sufrouBded 
\vitb his guards, and seated on a chariot, entered 
th^ city» and from thence rode to the palace, as in 
^kind of triumph. The next day he took a view 
Of all Darius's i^oney and moveables, which 
amounted to incredible sums, and whlcfr he 
distributed with generosity among his soWers.f 
lie gave the government of the province to 
Maz^eus; and the command of the forces be 
left there, to ApoUodorus of Ampbipolis ; artd 
the collection of the revenue to Asclepiodorus. 
From Babylon Alexander marched to the pro- 
vince of Syraceni, afterwards to Susa,$ where be 

• Th« attendance of the Cbald«an religioui offlcen w» s ^lOmte 
of grateful acknowledgment to Aleiander for the reit«ratieii of 
tfaeir teniplef, wbkh lay in a ruined state from the time of XerxM 
tt^blearrivelatBabjrloo. . 

t To each Macedonian boneman he ga?e twenty fonf pootidi, 
to a cavalry wldler of any other nation about twenty, and to eadi 
Ibot loldier ten pounds sterling. . 

• * Amongst the spoija et Suae was fowi4 all the plunder Xeaes 
had carried out of Greece, to exhibit as cmblema of conquest, 
particularly the stotues of those tworlndlcatortoftbejr cottntiy*s 
right, Harmodms and Aristogeiton which Alexander msibiek to 
OfM as a present for the Atbenhma, and wMch were teefi In the 
Gerameieua nearly ftve hundred years after, by Arriaii tii0 bietoriao. 
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;axnTed af(i^ a* march of twenty days, apdfoj^od 
treasures tpaa infinite amuont. These also he 
applied to the purposes of rewarding merit and, 
eoarage among his troops. In this city he left 
the mother and children of Darius; and fronv 
thence he went forward, till he came to a river 
celled Pasitigris. Having crossed it with nine 
thousand foot and three thousand horse, con^ 
sisting of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mer- 
eenaries, and a reinforcement of three thousand 
Tbraoians, he entered the country of Uxii. 
This region lies near Susa, and extends to the 
frontiers of Persia, a narrow pass only lying be- 
tween it and Susiana. Madathes commanded 
this province, tie was not a time-server, nor 
a follower of fortune ; but faithful to his sove^ 
reign, he. resolved tp hold out to the last ex-* 
Uj^mity; and for this purpose had withdrawn 
into )n& own city^ which stood in the midst of 
crsqg^y rocks^ and was surrounded with pred- 
pices.^ Having been forced from thence, lie 
retired into the citadel, whence the besieged 
sent thirty deputies to Alexander, to sue for 
quarter, which they obtained at last by the in- 
terposition of Sysigambis. The king not only 
pardoned MiEidathes, who was a near relation 
of that princess, but likewise set all the captives> 
and those who had surrendered themselves, at . 
liberty, permitted them to enjoy their several 
rights and privfleges, would not suffer the city 
to be plundered, but let them plough their 
lands without paying any tribute . From thence 
he passed on to the pass of Susa, defended by 
mountains almost inaccessible, and by, Ariobar* 

* I1i« Macedonians were led over the hiHs of Uxia hy ni^t* 
and faUing'UfKiatlie wretched inhabitants in their bedsj murdered 
cojuiderable numbers of thorn. 

fi 2 
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sifONaif^ .ivjith a» body./^f Are ikmiMMi mea; ba 
tb0e.siQppeid,f((>r)(t, while, Imt liifaig M by a 
different. rout iqiiOBg the momdaiiiiy.he canw 
orer the ipas^^i^nd sa cut the army that defeod* 
.^ed it in piepe9« 

Alexander, from aii effect of the good forUme 
which coBata&tly attended him. in alt his imder-r 
takings^ having extricated himself hapfily out 
of the danger to which he was so lately e xpwed, 
diarched immediately towards Persia. Beia^ 
on the road» he received letters from TiridcUeB> 
goveraof of PersepoUs, which informed him, that 
the inhabitants of that city, upon the report <iff 
his advancing towards him, were determined ta 
plmider Darins^s treasures,* with which he was 
mtrasted; and therefore, that it was. necessary 
for him to make all the haste imaginable ^ seise 
them himself; that he bad only the^ Araxes io> 
croaSy.after which the road wcm smooth and easy^ 
Ale^^ander upmi this news, leaving bis intently 
behind, marched the whole night ist the head a£ 
bis cavalry, who were very much barrassed by^ 
the kngtband twiftoessof hismatcb, and passed 
the Araxes on a bridge^ whichy by his order, had 
been built some days beforet 

Bat as he drew neai^ the citv, b^ peoDeived 
a latge ^^adiy of men, who e»ibited a nielfe6* 
lable example of the greatest misery* Thaaa 
were about fo^ tboasaad Greeks, very far ad^ 
vanced In years, wbe, havii^ been nmde pd« 
Sonera of war, bad ^mffeved all the toanents- 
which the Peritfao tyranny coaMt inflicts Tbe 
hands of some bad been cut off ^ the feet of 
4ithtes ; ^;pA others again had lost their nosea 
and *eaxs« They appeared like so many sha^ 

* C^flMOmt,^lteptliiitMmu7BtPtM0|i61^o^«lt 



d^ow^/tattwr iBafe HKe uae© ; sjJeech t>eiii^ ftl- 
ihoht Hke 6iAf ilnSig hj itbicb Ifcey l^fe kh^Wi^ 
to be sucb. Alexanmlr erald not refrain flr^m 
tears, at this sight; and as they ktesistibiy 
brought hhn to eommfserafe their conditio^, he 
bade thetri, with the utmost teademess, not tO' 
despond j and assured them, that they should 
again see their tfires and eoontry . They chose, 
how^vet, to remtAn fa a place whetemidfortHne 
nowbectoie habitual; wherefore he rewartfe^^^ 
th^in Hbemlly ft)r their smflBerings, and coin- 
matrded the gotiemor of the province to tstdst 
tb^m with miidness and respect. Thc^ dSsiy fbl* 
lowing he entered the city of Perscp6Bs at th^ 
head of Ws victotiotts soldiers ; wh6, tbo^gfar 
tjie^ inhabitants made no' resistance, began to 
cnt in piec6s all those wfcb still lemain'ed in' the^ 
city, ffowever, the king st>dn ^ut an end t<> 
tfaemassacr^ and forba<!fe his soldiers fufth^r 
violence. The riches be had found in other 
places* Wfeie trifling when compared to those 
he found here. This, howerer, did not j»yo 
the city ; for, belAg one day at a banquet among 
his friends, and happenihg; to drink to excess^ 
the conversation fan upoiir the various crusel- 
ties exercised by th^ Persians in Greec^^ parti- 
cularly at Athens. Thais, an Athenian cour- 
tesan, urged the pusfHanimity of not taking re- 
venge fat such retreated sftiughters. AH the 
guest^ applauded the discom*se; whefH inime- 
dfatefy the king rose fipoitt table, (his head being 
crowned with flowers,) and taking a torch in his 
handy he adranced forward to estecute h^ mad 
e:&pIoit. The whole company followed Mrii,* 
iMreakfilg into loud a^Iamations, and, after sing- 
ing and dancing, surrounded the place . All the 
rest of the Macedonians, at the nOise, ran in 
crowds with lighted tapers, and set fire toeVe^ 
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part of it. Howe ver> Alexander was sorry fioi 
long after for what he haddono; and thereupon 
gave orders for extinguishing the fire : but it 
was too late. 

While Alexander was thus triumphing in all 
the exultation of success^ the wretched Darius 
was by this time arrived at Ecbatana, the cf^itai 
of Media. There remained still with this fugitive 
prince thirty thousand foot; among whom were 
four thousand Greeks^ that were faitliful to him 
to th^ last : besides these, he had four thousand 
slingers, and upwards of three thousand Bactrian 
horse, whom Bessus, their governor^ command- 
ed. Darius, even with so small a force still 
conceived hopes of opposing his rival ; or at 
least of protracting the war : but he was sur- 
rounded with traitors ; his want of success had 
turned allmankindagainsthim; andNabarzanes^ 
one of the greatest lords of Persia, and general 
of the horse, had conspired with Bessus, gene- 
ral of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all 
crimes, and, that was, to seize upon the person 
of the king, and lay him in chains, which they 
might easily do, as each of them had a g|j[eat 
number of soldiers under his command. Their 
design was, if Alexander should pursue them, 
to secure themselves by giving up Darius alive 
into his hands ; and, in case they escaped, to 
murder that prince, and afterwards usurp his 
crown, and begin a new war. The traitors soon 
won over the troops, by representing to them, 
that they were going to their destruction ; that 
they would soon be crushed under the ruins of 
an empire which was ready to fall, at the same 
time mat Bactriana was open to them, and 
offered them immense riches. These promises 
^^r^n prevailed upon the perfidious army ; the 
*s seized and bound their monarch in chains 
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Of geld, under the appeaiance of honour, las^e 

€A0gioty ikey set out to waiKls Bwtpaoa. ^n M» 
mtmner they oatried hvn with thoutmq^t des- 
patch; until beingiufonaed that the Gseciaaei aimy 
was stillhotly pursuing Hiem, th/^y found ii im^ 
pesfiiblo eilher io eenoiUate the friendship of 
Alexander, orie secure a throne for themseJhFe^^: 
they therefeie oade more gaye Bariiis hia liber-* 
ty, anddesired hh» tomake the best of his escape 
with them feom the conq»erpr ; but he reptted^ 
that the god» were ready tO' rev^ige the eTtkr he 
hadsdready suffered;. asid/appeaUng to Alexai^r 
fov ju:3tiice, refused to follow a baM of traitors* 
At these words they fell into the utmost fury, 
thmsting lorn with theijr dafts and their ^ears^ 
and left him to linger in tUs mann^^ unattended, 
the 9(»natiis of bis w^retehed Ufe, The tnuftor^ 
then made their escape dlflPerentway^; wMIe the 
victorious Macsedoi^ians at length ccnning up» 
found Dasiud^in a solitude,, lying in his cha4ot> 
and diUAving near Ms end. However, he had 
strength enougl^ before he died, to call for djink; 
wMch a Macedonian, Polystratus by nam^^ 
brought him. He had a Persian prisoner whom 
he employed as his interpreter. Darius^ after 
drinking the liqu^or that had been given him,, 
turned to the^ Macedonian, and said, that in the 
deploiaMe state to which he was reduced, h^ 
however should have the comfort to speak to one 
who could understand him : and that his last 
wo£ds wQuldnot be lost. He therefore charged 
him to^ tell Alexander that he bad died^ iu; hidi 
debt, that be gate him many thanks for the 
great humanity he had exercised towards his 
mother, his wife^r ^md his chiHiren, whose Uvea 
he had not only spared, but restored to their 
former splendour : that he besought the gods ta 
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give victory to his arms, and make him monarch 
of the universe ; that he thought be aeed not 
entreat him to revenge the execrable murder 
committed on his person, as this was the com- 
mon cause <^ kings. After this, taking Polys-' 
tratns by the hand^ *^ Give him/' said he^ '* thy 
hand, as I give thee mine ; and carry him, in my 
name^ the only pledge I am able to give of my 
gratitude and affection*/' saying, these words^ 
he breathed his last.* Alexander coming up a 
moment after, and seeing Darins's body, wept 
bitterly ; and by the strongest testimonies of 
affection that conld be given, proved how in- 
timately he was affected with the unhappiness 
of a prince who deserved a better fate. He 
immediately pulled off his military cloak, and 
threw it on Darins's bodjr; then causing it to 
be embalmed, and his coflm to be adorned with 
royal magnificence, he sent it to Sysigambis, to 
be interred with the honours usually paid to 
the deceased Persian moqarchs, and entombed 
with lus ancestors. Thus died Darius, in the 
•n n fiftieth year of his age ; six of which 

ggj ' he reigned with, felicity : in him the 
Persian empire ended, after having ex- 
isted from the time of Cyrus the Great, a period 
of two hundred and ninety-nine years. 

The death of Darius only served to inflame 
the spirit of ambition in Alexander to pursue 
further conquests. After having in vain at- 

* BagSstanef a BAbylonian, and Antibclui, ton of tba tamp of 
Babylon, arrived at the camp of Alesandtr the preceding nfglit 
with information of the connpiracy agaioet the life and throne of 
the unhappy Darius : upon which Alexander hastened with all 
possible expedition to prevent the perpetration dt so foul a deed : 
iKit Besius, Brasas, and Kabarzanee finding themselves too closely 
pressed, delivered the person of thchr lung into the haodt of aisaa* 
Mill, and mads tlieir escape. 
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tenlp^led tty irnirsiie BessTis, who nowas^u^ned 
the name of king, he desisted^ in order to cross 
Parthia: and in three days arrived on the fron- 
tiers of Hyrcania, which submitted to his arms« 
He afterwards subdued the Mandii^ the Arii, 
the Drangse, the Arachosii, and several other 
nations; into which his army marched with 
g)neater speed than people generally travel. He 
frequently would pursue an enemy for whole 
days and nights together, almost without stifr 
faring his troops to take any rest. By this pro- 
digious rapidity he came unawares upon nar 
tions who thought him at a great distance ; and 
subdued them before they had time to put them- 
selves in a posture of defence. 

It was upon one of these excursions that 
Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, came to pay 
him a visit. A violent desire of seeing Alex- 
ander had prompted that princess to leave her 
dominions, and travel through a great number 
ctf countries to gratify her curiosity. Being 
come pretty near his camp, she sent word, that 
a queen was come to visit him ; and that she 
had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance ; and accordingly was arrived within 
a little distance from the place. Alexander hav- 
ing returned a favourable answer, she com- 
manded her train to stop, and herself came for- 
ward, with three hundred women ; and the mor 
jnh%t she perceived the king, she leaped from 
her horse, having two lances in her right haiid. 
She looked upon the king without discovering 
the least ;sign of admiration, and purveying him 
attentively i> did not think his stature answerable 
to his fame ; for the barbarians are very much 
struck with a majestic air, and think those only 
icapable of mighty achievements on wiiom na^ 
ture has bestowed bodjly advantages. She did 
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not scrapie to tell him that tlw chief motive of 
her joamey was to have posterity by hhn; add- 
ing, that she was worthy of giving heirs to his 
^empire, Alexander, upon Uiis request^ was 
<oUiged to make some stay in this ^lace ; after 
'Which Thalestris Tetnrned to her kmgdom, and 
the king into the province inhabited by the 
Parthians. 

Alexander now enjoying a little repose, aban- 
doned hfanself to sensuality, and he whom the 
anns of the Persians could not conquer, fdl a 
i^ctim to their vices. Nothing was now to be 
seen but games, parties of pleasure, women, 
and excessive feasting ; in wUdi he used to 
revel whole days and nights. Not satisfied 
wilh tiie buffoons, and the perfomers on instru- 
mental music, whom he had brought with hfm 
out of Greece, he obliged the captive women 
whom he carried along with him to sing songs 
alter the manner of their country. He faap^ 
pened, among these women, to perceive one 
who appeared in deeper affliction than the rest; 
and who, by a modest, and at the same time a 
iK>ble confusion, discovered a greater reluctance 
than the others to appear in public. She was 
a|)erfect beauty, which was very much heiglit- 
ened by her bashfalness, whilst she threw her 
eyes to the ground, and did all in her power to 
conceal her face. The king soon imagmed, by 
her air and mien, that she was not of vrdgar 
birth, and inquiring himself into it, the lady 
answered, that die was grand-daughter to Ochu£i, 
who not long before had swayed the Persian 
sceptre, and daughter of his son ; that she had 
married Hystaspes, who was related to Darius, 
and general of a great army. Alexander being 
touched with compassion when he heard the 
nnhappy fate of a princess of the blood royal. 
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and die sad .condition to wliicb,{4ie was redacQ^ 
Aot only gave W liberty, Jbut returned all her 
pOf^aessions, and oai4^ ber husband to be 
^sottght for ilk or^er that 7£^ mjght be restored 
to him. 

£ut(4^w the y^tesan soldiers who hac^ fought 
JUii4errPhUjp, i)pt having the least idea of :^en- 
suality, inyeighed publicly against the prodi- 
gious kuLury.anditbe nume^rous . vices which 
theaimy bad learned in Susa an4 Ecbatana. 
The king, therefore, thou^t that the safest re- 
medy would be,^ to employ them, and, for that 
pil-l^j^se, led them against Bessus. , But as the 
army was.^ncuj^ibered with booty, and an use- 
1^9.3^ tf^n of baggage, so that it could scarce 
»\9'^e,;hf^^fif§.t caused all his own baggage to be 
qamed into^a ^roat square, and afterwards that 
^^|p^ Mmy, (such things excepted as were ab- 
sfiifiXe^Y necessary,) then ordered the whole to 
be .cani^d from thence in carts to a large^ plaiq. 
Evf ry one^ was in great pain to know the mean^ 
ingpf .^ill this ;. bu^ after he had sent away the' 
boi;^e3^ h(9 himself set fire to his own things, and 
cpmmanded every (me to follow his example. 

Hitherto we have seen Alexander triumphing 
by a course of virtue, we are now to behold him 
s^wollen;up by success, spoiled by flattery, and 
enervated by vices; exhibiting a very doubtful 
cbaf acter^ ,and.mixing the tyrant with the hero. 
A coiniq[Nracy was formed against him by one 
Cyxnima ; this was Qommunicated by a Mace- 
doBianiSoldier to Philotas, one of Alexander's 
favourites. Philotas neglected divulging it to 
bis^jnaster; ;and thus became suspected him- 
self, as being concerned in the con^pirs^cy . Par- 
mQoio also, the father of this young favourite, 
lilfyHHeequaUy obnoxioi^s, and as the suspicion 
Vi. s 
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of tyrants is equally fatal with a conVictiod, 
Alexander doomed both to destraction. 

In the beginning of the night various parties 
of guards having been {>osted in the several 
places necessary, some entered the tent of Phi- 
lotas, who was then in a deep sleep ; when start- 
ing from his slumbers as they were putting ma- 
nacles on his hands, he cried, Alas ! my sove- 
reign, the inveteracy of my enemies has got the 
better of your goodness. After this they covered 
his face, and brought him to the palace without 
uttering a single word. His hands were tied 
behind him, and his head covered with a coarse, 
worn-out piece of cloth. Lost to himself, he 
did not dare to look up or open his lips ; but the 
tears starting from his eyes, he fainted away in 
the arms of the man who held him. As the 
standers by wiped off the tears in which his face 
was bathed, recovering his speech and his voice 
by insensible degrees, he seemed desirous of 
speaking. 

The result of this interview was, that Pbilotas 
should be put to the rack. The persons who 
presided on that occasion were his most invete- 
rate enemies, and they made him suffer every 
kind of torture. Philotas at first discovered the 
utmost resolution and strength of mind ; the tor- 
ments he suffered not being able to force from 
him a single word, nor even so much as a sigh. 
But at last conquered by pain, he confessed him- 
self to be guilty, named several accomplices, 
and even accuised his own father. The next day 
the answers of Philotas were read in full assem- 
bly, he himself being present. Upon the whole 
he was unanimously sentenced to die; imme- 
diately after which he was stoned, according to 
Hie custom of Macedonia, with some other of 
*' — ^onspirators. 
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The condemnatioii of Philotas brought on that 
of Parmenio ; vrhether it was that Alexander 
really believed Uun guilty, or was afraid of the 
father, now he had put the son to death. Poly- 
damus, one of the lords of the court, was ap- 
pointed to see the execution performed. He had 
been one of Parmenio's most intimate friends, 
if we may give that name to courtiers^ ^o affect 
only their own fortunes. This was the very rea- 
son of his being nominated, because no on^ 
could suspect that he was sent with any such 
orders against Parmenio. He therefore set out 
for Media, where that general commanded the 
army, and was intrusted with the king's trea- 
sure, which amounted to an hundred and four- 
score thousand talents, about twenty-seven mil- 
lions sterling. Alexander had given him several 
letters for Oleander, the king's lieutenant in the 
province,, and for the principal officers. Two 
were for Parmenio, one of them fr<Hn Alexander, 
and the other sealed with Philotai^d seal, as if 
he had been alive, to prevent the father from 
harbouring the least suspicion. Polydamus was 
but eleven days on his joui^iey, and alighted in 
the night-time at Oleander's. After having taken 
all the precau.tions necessary, they went toge-^ 
ther With a great number of attendants to meet 
Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a 
park of his own. The moment Polydamus spied 
him, though at a great distance, he ran to em- 
brace him with an air of the utmost joy ; and 
after compliments, intermixed with the strongest 
indications of friendship, had passed on both 
sides, he gave him Alexander's letter, which 
opening, and afterwards that under the name of 
Philotas, he seemed pleased with the contents. 
At that very instant Oleander thrust a dagger 
into his side^ then mc^de another thrust in bis.' 
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throat ; and the rest gave him several wottnd^ 
even after he was dead. He was at the time 
of his death three-score and ten : years of age, 
and had served his master ^tb a fidelity said; 
zealvwhich in the end was btittvery ill rewaided'. 
In order to prevent the ill circomstantes' tiiiat 
might arise from the contemplation of these cra- 
elties^ Alexander set out upon hia march; and 
continued to pnrsne BessM^ open' whicb oe- 
casion he exposed himself to great hardships 
and dangers.^ B^sstts^ however; was treatedhy 
his followers in the same mamierhe had' treated 
the king bis ma^t^ : Spitamenes, Ms .chief con* 
fident^ having fonned a conspiracy ^agatnst.him^ 
seized his person^ pnt him in chains^ forced the 
royal robes IVora his back, and^ with a cfaBiJi' 
rennd bis neck, he wasxlellvered up in the most 
ignominions manner to Alexander. The king^ 
caused this man tobe treated'wltfah]»iisnalcni^ 
elty;t after reproaching him for bis treacbery> 
and causing his nose and'earsto be cut-off, br 
sent him to Ecbatana, there to snflter whatever 
punishment Darius's mother sbonid thiniD^pfe* 
per to inffict uponbmi. Four trees w^i^ bent 
by main force, one towards the other, and to 
each of these trees one of the Ihnbs of ihis*.trai* 
tor's body was fastened : afterwards tbese^treesf 

*" 'Th€ greatest diflSciilty encountered by the piirsucra of Bessm 
\na ike pasflRge of the river Oxtis-; there were na bridges ot beetik 
nor materiiilB- to nantifactnre them ; the mtfw on'the rooCmtaiiM wev 
melting rapidly, which increased the rapidity of the current, and 
rendered it impossible to wade over. To remedy this inconvenience* 
the soldiers* beds were sewed up into sacks, and filted with light 
materials, which, with blown skhiSi cOhnposed rafti for copve]^ 
over' tbr- troops : this nnde of transportkij^' bis ' soldiers was not 
mly attended with loss, but occupied the space of five days. 

f He stood on the right hand side of the road, with a halter 
•bout his neck, and perfectly naked, while the entire anny reviled 
Id the biiterestlaogoage as they uanched by. 
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being let retarn to their natural position, they^ 
flew hack with so much violence, that each tore 
away the liMb that was fixed to it, and so quar < 
tered him. . ^A' 

Thus uniting in his person at once great cruelty 
and great enterprize, Alexander still marched 
forward in search of new nations which he might 
subdue. A city inhabited by the Branchid he 
totally, overturned, and massacred all the inha- 
bitants in cool blood, only for being descended 
from some traitorous Greeks that had delivered 
up the treasures of a temple with which they 
had been intrusted.. He then advanced to the 
river Jaxartes,* where he received a wound in 
the leg; from thence he went forward and took 
the capital of Sogdiana; he there received an 
embassy firom the Scythians> who lived free 
smd independent, but now submitted to him. 
He then marched to Cyropolis, and besieged it.f 
This was the last city of the Persian empire, 
and had been built by Cyrus, after whom it was 
called, and taking the place, he abandoned it to 
plunder. In this manner he went on capri- 
ciously destroying some towns and building 
OtheT;^, settling^ colonies in some places, and 
laying whole provinces waste at Us pleasure. 
Among his otherprejects, an invasion of the king- 
dom o( Scythia was one ; but the crossing of 

. • This river was called also the Tanai^ Orzantes, and Sylis, by^ 
the different nations that inhabited its banks : and Alexander is 
supposed to have mistaken it for the Tanafs, which was considered 
. by the Ancients as the boundary between Europe and Asia. 

f The siege of Cyropolis was conducted with great obstinacy cm 
boUi sides, being surrounded by a strong wall, the inhabitants 
determined to fight ta the last ; but the Macedonians discovering a 
stream which ran through the city, entered the town by means of it, 
and admitted their friends at the town-gates. The townsmen thus 
sorprkedf idler a dreadful resistance, submittedi and w^tfieated 
^\th the greatest cruelty by the con(]^ueror» 

S3 
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tibe liver ' Jaxartes' vias by no means an easjr 
taslc; however, Alexander being. always fore- 
most'ia enoountcring'daiigefs^ led on bis troops 
across the stream, which was very rapid, and 
gfuned a signal victory over the Scythians, who 
vainly attempted to oppose him on the other side. 
. A str6ng hold called Petra Oxiani, defend^ 
ed by a garrison of thirty thousand soldiers, 
with ammunition and* provision for- two yearn, 
was still considered' as impregnable* However, 
as diffienltie^ only seemed to- excite bia am* 
biti6n, bis soldiers scaled the cM, and the bar- 
barians supposing that the whole Macedonian 
army was got over their heads, surrendered upon 
condition that their lives should be spared: 
but Alexander .forgetti]^ the faith -of treaty and 
the humanity which became a soldier on tbis 
occasion, caused them all to be scourged with 
rods, and afterrrards to be fiaied to crosses at 
the foot of. the same rock. 

After tbis, having subdued the Massaget», 
and Dahse, he entered the province of Barsaria,. 
from thence he advanced to Maracander, and 
appointed Clytua governor of that {province. 
This was an old officer who had fought wider 
Philip, and signalized himself on many ocea*- 
sions. At the battle of the Granious, as Mej^- 
ander was fighting bare-headed^ and Bosaces 
bad his arm raised in order to strike him behind, 
Glytus covered the bii^ with his shield, anid cat 
off the barbarian's hantf . Hellatnice, his sister, 
bad nursed Alexander; and he loved her with, 
as mueb tenderness as if she had been his own 
motbei'. 

This favour, however, only advanced Clytus 
to a post of greater danger ; one evening, at an 
entertainment, the king, after drinkuig immode- 
rately, began to celebrate his own exploits^; bis 
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bpasting even shocked those very persons who 
knew that he spoke truth, but particularly the. 
old generals of his army^ whose admiratious 
were engrossed by the actions of his father^ 
Oytus was intoxicated, . and turning, about to 
those who sat. below him at table, quoted to 
them a passage from Euripides, but in such a 
manner that Ui*6king.could.only hear l^s voice, 
^pd not the words distinotly. The sense of the 
pfissage. was, that, the Greeks had done very 
wrong in ordaining that, in the inscriptions en- 
graved on trophies, the names- of kings only 
shoald he mentioned ; because by these means 
brave man were robbed of the glory they had 
purchased with their blood. The king, suspect- 
ing. Clytu»had let drop some disobliging expres- 
sions, asked- those who sat* nearest him, what 
he had S£a4? As no one answered, Clytus rais- 
ing his voice by degrees, began to relate the 
actions^ of-. Philip, and his wars in Greece, pre- 
ferring them to whatever was doing at that tune ; 
which created a greatdispute between the young 
and old. men. Tbou^ the king was prodi- 
giously vexed Jn bis mind, he nevertheless stifled 
his resentment, and seemed to listen very pa- 
tiently to all Clytus spoke to his prejudice.* It 

* Had Al«(aDder*s temper been of an iolinitely milder cbar« 
acter than it wa<i, the insolence of Clytus mint have inflamed 
bim.-^The. bitiiern^n of hie taunts early in the dispute, wrged the 
king to seek bb e^ovd. which Ariatophanea, one of hia guaida, had 
humanely and prudently removed. — A second time he ordered the 
trumpeter to sound to arms, and struck him violently upon finding 
himjunwilling to create so great a tumult ; and probab^ he would 
have Bpaied the life, and granted pardon to Clytus* had he not 
exasperated him beyond mortal durance by returning to the ban- 
queting hall singing the following verses from the Andromache of 
Kurip^es : 

** Are these your customs ?— Is it thus that Greece 
Rewaids her combatants ?^-ShalL one mau claim 
The trophies won by thoiiaanda ?*' 
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i^ probable fae would have qnite suppressed his 
passion, had Clytus stopped there; but the 
latter growing more and more insolent, as if 
determined to exasperate and insalt the king^ 
fae went such lengths as to defend Parmenio 
publicly, and to assert, that the destroying of 
Thebes was but trifling in comparison of the 
victory which Philip had gained over the Athe- 
nians; and that the old Macedonians, though 
^sometimes unsuccessfol, were greatly superior 
to those who were so rash a^ to despise fhem. 

Alexander telling him that in giving cowar- 
dice the name of ill success, he was pleading his 
own cause; Clytus rising up, with his eyes, 
sparkling with wine and anger — " It is, never- 
theless, this hand (said he to him, extending it 
at the same time) that saved your life at the 
battle of Granicus. It is the blood and wounds 
of these very Macedonians who are accused of 
cowardice, that raised you to this grandeur; 
but the tragical end of Pannenio shews what 
reward they and myself may expect for all. our 
services ." This last reproach stung Alexander ; 
however, he still restrained his passion, and 
only commanded him to leave the table. ** He 
is in the right (says Clytus, as he rose up) not 
to bdar free-bom men at his table, who can 
only tell him truth. He will do well to pass 
his life among barbarians and slaves^ who will 
be proud to pay their ador9.tion to his Persian 
girdle and his white robe.'* But now the king, 
no longer able to suppress his rage, snatched a 
javelin from one of his guards, and would have 
killed Clytus on the spot, had not thp courtiers 
with-held his arm, and Clytus been forced, but 
witii great diflSculty, out of the hall. However, 
he returned into it that moment by another door, 
~' '^^y with an air of insolence, verses reflect- 
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ing MfMy on- the 'pxixtce, who seeiia^ the gench. 
ral near bim^ strocl&hira.mth hi^javeim^ aoidi 
1 aid biia dted 9dM» (eet, .cYying on t at tbo same 
tii»&, '^ ^ now to PbiiUp; to ParmefiiOy and to 
Attains/' 

The kingi had noisoonef nmrdered hisfaitiiy- 

ful servant than he perceived theatEootonsness- 

of.thft act; he ttireM^ bitnself upon- the dead) 

bojdy> fofceid oat tbe-^jstfv^in; and woald have^ 

destroyed hitsselfhad he not been prevented by 

bis guardis»y.wiiQr seised and carried him forcibly 

to Msf^wn apartment^ where the flattery and the 

persiiasibas of hisfiieiids at length served to 

alleviate his remorse; In order to divert his. 

mektnoboly, Alexander, having drawn his army. 

(Xfftoftfaegftrri80ns<whefeth6yhAdwintef^ tbveft 

months, .marched towards <a country caUed:Q«^> 

iMBia: in fats way he met with a4feedfiilstomi, 

in whichiiis>armysnffered greatly. From thenee^ 

he went into the country of the Sacse, which hov 

soon over-ran and laid waste^ Soon after this^ 

Oisartei^, one of ife^ monarchs^ received him in 

his' imlaoe^ which wa& adorned with barbarous 

magiiific^noe. He had a daughter^ called Roxr 

soMLf a.young lady whose exquisite beauty was* 

heightened, by all the charms of: wit and' good^ 

semw; Alexandtr found her charms irresistible,, 

and made her bis wife ; covering his passion with 

the specious p^j^tence of uniting, the twonations 

in^ such bondst as- should impiove their rmninal) 

harmony, by bliending their interests, andthrow- 

ingdown all distinctions between the conquerors 

a:i^ the conqaered. Thi& marriage displeased. 

the KisH)edcmians« vef y muchv and exaspeFated^ 

has chief courtiers, when it was seen that he 

made one of his slaves his father-in-law. But as, 

after his murdering Glyttts> no one dared taspeak 

to him with freedom, they applauded wh 
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did with their eyes and countenances^ for fhey* 
had nothing else left that was free. 

Alexander having thus conquered all the Per- 
sian provindes^ now with boundless ambition re- 
solved .upon a perilous march into India. This 
country was considered as the richest in the 
world, not only in gold but in pearls and pre- 
cious stones, with which the inhabitants adorn- 
ed themselves ; but being willing either to im-^ 
press his soldiers with an idea of his authority, 
or to imitate the barbarians in the magnificence of 
their titles, he was resolved not only to be called^ 
but to believed, the son of Jupiter ; as if it had 
been possible for him to command as absolutely 
over the mind as over the tongue, and that the 
Macedonians would condescend to fall prostrate 
and adore him after the Persian manner. 

To soothe and cherish these ridiculous pre- 
tensions, there were not wanting flatterers,-those 
common pests of a court, who are more (]bager- 
ous to princes than the arrows of the irenemies^ 
But the Macedonians, indeed, would not stoop 
to this base adulation ; all of them, to a man,, 
refusing to varyin any manner from Uhe customs 
of their country. Among the number who dis- 
dained to offer these base salutations, was Cal- 
listhenes the philosopher ;^ but his integrity cost 

' * At one of hn sptendid banquets, Alexander, after he had 
drunk, handed the cup to the person next him, who rose, saluted 
the domestic gods, and then kissed the king : ail present did the 
sfime until it came to CalHsthenes ; when it came to his turn, afte r 
drinking, he approached to kiss Alexander, who was engaged in 
conveisatSon with H«phesttoo, and did not perceive him^ when De- 
metrius exclaimed, " do not receive his kiss, O king, for he alone 
lias not worshipped you.*' Upon which Alexander rejected hi& 
tribute of affection : Callisthenes then called out aloud', *'then I. 
return one kiss the poorer." This was the commencement of a 
quarrel between the hero and the philosopbei^ that ended ia the dflp> 
*' — -•— -'-h«Utte«, 
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him bis life ; he was accused of being privy to a 
coaspiracy formed by Hermolaus,* a young of- 
ficer^ upon the life of the king^ and for this reason 
he was thrown into a dungeon and loaded with 
irons. He soon foii^nd that he had no mercy to 
expect ; the most grievous tortures were infict- 
upon him, in order to extort a confession of guilt, 
but he persisted in his innocence to the last, 
and expired in the midst of his torments. 

The kingdom of India, for which Alexander 
now set out, was an extensive territory, which 
has been usually divided into two parts — India 
on this side, and India on the other side of the 
Ganges. The people of that country were then 
divided into seven classes : the first and most 
honourable, though the smallest, was the guar- 
dians of religion; the second and the greatest 
was that of the husbandmen, whose only em- 
plojrment was to cultivate the ground ; the 
third was that of herdsmen and shepherds, who 
led the herds and flocks among the mountains ; 
the fourth consisted of tradesmen and mer- 
chants, among whom pilots and seamen were 
included ; the fifth was of soldiers, whose only 
employment was war ; the sixth was of magis- 
trates, who superintended the actions of others^ 
either in cities or in the country, and reported 
the whole to the king; the seventh class con- 
sisted of persons employed in the public coun- 

^ Hermolaus was one of the bandef pages, selected from amongst 
tiie sons of tbe courtiers to wait upon the king. This unhappy 
youth having accompanied his royal master to the chase, at the 
▼cry instant that AIeiander*s arm was raised to strike the boar, had 
the misfortune* to iiit the animal with his javelin, and disappoint 
the monanch ; for which offence he was ordered to be chastised wi^h 
stripes in presence of his companions, and deprived of his h«rse. 
Hermolaus quietly resumed his employment, and awaited, what he 
thought^ a more fanrourable time for -vengeance, in -conspiring with 
CaUisthenes* 
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cilSy ottd ^ho sliared the cares of goTenmcnt 
ivith tbeir sovereign ; these orders of state never 
blended nor intermarried with eaob other ; t none 
of these were permitted to foUo%v two profes- 
"Sioos at the same time, tier <|ait one class for 
unother. 

' Alexander having entered India^ ^11 the petty 
•kings-of the country came to meethimatfdraake 
their -sfibmissions. On his march he took the 
cityof Nysa. 'He then marched towards Daedala, 
•and dispersed his army over the whole country, 
4ind took possession of it without resistance. 
He afterwards went forward towards the city of 
'liagosa, y^bich, after being besieged in Ibrm, 
snrrendered at discretion. The rock of Aomos, 
which was denned inaccessible, and which it 
-was said Hercules himself was not able to take, 
the garrison in •a panic delivered up to his 
-army. Trom thence he marched to Aeles- 
Hmus, and after a march of sixteen days, ar- 
'riVed on the- banks of the great river Indus, 
where he found that Hosphestion had got all 
things ready for his passage, pursuant to the 
orders he had before received. Here 'he was 
met by' Omphis, a king ef the country,' who did 
• homage to Alexander, and made him a present 
of fifty-'Six elephants, and other animate of pro- 
digious size. The ambassadors from Abisa- 
ries, a neighbouring monarch, came with the 
same oflfers, sent presents, and promised fidelity;, 
there was still a third monarch, whose name was 
Poms, from whom Alexander expected similar 
subnussion; he even went to require it of bim, 
but Poms answered with great coldness, that 
while he could fight^he should disdain to obey.* 

* AlMtit tliifl tiaic, BceotAing to Curtlotcnd Diodonit, lM««t 
net by « bod/ of IndiAfii, bearing the head imd arnoof iMr 
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f n pursuance of tKis message Alexander re- 
-soKed to enforce obedience, md ^ving ihe sn- 
perifitendeBee of liis 'fSephants to Omjrfns, who 
had «ow chianged his iiame to Taxfles/lie ad- 
vanced as for as tiie borders of the Hydaspes. 
Pe¥as ^as encamped on the Other side of it in 
•order to dispate the passage with him, and post- 
ed at the head of his army eighty-fiVe elephants 
of a prodigious size, andbehind them three hun- 
dred chark>ts guarded by thirty thousand foot ; 
not having at most above seven thousand horse. 
This prince was mounted upon an elephant of a 
much larger size than any of the rest; and he 
himself exceeded the usual stature of men ; so 
that, clothed in his armour, glittering with gold 
and silver, he appeared at &e same time ter- 
rible and majestic. The greatness of his courage 
equalled that of his stature; and he was as wise 
and prudent "as it was possible for the monarch 
of so barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the ene- 
my, but the river Hydaspes, which they wei'e 
obliged to pass. It was four furlongs wide 
(about four hundred-fathoms) and so deep in 
every part, that it looked like a sea, and was 
no where fordable. It was vastly impetuous, 
notwithstanding its great breadth, for it rolled 
with as much violence as if it had been confined 
to a narrow (Channel ; and its raging, foaming 
waves, which broke in many places, discovered 
that it was full of stones and rocks. However, 
nothing was so dreadful as the appearance of 
the shore, which was quite covered wfth men, 
hofses, and elephants. These hideous animals 
stood like so many towers ; and the Indians ex- 

lang, as a oonciliatoiy offering to Alexander : which he accordingly 
^wceired, and gnoted them the faonoar of his protectioD. 
VOL. II. T 
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^Jf««»»<*i^ :r^ ^NK Jt lir w^r^af tmotboasand 
*ws*r «tu: .hm Maimt^ jmi twcaty dkmots. 
.Xirximitftr ^bo^mm ^Maa w ust to be thccne- 

J^;^^^ ^^ but a 

•jAvflT^^^ *'****«' *•* *i s^ ciwDots were 




A>x«S:&^ ^t^' '^^ ^ «&e«Ki»mt. and of 
AfcrxMMw^^ Cll^!t!?^ »fa«iT«^ to j^ ami meet 
*» WmI «C iw^!;^J*«^y «?l»s«lto be at 



^ ^ W mi»e posted on th* 



opposite khpte, fi^ ski outiriihi!ilki^mmjkA 
foot, four thoiisand horse, thre^ tfioui^aiitf tiAf^ 
riots, and two hundred elephant!^. Beittg coUiife 
into a firm, sandy soil, in which hi^ horsei^^d 
chariots might wheel about with ease, he'dri^ 
up his army in battle array, with an intent to 
wait the coming iip of the enemy. He posted itk 
front, and on the first line, all the elephants, at 
an hundred feet distance one from the other, in 
order that tbey might serve as a bulwark to his 
foot, who were belled. It was his opinion^ that 
the enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in 
these intervals, because of the fear their horses 
would have of the elephants ; but much less the 
infantry, when they should see that of the ene- 
my posted behind Ib^ efej^ants, and in danger 
of being trod to pieces/ ttt hsid posted some 
of his foot on the same line With the elephttnts, 
in order to cover their rijght and left; and tMsr 
infantry was covered by his two wings of horse ; 
before which the dhariots were posted. 8uch 
was the ord^r and disposition of Ponzs's atdiy. 
. Alexander being come in sight of the enemy, 
waited the coming up of his foot, which march- 
ed with the utmost diligence, and arrived a little 
after ; and in order that they might have time 
to take breath, and not to be led, as they wei^ 
Tery much fatigued, against the enemy, he 
caused his horse to make a great many evolu- 
tions, in order to gain time . But now every thing 
being ready, and the infantry having sufficiently 
recovered their vigour, Alexander gave the sig- 
ned of battle. He did think proper to begin by 
attacking the enemy's ufain body, where the in- 
fantry and the elephantis were posted, for the 
very reason which had made Porus draw them up 
in tiiat manner. But his cavalry being stronger, 
he drew out the greatest part of tbem, atxd umn^ 
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ing agpinst ibe left wmg^ he sent Coeniu, with 
hlfi 6wii redment of bc^rse, and that cf Deme- 
tritis^ t<^ eWge tb0iii at the sanae time ; order- 
ing him to attack the cavalry on the left behind, 
duhag which he himself wotdd charge Aem both 
in front and flank. Selencns, Antigenos^ and 
Tanron, who commaaded the foot, were ocdered 
not to stir from their posta till Alexander's ea- 
valrjr iiad pat thai of the enem;,. as well a^i theif 
foot, into disorder 

, Being eome withis arrow-shot, be detached a 
tiionsand. bowmen (in horseback, wUb ocdem 
for them to make their dis<;harge o» the horse 
of Ponis's left wing, in order to ^qw it inta 
disorder, ^hikt he limeelf would charge this 
lK>d^ in ^vk,.hefote it had time to rally. The 
Indians having joined t^fain their sqtmdrons^ 
and drawn them up into a narrow compass, ad- 
vanced against Alexander. At that instant 
CScenns cmirged them in the rear, according ta 
^e orders given him ; insomuch, that the Indiana 
were obliged to face about on all sides, to de- 
fend themselves from the thousand bowmen, 
imd against Alexander and Ceenus. Alextm^ 
der, to make the best advantage of the confu- 
sion into which, this sudden attack had thrown 
them, charged with great vigour those that 
had made head against bun ; who, being no 
longer able to stand so violent an attack^ were 
soon broke, and retired behind the elephants, 
as to an impregnable rampart. The leaders 
of the elephants made them advance against the 
enemy's horse; but that very instant the Ma^ 
cedonian phalanx moving on a sudden, sur- 
rounded those animals,, and charged with their 
n^Les Ae elephants themselves and the leaders. 
This battle was very diiferent Irom bXL these 
which Alexander had hithevto fought; for. the 
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elepBants rashing upon the battalions, broke, 
>with inexpressible fury, the thickest of them ; 
"When the Indian horse, seeing the Macedonian 
foot stopped by the elephants, returned to the 
charge : however, that of Alexander being 
stronger, and having greater experience in war, 
broke this body a second time, and obliged it to 
i« tire towards the elephants; upon wMch the 
Macedonian horse, being all united in one body, 
spread terror and confusion wherever they at- 
tacked. The elephants, being all covered with 
wounds, and the greatest part having lost their 
leaders, did not observe their usual order, 
but, distracted as it wero with pain, no longer 
distinguished friends from foes, but running 
about from place to place, they overthrew every 
thing tiiat came in their way. The Macedonians, 
who had purposely left a greater interval be- 
tween their battaUons, either made way for tbem 
whenever they came forward, or charged, with 
darts those that fear and the tumult obliged to 
lietire. Alexander, after having surrounded the 
enemy with his hiEnrse, made a signal to his foot 
to march up with all imaginable speed, in order 
to make a last effort, and to fall upon them witii 
his whole force; all which they executed very 
successfully. In this manner the greatest part 
nf the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces ;* and 
a body of their foot, which sustained no loss^ 
seeing themselves charged on all sides, at last 
fled. Cratems, who had continued in the camp 
with the rest of his army, seeing Alexander en- 
gaged with Poms, crossed the river,Wd charg- 
ing the routed soldiers with his troops, who 
were cool and vigorous, by that means killed as 
many enemies in the retreat as had fallen in the 
hattle, r 

.t2. 
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•» fi Itie IniUaBs lost en tfafe oeeattiiMk 
m^^ twenty Aousand fooi, and three thon-^ 
' scmd horae^not ta nuetttmoi' tbe ehasiet^ 
which were allr brf^b& to* pieces'; etedt the elef*. 
phants^ that weie ekher killed or taken. Po«» 
ms's two sons fell in this battlei. with Spitecosv 
governor o£ the province^ all: the ^ototi^^ off 
horse and foot, and> those vfhor guided tho ete^ 
phantb and dhariots . As for Alexandoi^ he lost 
bfit fourscore of the* sis thoufiand sdldien^* who 
were at the first chai^e^ ten^ howmen o£ ther 
horse^ twenty of his hocse^-guard^,. and tw^ hasb^ 
dfed Gommom soldiers. 

Portts^ after haying perfotmed all th0 duty ; 

boOi of a soldier and a gaieral in the battlo,. ai^ 

fought with incredible bravery^ seeiag aU? hiSr 

horse defeated^ and the i^eatest part of hits foolf^ 

did not bdiave like the great Darius^ who^ in 9f 

like disaster^ was the first t^t.fled : on tiie-€<MH 

trary^ he continued* in the field ao long a» one^ 

battaiton: or squadron stood their grcnmd^; but;^ 

ai last, hayingseceiired a ^ountf inrthe shouidSBr^ 

he retireduponhiselephant> andw^aefMil^^ di»^ 

tinguished fisom the rest bythe gi9eatee8»oi^U» 

stature andhia unparalleled bcavevy« AL^sani^ 

der finding who he was by those ^oriom^marhs^ 

tind being desirous of saivingrthis kfaq^»< ho^ sea^ 

Taxiles after him, because he* was oC 1h)e saoii^ 

nation^ Tbe^latteBadTancingLas niea» t^ Mia ast 

he might, without rumnng^any dtnigipB crf'bek^ 

wounded, called out to 1^ to stop mordetf to^ 

hear tile message he had brou^ him from Alex^ 

andtet.^ Poms turning back, and seouig4t waft 

Taxiles,rhi8:oldenemy — "How f says he", " itf 

itHaxiles tha4; calls ; that traitoy to his country 

and kingdom!'' Immediately after which, lier 

would have transfixed him with his dart, bad ho . 

utly retired. Notwithstanding this. 
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Alexander was st^desiiotui of saviag 80 bmte 
a pviB^e, and thereupaa desp€iitehe4 other o£^ 
fic«]?% aitiOHg^wbsii ivas MeroeSy.one of hi« ixi- 
timatefrieiK]^, whab680ttg}it bim^Mi'tlie »troiigeB( 
terms^ to* vfdit tt{K>ii> ar eonqjo^ror aItog6ther 
worthy <^ hiia.* Aftei" muclb entroaiy, Ponafi 
eofiRsdik(edyaai€f aecovdin^y set fovwavd. Alex^ 
afider, who* had* beea toM of bis^ oooriBgy ad- 
vanced fovwanrds,f « ofd^s to- receive him> witli 
settle cf IA» tratB. Heiug come pretty neaf^ 
Alexander stopped, purposely to^ tal&e a vie^ 
0f bio sta4>inro mA iioble mien,. he b^Bg about 
five cobits in hi»ig^t. Porus did not seefib cks* 
jeeOed at hii» mi^rtuae ;, but eaBie uprwitb a 
resolute eountenaaee, like a valiant wani(»r> 
whose eoofafpe ia defeuding his domifiioiis ou^t 
to aie^aifo biHk t)ie esteem of the brave prince 
wko-had tahOB' him prioooerv Alesaadef spokcr 
first ; aad^ with- an august and gracious air^ 
asked bftai<howhe dearedtobe treated? " Lika, 
af fciBg/* replied Poms. " But^" eontinued' 
AlexadEider; ^^do yoUr ask Bothdng mere?" — ^ 
^^ N<o/' rej^d Poras, *^ all things^ are iacluded 
i» tiiat single ' word." Alesaader; struek with 
ItiS'greataeso &£ soul» the magaanimity of wlucb 
oeemc^ heightened by distress,, did notonly re- 
afove hw hifs* kingdom,, but anaexed other ^Or . 
vkkcos to kj, atfd treated hmd wiA therhi^st 
testimon; of bobour, esteem> andf friendship^ 
Ponl^iv^ts faithful tohiia till his deatb.-^It ift 
kaa»l ixt say, whether the victoc or the vanquish-* 
ed'biest deserved pcaise oa^this oeeasion. 

Alex«Hider built a city on the spot? where ib6 
battle had'be^a fought; and another in' that place 
wbere he had- crossed the rivei^. He caHed tbo 
oa» Nic8^,.froia his victory ; andthe^olAier Bu*^ 
cephsdta,! isi^ honour of lus horse, who died, therov: 
lie^ of hb wouBd% but of oldage« A&^^ havtr 
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J aid the last daties to such of his soldiers bm 
adlost their lives in battle, he solemnized games, 
and oflfered up sacrifices of thanks in the place 
where he had passed the Hydaspes. 

Alexander lutving now conquered Ponis, ad- 
Tanced into India, which havfhg never been a 
warlike nati(Hi, he subdued with the rapidity 
rather of a traveller than a conqueror. Tfum- 
berless petty states submitted to hun, sensible 
that his stay would be but short, and his con- 
quests evanescent. 

Alexander passing near a citv where several 
Brachmans, or Indiim priests^ dwelt, was very 
desirous to converse with them, and, if possible, 
to prevail with some of them to follow him* 
Bemg informed that these philosophers nev^ 
made visits, but that those who had an inclina- 
tion to see them must go to their houses, be 
concluded, that it would be beneath his dignity 
to go to them, and not just to force these sages i 
to any thing contrarjr to their laws and usages. i 
Onesicritus, the philosopher, who had been a 
disciple of Diogenes, the Cynic, was deputed 
to them. He met not far from the city fifteen 
Bramins, who, from morning till evenin|f, stood 
always naked, in the same posture in which they | 
at first had placed themselves, and afterwards , 
returned to Uie city at night. The chief of the 
band was Mandanis. He addressed himself ' 
first to Calanus, an Indian, reputed the wisest 
man of his country, who, though he professed 
the practice of the most severe philosophy, had, 
however, been persuaded in his extreme old 
age, to attend upon the court, and him he told 
the occasion of his coming. The latter gazinff 
upon Onesicritus's clothes and shoes, could 
not forbear laughing: after which he told him, 
that anciently the earth had been covered mth 
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' ' * • I- 

1[>adey mid whea£; a» if wa« at tbat time iriA 
&mAy tlMrt beBJdM '-ifatet, tteimM neeA »tti 
flawwtUuHi&^honeyv^A^axtdiviBe: tba^satifii 
gsilt bad Occaafanied a cfaangis of Air bsLpffip 
condition.;; and that Jnfitcr^ to pxmiirii tlwk in^ 
greJSj/kvuA^ hsui dentendedtiKittto a \tm§f painftl 
laboQf r fbat tlfek leptnlaiiGo afif^xwaxds smM 
i?JBg: llBO) td( cOBipEMSsion^Iio had mttored tfaen 
their fisndfir abandonee ;. luowoveiv tbat, fcf Ao 
coctise o£ thiiagi^^ tfaey seemed to be rettmnagt to 
aiAt aavsent confttBiom ThiA rehukion titexiH 
^^iddcntty, tlkat Utieae (ifailosopfaerB bad Home 
sotioil ofi Ac feHdtv of Hie first man, andof tbd 
e^dl t<i \fbiGbfae<had beenseBteiiced for Ma smd* 
Onesierit w8 was vety mrgent wi A both of ihem 
M qait their austere way of life^ asd follow tiie 
fiMftUiie' of Alexaadef^ sayiag, that tirey w^vM 
fittdm hiflk! a generous master alnd ben^actoiv 
wfaet WotQd faedp upon tbodi honour and riches 
at ai khidS'. ^en Mandaiii8> assttnang* a 
hang^ty^ philosophical tone^ answered/ tbat 
he-Sxi not want Alexander, and was tbe doa of 
JtqnteT as weS as himself: that he was ex^ 
^tnfrted from want, desire, or fear : that so Icmg 
an he^ lAoald lire the earth would famish biinr 
witb all things necessary for his sabsistende^ 
and Ikat deaA woold rid him of a troublesome 
emnpanion, (meaniag bis body^ and set Mm 9A 
AilI liberty. Calanas appeared isifore tvwsMble, 
and notwithstanding tbe opposition, and even 
the preliibittoii of Ms soperior, wbcr vepfoached 
bfas fear his abjset spiidt ia stooping so low to» 
t4o serve anoAer master besides €rod> be foK 
)bwed OnMiciitas, and went to Akxander^» 
coast, who received him witb great domonstia^ 
tfoiis of joy. As it was Alexander's tehtcf am- 
bitioa to imitate Bacdiu$ and Hefetiks1ittheilr& 
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^ ^,_ }^^^ *^® East, he resolved 

"*P****"»^asIong as he could mee 

^*^*'^'*"' liowever his soldiei 

^™ siwl, and fatigued with rei 

***^ ** 3^5 began to open their e 

BC€ his ambition. Some bei 

itt such terms as raised 

wisoleniljr cried out, tha 

> furtber. The chief obj 

^^as to invade the tcrri 

* ponce who lived beyoi 

-jt«; and ^vho Mras able to 

tWQ hondred thousand foo 

twenty thousandj 

— — Bfced chariots. T^ 
>««cd to wander otw 

^J^^ boTODd the Gani 

** * thin the greatea 

\ He addressed -^ 

not to leave 

d them, th 

Persian sol 

^J make cx>nq 

q f fe gio r^-. Ba 

- "— — * pcasisted suller 
•^*t tart c^nK^, alter 
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J . v. -i ♦.'• ' 'i . »^:' , ^^1* 

digioop Twpi^ty^ At, last J® ^ame to Ae 
^ntry of .the Oxydrace an^ *l^e-MaHS, W 
most valiant people in the East: howefW 
Alexander defeated them m several engage- 
ments, dispossessed them of their strong holds, 
and at last marched against their capital city, 
tvhere the greatest part of their forces were 
retired It was upon this occasion that, seizing 
a scaling ladder, himself the first, he mounted 
Sie wall, foUowed only by two of his^officers it 
bis attendants believing Wm to be in dan^, 
mounted swiftly to succour hun, but the ladder 
breaking, he was left alone. It was now that 
his rastoess became his safety, for leaping from 
the wall into the city, which was crowded with 
enemies, smoiA in hand he repulsed such as 
Serrnearest, and even IdUed the generalj.ho 

S^sanced iu the throng. Thp^A^*^*/,^^^^ 
agaiustthe wall, he recdvedaUthe Jarts of Ae 
OTemy ip his shield, and kept even the boldest 
afSmce: at last an Indian dischargmg an 
Irrow of three feet long, it pierced his coat of 
S^and his right breast, and so great a qu^- 
ti^of blood issued from the wound, that he 
SSppedhis arms and lay as dead. The Indian 
^ame to strip him, supposing hiffl really what 
STap^S; but'Ale^der that instant re- 

tiaiis,8iid Cypnans, ''^^^J'*? '^?1^% at the confrix of tboM 
of boiu. than galUcs: *« dang^ «P| ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^. 

entfrakms torrents ^^"^ "^TZ^^Uae having drawn hi» beau 
ander also suff««d «»"^^^^ion and Cratenis. who bad fol- 
juaboff. he wa« >»"«t*^?,f^Arriver. The veteran Cratelrus died 
lowed him, one on «ch s^ ^Jj^ " ^ ^^ Hydaspe. and the 
diipng the prc|»aratian8 toft sailing 

Ibdys. llfe-tfuard, and Abreas. a common 

. ^f lieonnatUB, o»0 «^*^"i t,* Peucestaa, who bore the sacnd 
«i^-«He was also ^^^^^zSnt, .t Troy, 
^^takenfromlbe temple of M^«^» '^ 
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called bU •pirits^ and planged the dagger in bis 
aide. By thia time a part of the king's atten* 
dcmta came to his snecomr, and forming them- 
selves round his body, till bis soldiers mAont 
foimd means of bursting the gates^ sayed hin, 
end pat all the inhabitants^ without distinctien^ 
to the sword. 

The wound, which at first seemed dangerous; 
having in the space of six or seven days a most 
favourable appearance, Alexander mounted his 
horse, and shewed himself to the army, who 
seemed to view him with insatiable pleasure. 
*Thu6 continuing his voyage, and subdumg the 
country on each side as he passed along, the 
pilots perceived from the softness of the breezes 
that the ocean was near. Nothing so much 
astonished the Macedonian soldiers cts the eb- 
bing and flowing of the tide. They were omaMd 
when they saw it rise to a great height and over- 
flow the country, which they consi<fored as a 
mark of divine resentment ; they were no less 
tenified some hours after, when they saw the 
river forsake its banks, and leave those lands 
uncovered it had so lately overflowed. Thus, 
after a voyage of nine months, he at last stood 
upon the shore ; and after having offered sacri^ 
flees to Neptune, and having looked wistfully 
on the broad expanse of waters before him, he 
is said to have wept for having no nume worlds 
left to donquer. Here he put an end to his ex- 
cursions ; and having appointed Nearchus ad- 
miral of his fleet, with orders to ooast along the 
Indian shore as far as the Persian gulph, he aei 
out with his army for Babylon. 

* He Sm ttnbavked on the Hjdif|Mi, Mil«d thtn iato th* 
HjndrMtef, mward to the waAwnm oftbe Actwies, ■ndnUimiiib 
intetbe Indiit. 
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5^othing fcotitld exceerf the hardships vrhich 
liis ^ttxry sustained in their retiim: passing 
thYbugh the conhtry of the Oretes, a tegion des- 
titude of all^otts of J^rovrsions, they were ob- 
liged to feast on the beasts of burthen, and wefe 
fotceA to bum those rich spoHs for the sake of 
which they had encountered so many dangers : 
tliose diseases, also, that generally accompany 
ifeniine completed their calamity, and destroyed 
th^m in great ntimbers. After a march of three- 
^c6rie days, they arrived in the province of Ge- 
drosia, the'fettility of which soon banished from 
ibe minds 6f the soldiery all their former diffi- 
culties. 'Thence passed through the country of 
C^^mania, not with the military pomp of a con- 
quei'or, biit in the licentious disguise of an 
enthli^ast: still willing to imitate Bacchus, he 
was drawn by eight horses, on a scaffold in the 
foUh of a square staige^ whete he passed the 
^a^ys and liights in feasting. Along the roads 
where he passed' were placed casks of wine in 
great abundance, and these the soldiers drained 
in honour of his mock deity. The whole coun- 
try echoed with the dottnd of histniufeftts and 
the howling of bacchanals^ who with their hair 
dishevelled, with frantic mirth, ran up and 
down, ftbimdomng ttemsehres to every kind of 
tewdn^s. This vice produced otae of a much 
more formidable nature in the kmg's mind, fot 
it always inflamed his passions to cruelty, and 
Ae ^i^ecwtibiier fv^eifatly follow^ the feast. 
* tVTiileheteiVesTieahisamiyintiiese g ^ 
p&ttSy Nearchus was returned from 305 ' 
his esff^ditioii alosg Ibe coast,* and 
bttmght him i»traiige accounts of the gold to be 

'^ AleiaObder was so pleased with the narration oiThis admiral 
NeaichttSy that he resolyea to embark in peraon, coast along Arahi* 
VOL. II. U 
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foend ID some iBlandfl^ and of the wonders tfiat 
were to be seen in others ; he was therefore com- 
manded to make some forther discoveries^ and 
then enter the month of the river Euphrates^ to 
meet the king at Babylon.* He here also execu- 
ted an actof rigorous jnstice npon Cleander, Si- 
talces^ and others, who had formerly been the mir 
nisters of his vengeance in catting off Parmeoio. 
Against these murderers great complaints had 
b^ made by the deputies of the provinces in 
which they had commanded ; and such was the 
complexion of their crimes, that nothing but the 
certain expectation of Alexander's never return- 
ing from India could encourage them to commit 
such. All men were glad to see them deliver* 
ed over to justice. Oleander^ with six hun- 
dred soldiers, whom be had employed, were! 
publicly executed; every one rejoicing that 
the anger of the king was at last turned, against 
the ministers of his vengeance. As Alexander 
drew nearer to Babylon, he visited the tomb of 
Cyrus, in the city of Pasagardas,t and here put 

•nd Africft» with an imiMnM fleet, end enter the Meditemnean ei 
the pUUn of Hercules. But the rebelUoui conduct of leverml Mtrape 
induced him to postpone tbis eipedltioOy and lend Kearcltos to aea 
again 

* The Tojra^ of Keaivbiit may be contideicd at anongrt ihm 
moit interesting events in the reign of Alexander^ and as tba 
limits of such a work as this preclude its introduction, the reader is 
recommended to consult Mr. Mitford*s iufaluable histoty, on this 
sulgect. 

f The tomb of Cyrus was asplendid structure, 111 wbidi the ra- 
mains of that royal personage were presenred, embalmed in a goUea 
coffin. Magi were appointed to Iceep eternal guard upon the re-^ 
mains, whose sons were to succeed them when they grew unable' 
to fulfil their sacred functions. On the wall of this Maosoleimi 
these words were grat«n: '* O man* I am Cynsib the founder of the 
PenUn empire, who reigned orer Asia : do not envy me the earth 
tliat covers me."— Orsines pilfered the cover of the coffin, and ««b 
riogs gold and iltver ornaments of the sepulchre- 
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a Persian prince^ whose name was Orsines^ to 
death, at the instigation of Bagoas^ an ennneb, 
-who falsely accused Orsines of robbing the 
tomb. Here also Calanus the Indian, Imving 
lived four-score years without ever having been 
afflicted with sickness, now feeling the ap- 
{>roaches of disorder, resolved to put himself 
to death. Alexander imagined he might easily 
be dissuaded from tus design ; but finding, in 
opposition to all the arguments he could use, 
that Calantfs was inflexible, he gave orders for 
erecting a funeral pile for him, upon which the 
Indian was resolved to die.- 

Calanus rode on horseback to the foot of the 
ftmeral pile ; offered up his prayers to the gods ; 
caused Ubations to be performed, and the rest 
of the ceremonies to be observed which are 
practised in funerals: cut off a tuft of his hair, 
in imitation of victims ; embraced such of his 
friends as were present, entreated them to be 
merry that day, . and to feast and carouse with 
Alexander; assuring them at the same time, 
tliat he would soon see that prince in Babylon. 
After saying these words, he ascended with the 
utmost cheerfulness the funeral pile, laid him- 
self down upon it, and covered his face ; and, 
when the flame reached him, he did not n^ake the 
least motion, but with a patience and constancy 
,that surprised the whole army, continued in the 
same posture in which he at first had laid himself, 
and completed his sacrifice by dying agreeably 
to the strange superstitions of the enthusiasts 
of his country. Alexander punctually obeyed 
him in his admonitions to debauchery. A ban- 
quet followed the night after, in which Proma- 
chus received a talent as a prize for havingdrank 
the largest quantity of wine ; he survived his vic- 
tory, however, but three days, and of the r«5t of 
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t|ie gae8ts> forty-one died of their mtemperance^ 
From Pa^agard8e Alexaijider proceeded to Syna, 
^bere he married Statiia, tl^ eljdest daughter of 
Darius, and gi^Te her youngest sisteriamarris^ 
to his favourite Ha&pheBtioo. Fourscord Per- 
sian ladies of rank were givea to the principal 
favourites among his captains.. The nuptials 
were solemnized after the Persia^ i^aaner. He 
likewise feaated all the Macedonians who ha4 
Qiarried before in that country. It is related^ 
tliat there were nine thousand guests at thia 
fjBast^ and that be gave each of them a golden, 
cup for their libations. Upon this occasion 
there appeigred at Susa three buqdTicd youpg 
sioldiers, dressed in the H^cedppian manneri 
whom Alexander intended partkularly to {sl- 
TOur, in order to che.ck the licentiousness of 
hisveteians, who had. l>ji^t. too just re^ons to. 
murmur. 

' While Ai^i^sjxder was thus employed in Fer-. 
aia a n/^w commotion was carrying on in jBreec^.. 
Barpalus^ whom Alexander had appointed go- 
vernor of Babylon, being disgusted with his. 
master's cruelty, and ambitious of power him- 
self, went into Greece with immense sums, 
which he raised from the plundered prisoners of 
Persia. He had credit enough to assemble a 
I^ody of six thousand soldiers, and with these 
1^ landed at Athens ; money, a^t tha^ time, being 
thought all powerful in Greece^ he Iftyisbed 
immense sums among the mercenary orators, 
^hose business it was to inflame the minds of 
tfie people. Of all these, Phocion alone, to 
^hom he ofiered sev.en hundred talents^ pre- 
served his wel^-knowi^ integrity, and remained 
inflexible ; his disinlerestednesa h^ long been 
the ol>ject of admiration, even in the time of 
Philip. Being ofl'ered a greajt sum of money^. 
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if not for his own acceptance^ at least for the 
benefit of his children — " If my children," cried 
Phocion, " resemble me, the little spot of ground, 
with the produce of which I have hitherto lived, 
and which has raised me to the glory you men-» 
iion, will be sufficient to maintain them : if it 
1^11 not, 1 do not intend to leave them wealth 
merely to stimulate and heighten their luxury." 
Alexander having likewise sent him a hundred 
talents, Phocion asked those who brought them, 
why Alexander sent him so great a sum, and 
did not remit any to the rest of the Athenians ? 
'* It is," replied they, " because Alexander looks 
upon you as the only just and virtuous man." 
Phocion rejoined,.** Lethim suffer me still to en- 
joy that character, and be really what I am taken 
for." This, therefore, was not a character to be 
corrupted ; on the contrary, he used all his in- 
fluence to prevent the success of Harpakis, who 
being ordered by the assembly to depart the 
city, lost all hopes of success. 

This commotion was scarcely quelled when 
another ensued, in. consequence of a declara- 
tion, by which all the Macedonians who, from 
their age or infirmities, were unable to bear the 
jfktigues of war should be sent back to Greece. 
They, with seditious cries, unanimously de- 
manded to be entirely discharged from his ser- 
vice,, murmuring against him as a despiserof his 
bravest troops, and as a cruel king, who wanted 
not theirabsence, but their destruction, Alex- 
ander,, however, acted with fiiatresolution upon 
tills occasion which always marked his cha- 
racter. Being seated on his tribunal of justice, 
he rashed among the principal mutineers, seized' 
thirteen,, and ordered them to be immediately 
punisl^ed; The soldiers, .amazed at his intre- 
pidity, witb-held their complaints, and wi^' 
u 2 
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iovfj^ctiBi eyes seemed to bee for mercy. '' Yoi| 
desired a discbarge/' cried ae, '^ go theo^ apd 
publish to the world tb^t ypu have left yoiir 
'prince to the mercy pf sirangers; from henccr 
forth the Persians sba)l be my guards.** This 
menace served only to increase the misery 
and constematiou of his troops ; the^ attended 
him with tears and laxaent^tions» till at last, 
softened by their penitence^ he once n^re took 
them into Ikvour and affection. 

Now secure fropi insnnection, he ^t€^ him- 
self up to mirth and feasting; his army wai^. fol- 
lowed by all the ministers of pleasj^re ; he sjxent 
whole nights and days in immoderate drin^ng* 
and in one of those excesses H^phestion lost 
his life. This courtier, was. the i^ost intimate 
friend of Alexander. Craterus alone, of all 
the MacedoniapSy seemed to dispute this hojo.Qur 
with him. '' Craterus^'* as the king us^d to say» 
** loves the king, but Hasphestiba loves Alex- 
ander/* The death of this favourite threw the, 
iponarch into excessive sorrow ; he seemed to 
receive no consolation ; he even put to death 
the physician who attended hiu), and thfi extra- 
ordinary funeral honours celebrated at hia ar<* 
rival in Babylon, marked th^ greqJtne^s, of his, 
affliction.* 

After various combats, conquests, crpf^lties^ 
follies, and excesses, Alexander arrived at Ba- 
t^ylon ; the Chaldeans, who pretended to fore- 
see future events, attei]i^te4 to persu.a4e him, 
ijot to enter that city. The Greek philoso- 
phers, on the other hand, displayed thp futility, 
of their predictions. Babylon was s^ theatre' 
for him to display his glory in ; and ambass^fl^rs 

^ The Mcr%A fire iras extinguished also on accopnt of th^ death 
ef Hvpkcstioii, «d honour only paid to rersian monsKhs» 
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m readines^, 1^ 9f$l§l>i^ H^ tijuwth^- M^ 
malyipg. a^igpst ijjfi^gqjflqei^fr ea|tJgf,.liM^gaTO W- 
dience tq tha aij[^^^(|fi^rg| i^tt^.agr^n^eur^u^ 
di^tj^ sc4)iijb4e.^ Ih$ poi^er^yet v^ijk the. adta-r 
bi^ty qj^;pp]4t6^)i^3 of. a pT^t$x)purtier« 
' Av&at t^p^^l^ wrote ^ tettjpr, wl^ich w^s ta 
h^y:€ baei)i,re%d gj^bjiply i|i th§ aaa^siibly a<; tbc^ 
Olya^io &ifgi£^K yfbereby the aeycorsil oitie# of 
Gf eece M^je. c^puyanded to permit a}} e^leia to 
SBtnr^ i}ito th6k|-B%j^ye couatry, tbo^e e^ept^<) 
v^bohfidxf^g^ttfi^ s^pnl|^gp5 or any Qther cni^er 
des^/v^ifig: d^ath ; ordering Aptipa^eir. to employ 
aB ar^^ foTPiQ ag^^a^ sttph:CitieSf£#^hQ^^ rer 
foipe to obey.. T^is letter; was reaxi Ib tiie aa^. 
sembly; but the AtheBi^apjS a^d. Etoliai^. didf 
not think tb^&^lvfss. obliged to pif t orders int^ 
ex.e€4i;t|pi^ wl^ph seem^ mtprfieire ¥rith t^eir 
liberty. 

' Eiudipg.J^abyl^ in ex^eiU a^d co^venimay/ 
superior t^ e^l the other cities of the !E!%sti 1^ 
resolyc^ to n^e it thf seat of bii^epipire ; ajid 
for th^ p^rp^§e wias desirous pf adding to it &ik 
the omiijQ^nts pps^i^e^ But though h^ wa3> 
much. e|D{»jpye4 in projects oiTthi^ kii^d, apd in 
schemes even beypnd human pow:er to expcjate^ 
he sp^ the gve^est pfirt of hisU^^ in su^b^ 
plQa^^res,as th^s magnificent city afforded. H^ 
was often jHr^sient ; a| new bapq^iets, y/h^V^ h^ 
drank wit ti Jus usuj^ ip temperance. On a ^Tr 
ticttlar^ occasion hi^v^g sp^nt tb^ whole night 
in a debauch, a second was proposed : be^ ac- 
cepted the inT^tia,tipQ» and d]rank to such ex^ess>. 
t|iat he fell upon the floor, dead to appearance;, 
and in this lifeless n^anner was. carried a sad* 
spectacle of debauchery to h^s. palace. The 
fever continiied, with some intervs^s^ ii^ wbicb 
he gave the ^ei^essary orders for. the s^Ujjago^ 
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the fleets and the marching of his land foreei?, 
being persnaded he should soonTecover. Bat at ' 
last finding himself past all hopes, and his voicer 
beginning to fail^ he gave his ring to Perdiccas^ 
with orders to convey his corpse to the temple 
of Ammon. He struggled, however, with death 
for some time, and raising himself upon his 
elbow, he gave his hand to the soldiers, who 
pressed to kiss it ; being then asked to whom 
he would leave his empire, he answered, ** U> 
the most worthy/' Perdiccas inquiring at what 
time he should pay him divine honours, he re- 
plied, "when you are happy/' With these 
words he expired, being thirty-two years and 
eight months old, of which he had reigned twelve 
with more fortuiie than virtue. 
■op In whatever light we view this mo- 
^^ * narch, we shall have little to admire^ 
and less to imitate. That .courage, for 
which he was celebrated, is but a subordinate 
virtue ; that fortune, which still attended him, 
was but an accidental advantage; that disci- 
pline .which prevailed in his army, was pro- 
duced and cultivated by his father ; but his in- 
temperance, his cruelty, his vanity, his passion 
for useless conquests, were all his own. His 
victories, however, served to crown the pyramid 
of Grecian glory ; they served to shew to what 
degree the arts of peace can promote those of 
war. In this picture we view a combination of 
petty states, by the arts of refinement, growing' 
more thanamatchforthe festof the world united^ 
and leaving mankind an example of superiority 
of intellect over brutal force. After the death 
of this monarch, Greece was rather considered 
as a seminary for the education and promotioii 
Af fiio i;^ws of other nations, th^ a confederacy 
ng and prcHUulgating her own. The 



soccei^9ors of Al^xw^er- ^eized upon particular 
pajrt^ ofhisa^tensi w empire im^ what Ue gamQ<) 
with i^iich fatigue apid dapger^ became a picijc 
to me^ who sl^elt^rpd H^w ambitl^, under tb^ 
s^f^ctiouand g^ory ofbis i^q. Tihey, had bcie^ 
t9,ughtbybbaale43i)i^Qfprid^; audaa be would 
i^Qyer suffer an.equs^Uhia.nupierous si;cQe.ssora 
could uot tbia]c or admitting a .superior. They. 
cQnjtiiii|6.d their dispu|;e3 for. dominion t lentil i(^ 
soma n^easnie tbey. destroyed eac^ other; a^a^ 
as no gpyetrnn^ents were ever w.orse conducted 
than tb^ir's, so no period of histQry was. evejc 
left HI such dar)$:uess^ doubts and;COufqsion« 

Tbe reign of AJexapder the Great ha3 alway^s, 
1>een considered a species of \md-ms^xk in tbe^ 
bis^ory of nations. The actions of tbat great 
man, have afforded opportunity to historians of 
questioning tbe propriety or rashness of suclb^ 
a r^n as his ; but tbe maxim a,mong genejrajis 
has adways bcen^ tbat success justifies the con- 
duct of the o^cer ; and assuredly on this ground 
he holds a distinguished rank amongst con-, 
querors aqd captains. Perhaps there is not 
Qup circumstance connected with bis reigpmore 
remarkable than this, tbat from his birth to bis 
decease, no monarch has ever been provided 
with a greater number or better qualified histo- 
rians to band down tbe great events of bis life 
to after ages. Plntarch, Arrian, and Curtius, 
have contributed their aid to bring posterity a^ 
it were hito the presence of Alexander^ by tbQ. 
lively picture of bis. life and conduct they baviOi 
l^equeatbed us. Whereas there i^ no period of 
history in greater confiision than that imme« 
di^tely subsequent to bis deaths as if tbe histo^ 
rians wei;e paralysed when they. came, to th^ 
narration of bis death, or consider^ all other 
historical subjects unworthy of their attention^, 
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Antipater^ regent of Macedon^ retained Ae 
kingdom after the death of Alexander, and go- 
▼emed in peace for a few years, until Olympias, 
anxious to preserve the kingdom for her grand- 
children, made war upon Cassander, the son of 
Antipater, and heir-apparent to the crown of 
Macedon. After a series of assassinations and 
crimes of the worst description, Olympias was 
besieged in Pydna, by Cassander, and being 
compelled to surrender^ he put her to death 
by the most cruel tortures, in revenge for tiio 
murder of all his relatives, by order of Olym- 
pias, in the civil wars that succeeded the death 
of Alexander. But the cruelty and ambition 
of this monster did not tenninate with the death 
of Olympias, for, finding Roxana and her son 
Alexander, amongst the captives at Pydna, he 
obliged them to share the fate of Olympias, and 
so extirpated the illustrious house of Philip of 
Macedon for ever. The generals of Alexander 
held a solemn conference, for the purpose of 
electing a successor ; and Philip Aridaeus ap- 
peared marked out for the exalted station, as 
being his brother ; but not being considered a 
man of sufficient abilities for such a situation, 
Perdiccas offered himself as supreme regent 
during the minority of the son of Boxani^^ the 
only legitimate heir to the tiirone ; and to es- 
tablish his claim to the appointment more fully> 
be married Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander^ 
and contracted an alliance with Eumenes-. As- 
suming then the supreme conunand, he marched 
into Egypt in order to displace Ptolemy, who 
by this time had established himself in the go- 
vernment of that country, but was defeated by 
a powerful force under tibe command of Seleu- 
cus and Antigonus, on the banks of the Nile ; 
^d being deserted by the most of his followers. 
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was assassinated in attempting to ' escape^ by 
some of his own cavalry. Ptolemy formed an 
alliance with Antipater^ which was of but short 
duration, owing to the decease of the latter ; and 
Antipater had for awhile secured the services 
of Craterus by giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage. Then followed a train of wars, so inter- 
woven, that their succession cannot be arranged, 
or true connexion traced. However, from those 
bloody contests have arisen three great empires : 
the one in Egypt, founded by Ptolemy, who 
was the parent of a race of kings distinguished 
for wisdom and learning. Selencus ruled over 
Syria and Babylon, and his posterity after him. 
And Antigonus, havingexpelled the descendants 
of Antipater from Macedon, left that kingdom to 
his descendants, who ruled there until the king- 
dom of Macedon was subdued by the Romans, 
in the reign of Perseus. The other generals of 
Ale^^ander, Lysimachus, Leonnatus, and Eu- 
menes, seized on different provinces, and held 
thein for their lives by their military prowess, 
but did not leave the name or possession of a 
kingdom to their posterity. So that, although 
Alexander has been subjected to the imputation 
of being rash and inconsiderate, in a degree ap- 
proaching to madness, yet no one of those gene- 
rals, trained in ,the same school of military ex- 
perience, was able to keep possession of, much 
less to extend the empire he acquired. But, 
perhaps, they now prudently concluded, that 
buman happiness consisted in less ambitious 
views than those of Alexander. 



THfi END« 
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'ABDOLDNYMUS, ftpoor l^aotilui, inveirted, tofauextKmd 
ftilrptiie, with royalty, ii. 157. 

Abisares, an Indkn king, pays homag6> and sends presents <to 
jfUexatider, ii. 204. ^ 

Aciii<sios, king of Argos, unfortcmately dain by hist^rand^soii, 
f6iseus,i. 4. 

Ada, ^ueen 6f Catk,irestorcfd'to her kingdom by Aleundtr, 
ii. 133. 

AoM iTusk king of the Molossiaas, promises Themistocles to gfsnt 
him his protection, i 142. 

JEGiAhtvSf first king of Slcyon, L 4. 

JEoiidnRAtts, refuse to deliver up those who bad'stSfred them op 
to revolt, 1 73. Punished by Leotycfaldes by having ten of their 
citizens placed in the hands of the Athenians, 74. -Complain of 
the severity of thehr treatment, ibid. Resolve to dbtain justice by 
'force, 77, ' Intercept an Athenian ship, ibid. Worsted in seveml 
en^gements^ ibid. 

^^scuimES, the orator, entirely devoted to Philip, harangues Ibr 
him with an impetuous eloquence, ii. 72. Gains his point by bit 
iMissionate warmth, and exquisite address, 73. Draws up an Accu- 
sation against Ctedphon, 90. Opposes the decree framed by him 
in favour of Demodthenes, 91. Loses his cause, and is sentenced 
to banishment for his radi accusation, ibid. Settles himself at 
Bbodea, add opens « schod of eloquence diere, ibid. A menaorable 
flaying of his, ibid. His exclamation at the g«iiecQ|is behaWour of 
lus rival, ibidL 

VOL. u. s 
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AcvsiLAUs, king of Sparta, sent to A«e with an amy, 0. f« 
Gains a signid ▼ictory over Tissapbemes, near the river Pactolmst 
ibid. Forces the enemy *s camp, and finds considerable plunder, 
ibid. Receives orders to return from Persia, 3. Instantly obeys 
the mandate, ibid. Gains a considerable victory over die Athe- 
nians and their allies, upon the plains of Coronea, 4, Pitched upon 
to conomand the army to humble the Grecian states, 9. Strikes a 
terror into tlie Athenians with his name, and increases their fears by 
the number of his forces, ibid. Detaches a party of li^t>amied 
men to provoke them to give him t>attle, ibid. Finding them pre- 
pared to receive him in a new manner, withdraws his army, and 
contents himself with ravaging the country, itiid. On the defeat of 
the Lacedaemonians, under the command of Cleombrotus, he is in- 
vested with considerable pOwers, 19. Saves the citisens from in* 
famy by a generous expedient, ibid. His exclamation when £pt- 
minonoas w«» poiilied out to him, SO. He leads the forces of 
Sparta against him, 24. Being informed of his design to seise the 
city of Sparta by surprise^ he despatches one of his horas to acquaint ' 
it with its danger, ibid. Makes bead ever^ where against the The* 
ban general, and defends himself with more valour than could be 
expected from his years. 25. Makes an expedition into Egypt, 52% 
Dies there, ibid. 

Aois, king of. Sparta, reverses what bis predecessors bad done in 
favour of the peasants, and imposes a tribute upon them, ill. 
Punifihfld and4:epiimanded for eating with bis queen in private^ 19. 
Closes with an offer from the Arglves, 191. Grants them a truce, 
ibidh Advances with art. Army to besiege Athens by land, 249. 

ALCMiEONiuiE, having been banished from Athens, «Bdeavonr 
to undermine the interests of Hlppias M Sparta; and meet with 
success, i. 52. Obtain liberty to rebuild the temple at De?phi, 
ibid. 

Alcibiadxs, saved in fbe 'battle of Potidoearby his tutor Socrates, 
i. 161. Discovers himself on enemy to peace, 186. His remark* 
able intimacy uith Socrates, ibid. Is disgusted with the Lacede- 
monians, ItiS. Has a conference wiih the Lacedaemonian ambas- 
sadors, 189. Is declared general, 190. Is appointed with Nicias 
and Lamachus to commaud the fleet, 195. Is attacked by his ene- 
mies while engaged in the Sicilian expedition, 197. Is recalled, 
]i)id. Obeys the orders be receives with seeming subrnisslbn, ibid. 
Gets on shore at Thurium» ibid. Disappear^, and eludes the pur- 
spit of those who seek after him, ibid. Is condemned to death fur 
bis contumacy, 1^8. His reply on hearing his condemnation, ibid, 
^nds to Samos to collect the sentimeuts of his countrymen con- 
.cerni^g him, 231. Ofi*ers to return to Athens on particular con- 
ditions, ibid. His return opposed xhiefly by Phrynicus, ibid. 
Recalled to the army, and created general with ftfll power, 233, 
Sbftws himself to Tissfipbernes, 254. Saves the commonwealth, ilud. 
HecoUed by urianimous consent, 235.' Solicited to make ! 
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to the assfstance of tbe city, ibid. Deceives the Spurtan adtmrdf 
ibid* Gains a connderable victory, and erects a trophy, ibid« 
Pays a vi^dt to Tisflaphernes, itnd. Is uneipectedly seised by 
bim, and sent prisoner to Sardes, ibid. Makes his escape to C1«- 
aomene, 236. Bears down upon the Pelopounesian fleet, ibid. 
Breaks through the enemy and makes great slaughter, ibid . Takes 
aereral cities which had.revdlted from the Athenians, ibid. Sets 
sail for Athens, ibid. His triumphant entry described, ibid.. 
Appointed generalissimo, 2Sy» Steers bis course to the island of 
Andros, ibid^ Goes from thence to Samos, ibid. Alarms the La- 
cedsBmonianS by his success ibid. Leaves the command of bis 
fleet to Antiorhus, 239. Accused by his fickle countrymen of 
insufficiency, ibid. His representation to the Atheman generals 
S45, Offers to attack the enemy by land, ibid. Withdraws, 
unsuccessful, ibid. Having taken refuge in the dominions .of 
Fersia, be does all in his power to obstruct the treaty m agitation 
between Cyrus and the Liicedsmoniansy S52. His patriotic de- 
frigns 'frustrated by the tlurty tynmtsi ibid. He is cruelly mas« 
sacred in a small town in Phrygia, 253. 

■ ALEiAfiDBR, of Phera^ having killed Polipbron, seizes the govern* 
ment, ii. 25. Meditates revenge, ibid. Makes Pelopidas, in tbe 
character of an ambassador, prisoner, contrary to all the laws of 
nations and humanity, ibid« Treats his Thehan prisoners with 
fhe utmost severity, ibid. Comes to an engagement with Pel(>* 
pidas, ibid. Is defeated by the Tbebatts, 24. Is killed byhia 
srii^ and her brothers, ibid. 

ALsxANma, son of PbiUp of Macedon, vested with sovereign 
authority at the age of fifteen, ii. 67. Gives some proofs of his 
courage, ibid. I^feats some ueigfabouring states which had re* 
roited, ibid. Accompanies his fitther, in bis Scythian expedition, 
7 1 . Covers bhn whh a shield when he was wounded in a bloody 
iMrttle with tbe IViballi, ibid. Puts to flight all who attack 
him, ibid. At the. head of tlie Macedonian nobles, falls upon 
the saei«ed band of Tbebes, with all the fury of youthful cour- 
age^ 82. Remonstrates with his father FbUip on his resolving 
to divorce himself from Olyrapias, atid to marry Cleopatra, 
99. Extremely diisatisfted with, the solemnities which pro- 
claim his mother's disgraoe^ ibid. Irritated by the behaviour of 
Attahis, the uncle of the new queen* ibid ' Behaves himself with 
an unpardonable insolence, 94» . Succeeds to the throne of Ma- 
cedon, 100. His ruling paadoo» 101. A characteristic anecJpte 
relating lo him, ibid. Discovers great esteem for his master Aris- 
totle» 1Q3. Grows fond of philosophy, 104.. Applies himself chiefly 
to morality, ibid. Makes it bis serious study, ibid. Applies wifh 
vigour and success to polite literature, i05; Finds himself on his 
euocesaiou surrounded with capital dangers, IQS. ilesolves to de- 
feat the machinations of his enemies, ibid. Conciliates the aflections 
of the-MaccMloDiani^ by freeing them from a bodily and vejuitioua 
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•I«?«r7, 100. DeterminK to suiipott hit affiurt by boldaen ami mi^ 
naiuinity, ibid. Conqaers the king of the Trib«lU in a greai batUv* 
ibid. Makes the Gets fly at hit apppaadi, ilyd. StMuet sev^val 
barfoanius nationi. ibid. Makest Uie conquest of Persia the 5n(: 
ofcgect of bis attention, 1 10 k called to a new undertakinjpb ibid^ 
Is obliged to turn bis swoni from the Fenian» against the G«m1w» 
J 11 . Leads his army af^ainst tfaexn with surprising celerity, ibid^ 
Astonishes the Thebans by bisappearance in Bceotia» ibid. Fub* 
lishes a general pardon to all who should^ come over to bind, ibid. 
Finds it impossible to get dio better of the Xbebans. by oSvn oC 
peace, 1 IS. Is oonccmed to see the oecessily of deciding the af« 
fair by force, ibid. Takes the dty of Thebes and plunders i|» ibid*. 
Is struck with the answer of a Tbcfaao ladf» brou|^ befiwehUn fivr 
tbenurderofaThracian officer, 113. Orders that ^ shall hai« 
leafve to retire wherever she pleases witb her- children* ibid. De^ 
bntes in council how to act with legard to Thebes, ibid. Pestreys 
it, 1 1 4 • Sets'at Uberty the pncsMi the deacandaota of Piodaii »adi 
aome otbera, ibid. Effrats of bia suddsn ant^ in Greeea upo^ 
the Athenians, ibid. He throws the Athenians into tbo grealesi 
constemation by the plunder of Thebes, ibici Reoeiw e» a depula* 
tion from them, imploring his clemency, 1 15. Sends to Athena 
to require the dtizens to deliver up the ten oratora vriK> bad foraoed 
Hie league against his father, ibid. Wavta hia demand with re^Mi 
to tbe ten orators, ibid. Expresses a pasticulajr «e«pect fiir thft 
Atbenianst 11«L Spreada tciror tfasov^ all Greece, ibid. S««H 
mons the assembly of the several states and f^raacliiea oC Greeoaal 
Corinth, in order to obtain firom tfaam' the aaase supreme com* 
nand againsl the Persians which they had granted to hie fisthaif^ 
ibid. Receives congratulations ftom n great number of cities, 
and from many philosopheis en bis elaetion> 11^ Makea 
» visit to Diogenca, 119* His interview with, bhn described* 
ibfd. Determines to consult the oiade of Apollo before be seta 
out for Asia, ibid. His rash behaviour to the piiiestess, ibid. Seta 
out for Macedonia to make preparations for his expeditivs 1SD« 
Holds a council, ibid7 Offers a splendid sacrifice to tbe gods, and 
causes scenical games to be c€iebsated» ibid. Settles the 9ffaiKs of 
Jtfacedon before his departure, ibid. Appoints Antipaler viceroji^ 
1 21 . His memorabte reply to FlenUooaa, ibUu Sets out for Asia 
with a wen disciplined army, ibid. Begins bia march along tbe 
lake of Ccrcinmn, 1 28. CroBses the nnat Strymoo, iWd. After^ 
irards the Hebrus, Ibid. Ar^vea at Sestos, ibid. Commands 
Parmenio to cross over from Sestoa to Ahydo8» ibid. GvoaNs the 
Hellespont himself, steering bia galley wfahhiaown hand» ibid. 
]nsph^ his army with eonldmce, by bis animated b^avjour, ibid. 
Determines to destroy the city of Lampsacusi iksd. Recrives a visit 
flwin Anaximenes, a native of that pbce, ibid. Finds tbe FetsiaBa 
'* to (iUspttte his passage over the GmMcua on bia oening t^ 
Hks of it, I24w Marches ot^ in mi]i|atf| order.. 13^. Ad^i 



>ned bj Pflonnenio, to eacsmp in'battlc array, ibtd. U uaaSBMUtS 
by his advice, ibid. Declares it .wfll be a sbatne te let bis progntm 
be Tetanled by a riTalet ibid. Makes bis military airaogements 
with sfiirit, ibid. Routs the Periians, paaws the river widi hie' 
whole army, and attacks the enemy on all sides, 1 27. Charges the 
thickest part of the enemy's hbrae^-ibid. Is particuUrly distioguisb* 
ed by bis ap pe a r a nce, ibid. Engages in single cembat with the 
eon-in- law of Darius, ibid. Lays him dead at his feet, ibid* His life 
saved by Clytus, 1 28. Puts the Persians to flight, ibid. Loses a 
lierse by hts impetuosity, ibid. Orders Lysippus to make com« 
memorating statutes in brass. 129. Takes the utmost care of the 
vrounded, ibid. Grants the rights of sepulture to the principal Pre • 
sians, ibid. Makes it his duty and pleasure to share the honour 
of the victory with, the Greeks, 130. Sends tliree huncWd 
shields to the Athenians, ibid. Recovers Sardes, Oil, Takes 
the inhabitants under hia protection, ibid. Assigns to tli* 
temple of Diana at Ephesos the tributes which were paid to the 
kings of Persia, ibid. ^ Receives deputies .before his departure 
from the cities of Trallis and MagneUa, with the keys of those 
places, ibid. Mavcfaes to Miletus, ibid. Finds the gates of that 
«tty shut against him, ibid* Attacks- it, 132. Obliges the in«L 
habitants, i^ter a long and obstinate sie^, to capifuJate, ibid. 
Treats the Milesians with the utmost Jiumanity, but sells all tbe- 
foreigners, ibid. Marches into Caria, in order to lay siege to 
Halicarnassus, ibid. Meets with a vigorous resistance^ ibid. De* 
saolishes the city to the very foundations, 133. Reetores Ada, 
^ueen of Garia, to her kinfploiii, ibid. Receives from her everj^ 
jay meata dressed in the most eiquisite manner, and the most ex- 
cellent cebks of every kind, ibid. His answer to bev, ibid. Re4 
eeives subaussion &om several kings of Asia Minor, ibid. Opens 
the tampugi* next year very early, 134* Determines to attempt 
the reduction of the maritime- provinces, ibid. Meets witli a 
cbtKk to his progress, ibid. Proceeds in a most spirited manner, 
135. Marches to CoeleoaB( a city of Phrygia,.ibid. Receives a 
haughty . answer finom the garrison, ibidt Compeb them to sur- 
sender, ibid. Cuts the famous Gordiaa knot, 136. Marches 
into PaphlagOBia and Cappadoda, and subdues them, 137.- Pro* 
aeeds immedJatety towarda the provinces of Upper Asia, ibid. 
Advances by hasty/ marches into Cilicia». ibid. Arrives in tha 
country called Cyrus's earap, ibid. £nters the pass of Cilicaa^ 
ilnd. His confiassion with regasd tait ibid^ . Marches his whola 
jMrmy to the city of Tarsus, ab^ .Plunges into the river Cydnus^ 
is seized with a shivering, and is carried to bis tent, after £iintiqg 
•way, 138. Is entreated by one of hisr physicians to bare tliret| 
days allowed him fo^ the pfeparation of a particular dose, ibid. It 
only affliicted because he shall be three dayshindend fiom,appear« 
ing at the bead of his army, ibid. Reeeivesa letter from Par*. 
venid^ wkprn. be had left. in Cappadocia, ibid. Is iipqae8ted,fe« 



Ufli to tewira of PbMp hit phynduit ibia* Vv FtBncrod W^T 
meofyby PtoiMnio*» letlir, 159. Will not bettsvo hit phytieitfi 
Ipilltj of tho cborgo agoimt him, ibid. DiKawen o^aoble etm* 
lldence in him in a very «ingukr iotofriew, ibid. Reooven, ifafik 
Marchos IWrni Tanus, and srrifnr al Bactriana, 1 4^. Ofits 
aaeriltoo to EMulafiva at ScAm, ibid. Proeecdato PyraaKis>t» 
Malleit and at last to Cartabafta, ibid. Hears that Darius is e»* 
fampcd at Sochus, in Assyria. iMd. ResolTe&to meet him in^ 
out delay, 145. Fortifies his camp, ibid. Hi&behayioar on tfao 
ore of the evpeefed eni^agement, ibid. Draws up his army in bat«» 
tie array, ]46« The dmwing up of his army described, Sad. 
Animates bu soldiers by spirit^ eihortaiUonS) 1 49. Performs tho 
dirty of a private soldier, and of a comraander, ilnd. Renders bnn« 
aelf ooBspieuous to the wbolto army, ibid. Receives a sOgbt 
wound in his thigh, 150. Is victorious with his right wing, 15K 
Puts the Penians to flight, ibid. Invites his chief officers to a 
Ibast after the engagement, 158. Il intermptcd by the kmen** 
tations of the wife and mother of Darius, ibid. Sends one of bb 
•fleers to them, 159. Visits the woundedv andcauseatfaelart 
Ibonours-to be paid to the dead in the preience of the whole anny« 
drawn up in the most splendid order of battle, ibid. Permits 
D«rius*s mother to bury whatever persons she plisases, aocoidittg to 
Ibe Persian ceremonies, il^ Sendsa message to the queens, Jiid. 
Visits them in their tent, ibid. Raises Sysigambis, who imd ibb> 
Jen prostrate before bim, fbom the ground* 1 54. Comfovts her and 
bet attendants, ibid. Takes the son of I>Bl:i9Bi a child, in his arms, 
ibidi Is affected by Its behaviour to bini, ibid. His own beha* 
viour upon the melancholy occasion tndy iieroic, ibid. Makes 
Parmenio govemor^of Phoenicia^ ibid, becomes possessed of the 
neasuresof Darius deposited in pamaseua, by the treaobory of the 
governor, 155. His reply to Darivs's imperious demands^ IbM. 
Marches into Fbeenida, 156. Finds the citiienrofByblosmady 
• to open their gates to bim^ ibid. Receives submissions from the 
infaabitanta of several places as be advances, ibid. I^vtioularly 
IkoilO the SIdonians, ibid. Pethrooes Strata, the Sidonian bii^» 
and permito Hsiphestlon to make an election agreeable to hia own 
judgment, ibid. Commands Abdcdenymus, the newly eleetod king 
of Phoenida, to be sent for, 157. His address to htm, ibid, la 
90 well pleased with his answer, that be makesh|tt considerable pro* 
oents, and annexe one of the neighbouring provinces to bis domi* 
nions, Ibid. Thinks it neccswiy to take the eity of Tyre, 1 59. Is 
^ot driven from bis resolution by the ct)stactes which he meols vdtl^ 
lb«m its fortified state, 1«Q. Bends heralds with pacific propo«l% 
ibid. Is inflamed by their throwing bis heralds murdered from tb|| 
topoftbe waiHmothesca ibid. Determines to destroy th^dty, 
ibid. Bets down p^tore it with pevsevrring resentment, &id. la- 
vests the Tyrians'on aU sides, both by sea and land, t68. Or* 
"^ — Ms ^nUics toapproad^ tb« ^aU« of tl«»vfity M ipidnigfa^ a»^ 



attack ii wiCh rMolntkOr 164 Ife^ with a Wm» i^pp^lhUofa^. 
by the havoc wlfidi a starm makeii anumg hii ibipi, ibid. Caivi«» 
ofi the attack with man vigour than ever, 1 6#. JPefffaffiBf won^eii 
fatmsell^ MdL Receives a leeond letter Sfom Dantw ki « ^^ 
fewAt strain, with eontiderable oien ftir the rantom of hie w'^ 
and witli the offbr alto df hi« daughter in nanJagt, 1 €9. P«failea 
upon the terms proposed, in apundl« Und. His imiiiQvahla ffvly 
to Parmenio upon the occasion, ihld. Treats the pmppsals of 0%* 
rtus with contempt, iMd* Eeftlaes to aoeept of iveatfwes which h# 
considers his own, 109. Marehes fimn Tyre to Jamsakm, ilnd» 
Resolves to punish that city, ihid. Feels his vesentqieatdisa»B|c4 
by meeting a procession of Ae inhabitants of the city on his v?ay« 
ibid. Advances to the high priest at the head of theqa, and ««• 
lutes him with religious veneration, ibid. . Receives wish«a froiB 
the Jews surraonding him, for his prosperity, ibid. His tewarh- 
«ble speech to Parmenio upon the uncoaiipon oocasloa, ibid. la 
ao pleased with his reception at JeruBalem, that he bids the J^wft 
ad: far any favour they thiok proper, 1 70. Gratifies their destiaiA 
but gives the Samaritans an ovarive answer, ibid. Goes to Ot*^ 
and meets with a mare eibstinate resistance than h» M[pacted»'ibidft 
Takes the town hf stomi, 171 . Orders the ganisan to be ant to 
pieces with a brutal ferodty, ibid. Orders Beetis tlie govenM>t» 
to be brought before him, ibid. Punishes him in a vevy cnial raaib* 
lier, ibid. Turns the wfadle power of his arms towards £gypl^ 
ibid. Arrives before Pelasium, ibid. Finds the gatsa of tba 
city set open to veeeke bhn, Ibkl. Finds the gates of Memphis 
also open to falm, ibid. Possesses himself of all £gypt without 
o^fposition. 1 78. Fbrms a design of visiting the temple of Jupilaa 
Ammon, ibid. 8ets out along the river Mefnphis^ ibid. Lays tli» 
foundation of the dty of Alexandrki, ibid. Proceeds to the ta mpl a 
of Jupiter, ibid. Arrivee at it, 1 73. Is declared to be son of JupitaiP 
by the high priest as soon as he appears bribre the idtar, ibid. Is 
^pilte intoxicated with the adulation administerad ta him^ ibid» 
Dangers of th/ journey, 174. Setthis the geverpnittit of £gfp$ 
during his stay there, upon the most solid foundation, ibid. Itaia' 
9Qt to mwch against Darins, ibid. Honours his wile^ who dies iok 
diild-bed by the way, with a Aiaefal ceremony due to her exahed 
character, 175. Continues his journey towards the Tigris, ibid. 
Points out with hit own hand to his soldiers the pptwega over 
the Tigris, ibid. Commands them to save aothiag but tbair 
arms, ibid. Encamps on the opposite side, ibid. JELevivef tha 
epirits of his soldiers, depressed by an eclipse of ^ n»aoa» by tha 
assurances of some E^ptian soothsayers, 17i$. Prepares fi>v 
aoi engagement vrith Darius, Ibid. Receives new overtuics of 
peace from him nnore advantageous than the (ocmer-ones, ibidu 
Refuses his offers, ibid. Mardies towards him in battle array, 
1T7. Halts, and cdis a council of war, ftiid. Addresses him- 
self to his general officers, and then orders them to take soma 



\0ft. Ibid. Hk hangbtf bat prodml reply to Bmneiiip^ ITSi. 
HeposeshiiiiMlf Ibr Ifae reminiiig pan of th« ujgjhty Ibid. la pre- 
irented by tbe emocioD* of fab mnd firom sleepiiig immediately, ibid» 
Sleeps afterwards soandly, ibid* Is awakened by Parmeaiob ibid. 
Makes ao heroic icply to Um, ibid. Takes up his arms, and rides. 
up and down tiie ranks» animating his troops by the most power&l 
exhortations, 179. Desp a t d ies a body of Ikne to prevent tbecoa- 
seqoences of a Peisian inofement» 180. Ruoforoes thokn with a 
body of Paaniana, ibid. His candry is greatly annoyed, ibid. 
He puts tiie enemy to flight, ibid. Employs a stratagem to encou- 
rage bis soldiers on seeing Darius pat his whole army in motion, 
in order to charge hinu 181 . l^emea to the phwe in which Darius 
is stationed, ibid. Wounds Darios's equerry with a javelin, ibid. 
Pursues Darius, 182. Is obliged to desist from the pursuit, ibid. 
Cute a body of Persian horse to pieees,ibid. Rides asfiur as Arbela 
after Darius, ibid. Appfoacfacs near Babylon, 185. Bntersthe 
dty, which surrenders to him on hb appeaiance before it, ibid.. 
His triumphant entry into that city described, ibid. Takes a vi^w 
of Darius's money and moveable, ibid. Distributes them with 
generoaify among his soldiers, ibid. Gives the goycmment of tbe. 
province to M assus, and the command of the forces he leaves there 
to Apollodones and AmpbipoUs^ ibid. Marches' from Babylon to 
Syraceni, ibid. Afterwards to fiusa, ibid. Finds treasures there to 
an infinite amount, 1 85* Rewards merit and couvage in his troops, 
with them, ilnd. Leaves the mother and children (7 Darius there, 
ibid. Goes forward tUl he eomcs to the river Pasitigris, ibid.. 
Crosses into the coun^try of Uxii, ibid. Pardons Madathes, com- 
mander of the province, sets all the captives, and those who surren- 
der themselves, at liberty, and behaves to them in a very generous 
taanner, ibid. Proceeds to the pass of Suae, defended by Ariobar-^ 
aanes, with a body of five thousand men, ibid. Stops a whiles 1 86. 
Cuts tbe army that defended the pass in pieces, ibid. Marches im- 
mediately towards Persia, ibid. Receives letters from Tiridates*. 
governor of Persepolis, with regard to the treasures of Darius, which 
accelerate his march to that city, ibid. Leaves his infantry behind*, 
marches the whole night at the head of his cavalry, and passes tbe 
river Araxes, ibid. Perceives, as h» draws near, the dty, a body of 
men memorable for their misery, ibid. Rewards them liberally for 
their sufierings, 187. Commands the governor of the prorioce ta 
treat them with mildness and respect* ibid. Enters the city oC 
Persepolis at tbe headofhis victorioussoldiers, ibid. ' Puts a speedy 
end to the massacre begun by theni, and foilnds them to commit any. 
farther violences, ibid. Fuids uounense riches there, ibid. Seises, 
a torch, inflamed with wine, and the stimulations of an Athenian 
courtesan* and sets fire to the palace, ibid* Repents of what he had, 
done, and gives orders for extinguishing the fijre which he and bia 
Macedonians hid kindled, 188. Hia order»9ie i^ued too Utei ibi4 



7eep& bKtefly over the de^d body, gf Durius, 190. Pulln off Uji, 
lilitary doak. aiwl iknms k upon it» ibid. Cau«ef bis body to 1^' 
nbalxnedy and bk coffin to b« adorned witl^ royal ipa^nificencet, 
•id'. Sends it to SytigambiB to be ii^teired with the customary 
monvs, ibid. V^U his spirit of ^mbijMon iDflamed by the dei^th. 
' JDarius, ibid. Attemi^ts to pmrsue Be^sus, 191. DesistSi on. 
*dai|p biti attempt Tain, ii> order to ctosa. into Fairtbxa, ibid*. Ar- 
.-e& o» the frontitrs. of Hyr^ai)i% ibid. Finds. ^ I^yrqaBianSi 
bmlssive,' ibid. $ubdu.46 Iba. J^aadii. and a^eral otb^v nt^tippsi^ 
'id. Conquers nadoBS wjitHaprodigipusxapjldity, whenthi^ap- 
aranoe is totally unexpected^ ibids Bte<^ves i^ m^ssa^e from, 
aalestris, queen of the An^aaons, ^ a little distance froin binii^ 
plaintug the cause of he^ appcoxiaiatiop.. to him, ibid* Senda 
ck a fiivouralde ansvi^er, ibicL U obliged, in consequence, of 
r request) after their interview, to. make some stay ^ehere ht. 
', 192. Setseiutfor the province inhabited by the ^arthian^ ibid., 
bandoDs himself to sensai^tyt ibid. Falls a victim to the Persia^ 
ces^ ibid Gives oae of his female captives her liberty, struck at 
)e sight of hert and touched with the account she veli^tes of her- 
j^f, 193!. Returus all her possessions! and causes her husband t<» 
e sent fur that she may be restored to him, ibid. l4eadK his veteraii 
3ldters, upon their inveighing publicly against the numerous vicef. 
rhidk the afmy had le^fined in Susa.6^ £cbat^na, against BessuSi^ 
>icL ' Sets ^re to hia owq baggage, and cofrnmai^ds every manrtA 
litcfw bis example, ibid. Ei^ii^i^ a very doubtfiil cbaracteft ibid*, 
fixes the tyrant with the hero, ibid« Pooms Fhilotas i^nd hla^ 
either to destruction, suspecting thes;i of being concerned in ft cpn- 
piracy against him, 1 94. Sets out upon his niarch in pursuit of 
Jessus, 1 96. Exposes himself to great hardships and dai^rs, ibid^ 
^teoeives B^ua from the' Ijmnds of Spitan^enes in the most dei 
trading condition, ibid. Causes him to he treated with qrueltya 
jo whkh he himself had been aocnstoxned, ibid. Ueproaches hizx\ 
"for his treachery, ibid. Orders his noae and ears to he cut off, and 
sends him to Ecba^ana, that the ntother of Darius may inflict wh^fe 
punishment she pleases oo him, ibid. Mafches forward in search; 
of new conquests, >97. Overturns a c^y inhabited by the Bran- 
ehisB, and massacres all the inhabitafits in o<^l J^Iopd^ itdd. Ad«^ 
vanoes to the river Jaxartes» ibid. Is wounded in his leg, ibid. 
Goes ftyrward and takes the capital ^f Sogdia^ia, ibid. Rec^ve^ 
an embassy from the Scythians, ibid.^ Submissions from them. ' 
ibid. Marches to Cyropolis and besieges it, ^bid. , Gpes pn ca? 
pTiciously, destroying some towns a«d b>u]dil>g others, settling 
colonies and laying waste protipees (it b|s pleasure, ili^d. Finds 
the crossing of the river Jaxartesa difficult tfui)^ 198. Leads, 
his troops across the rapid stream, and g^.ns a |ignal victory 
over the ' Scythians, ibid. I4akei^ himself master qf a . strong; 
hold catted Petra Qxiani, by a surrender ol* those who defend it, 
H>id. |h«aks hit treaty vit^ theaa* ibid* Catwes ^ein^ 1(i(^ % 



INDEX. 

'wery unbecoming inhumanity, to be whipped with rods, and to be 
ilxed across the foot of the rock, ibid. Subdues the Massaget» 
and Dah«, ibid. Enters the province of Barsaria, ibid. Ad- 
rances to Maracander, ibid. Appoints Clytus governor of that 
province, ibid Murders him in a fit of intoxication at an enter- 
tainment, 201, Throws himself on the dead body, shocked at th» 
atrociousness of the act, forces init the javelin with which he had 
killed him, and attempto to destroy himself, but is prevented by 
his guards, ibid. Is carried by them forcibly to his own apart- 
ment, ibid. His remorse is at length alleviated by the persuasion 
of his friends, ibid. Marches towards a country called Gabana, 
to divert his melancholy, ibid. Meets with a dreadful storm, ibid. 
Goes to the country of Sae», over-runs it and lays it waste, it»d» 
Is received by Oxartes, one of its monarchs, in his palace rudely 
magnificent, ibid. Finds the charms of Doxana his daughter irre- 
sistible, ibid. Makes her his wife^ ibid. Resolves upon a perilous 
march into India, 202. Resolves to be called the son of Jupiter, ibid. 
Finds the Maredoniaaa not in the least ready to pay him the 
adoration due to a deity, ibid. Puts to death Calllsthenes the 
philosopher for his integrity, 203. Is met upon his entrance into 
India by all the petty kings, and receives submission from thein» 
204. Takes th6 city of Nysa, ibid. Marches towards Diedala, 
disperses his army over the whole countfy» and takes possession 
<>f it, ibid. Goes to the city of Ht^osa, which surrenders to him 
at discretion, after having teen besieged in form, ibid. Marches 
to Aclessimus, ibid. Arrives at the banks of the great riv«r Indus 
after a march of sixteen days, ibid. Finds every thing for his pas- 
sage got ready by Haephestion, in consequence of the orders be had 
given him, ibid. Is met by Omphis, a king of the country, and 
receives homage from him, with a present of elephants and other 
animals, ibid. Receives homage and presents from Abisares, a 
neighbouring monarch, ibid. Expects similar submissions from 
'Porus, but being answered with great coldness, resolves to etk* 
force obedience, ibid. Gives the superintendence of hb ele- 
phants to Omphis, now called Taxilus, and advances as far as 
the borders of the Hydaspes, 205, Is greatly perplexed by the dif- 
ficulties which attend his passage over that river, 206. Resolves 
to attempt it by night, ibid. Chooses a stormy one^ that the noise 
()f his troops in their embarkation might riot be heard, <bid« 
Lands without finding many persons to oppose his descent, ibida^ 
Draws up his forces in order of battle, ibid. Defeats a detacfa«^ 
Bent sent against him by Poms, commanded by his son, who is 
killed upon the spot, ibid. Finds Forus determined to meet him» 
ibid. Waits on his coming in sight of the enemy, for the advance 
of his fool, 207. Gives the signal of battle, ibid. Gains a com- 
plete victory, 209. Sends Tatilus to Porus, in his retreat, being 
^^irous of saving so valiant a king, 210. Is disappointed, ibid^ 
wishes to save^so brave a pnoce, 21 1, Sends Mer(K» oqa<J 



IKOEX. 

hU most intiinate friends, with other - officers, ibid. AdvaQecf 
forWanl, on hearing of the approach of Porus, in order to receive ^ 
faim, with sope of his train, ibid. Stops when he comes prettjf 
tiear, to take a view of bis stature^ and noble mien, ibid. His in- 
terriew with him described, ibid. He builds a city on the spot oti 
vrhich the battle had been fought, ibid. Builds another in tlie 
place where he had crossed the river, ibid* Pays the last duties to 
those soldiers mho had lost their lives in battle, 212. Solemnizes 
games and offers up. sacrifices of thanks in the place where he had 
fMssed the Hydaspes, ibid. Advances into India, ibid. Subdues 
4i with astonishing rapidity, ibid. Receives submissions from 
numberless petty nations, ibid. Is desirous of conversing with 
some Brachmans. ibid. Deputes Onesicritus, the philosopher, td 
'-them, ibid. Receives Calanus with great demonstrations of joy, 
5213. Resolves to proceed in his military career as long as he 
■can meet with any nations to conquer, 214. Is particularly 
desirous of invading the territories of Agramenes, a prince reign* 
ing beyond the Ganges, ibid. Finds his soldiers not at alPdisposed 
to accompany him, ibid. Threatens them, ibid. His persuasions 
and his menaces are equally fruitless, ibid. He can only bring his 
soldiers to compliance b^ animating them to follow him towards 
the south, in order to discover the nearest ocean, ibid. Comes to 
the country of the Oiydrace and the Mallis, ^ 1 5. Defeats them 
in several engagements, ibid. Dispossesses them of their strong 
holds, ibid. J^arcfaes against their capital, ibid. Seizes a scaling 
ladder the first, and mounts the wall followed only by two ofiScerB, 
.ibtd. Js left 'alone by the breaking of the ladder, ibid. His 
rashness- becomes his safety, ibid. He leaps from the wall into the 
«ity, ibid. Pights with the utmost fury, surrounded by his ene- 
mies, ibid. Is wounded by the arrow of an Indian, ibid. Drops 
bis arms from loss of blood, ibid. Xiies as dead, ibid. lounges 
liis dagger in the Indian's side on his advancing to strip him, 21^. 
Ja succoured by iiis attendants bursting the gates, ibid. Puts all 
4be inhabitants to the sword, ibid. Mounts bis horse and shews 
iiimself (o -the army, ibid. Approaches the ocean, ibid. l|is 
soldiers are astonislied at the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and 
afterwards terrified, ibid. He offers sacrifices to Neptune on l^is 
landing, ibid. Weeps because he has no more worlds to.conquer, 
ihid* Appoints I^earchus admiral of his fleet, ibid, Sets out by 
land Willi his army fur Babylon, ibid. Arrives alter a very fatigu- 
ing march, in the province of Gedrosia, 217. Passes through tlic 
country in the licentious guise of an enthusiast, ibid. Is am- 
bituous of imitating Bacchus, ibid. Receives strange accounts 
from.Nearchus> returned from hb expedition along the coast, ibid. 
Commands him to .make further discoveries, 21 8. Orders him to 
enter the mouth of the Euphrates to meet him at Babylon, ibid. 
Bxecutes an act of justice in the city of Pasagardae, 218. PuU a 
l^rsijui prince tp death, 219, . Attempts to dissuade Calanus Crpni 
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dflnafidicratiiiletobveraeledlbrliiiiwibiiL Obeys tfie Int ad- 
teonhiaas of Cklnras, toifaan debandiery, ibid. Gott from A»- 
Ijvdttto'floa, and nuria the dd«t duster of DirioB^ 920. Gives 
ber jaangait fistcr to Hsphodon; ibid. Mnries Kveial Fentan 
ladies to hb (kvourite oflioan. ibid. Pobllabes adechuationiriiidi 
prodace « ieditiouiptoceedinpamonghi»«dldiefi,^l. fleiaesiooie 
of the mntiiieefe, and ordeis them immediaieljr to be pumihed, 
ibid. Hireatem to take Pernans for bis giiards» SS2. Reoehrfs 
bis Macedonians into fiTOur, ibid. Gives bimaelf up to banquet- 
ting and merriment ibid. Is plunged into eiCcesaiTesorrow by tbe 
death of Haipbesiitfn, ibid. Puts to death the physicians who aU 
tended him, ibid. DiscorentliegraatncsBof his affliction by the 
vxtraonlinary funeral hoooun he pays to him, ibid. Builds a 
temple for him, and orders sacrifices to be offered to him, 3iid. 
Is persuaded t^ the Chaldeans, on his aitival at Babykii, iMt to 
enter the city, ibid. .Makes a magnificat entry into it, 923. 
Writes a letter trith r^^to tbe cities of Greece, ibid. Oidtts 
Antipater to employ an armed £orce against those rities tHiidi ale 
disobedient, ibid. Turns his thougto to the embeUishiDent ef 
Babylon, ibid. ReeolTes to make it die seat of empire, ibid. 
Spends his time in feasting, and driida with Am- uaual- imempe* 
ranee, ibid. Falls on the floor at an entertainment, after having 
drank to excess, to all appearance dead, ibid. Is oaniad in that 
degrading condition to his palace, ibid. Gives orders, duriag tlw 
intcrrab of his fever, for the sailing of his fleet, and the aiaidiiilg 
of his land fbrces, S24. Finding himself past all hopes, he &nm 
a ring from his finger, and gives it to PercKocas with direcdooadMittt 
his corpse, ibid. His dying wordh» ibid. His death, ibid. Bis 
character, Ibid. 

AUntjAM, fiither of PbiBp, addrettes himself to the OlynthiBfls 
on having been dispossessed of a great part of his kingJom by the 
Illyrians, 11. 36* Gives them a considerable tract of land, ibid. 
Being restored to the throne by the Thessalians, he is desirous af 
recovering the lands he had surrendered, ibid. Wages ^ar agpuflM 
the Olynthiana, ibid. Is enabled to weaken them with the as- 
sistance of the Greeks and the Athtoians, ibid. Dies. ibid. 

AMMdrous, declami a free city by Philip, H. 48. 

AHPUxcTToir, third king of Atbi^ns. i. 4, Ft'oeuiet a cool^ 
dertU:y among'ihe t%»elvfr states of Greece, ibid. 

Am^hicttons, a council instituted by the afao^'mtntiened kii^ 
i. 8. Appointed to be held twice a year at Ihermopyte, ibid. 
Cite the Phodans to appear before them, for having ploughed itp 
a piece of ground belonging to the temple of Apo3o at'Dalplu, 
a. 44.' Impote a heavy fine upon them, ibid. Fine the Spaftaiks, 
ibid, declare war against the Fhocians, 45. Applied to by 
Philip about the disposal of the inhabitants of Phocds, 58. Be- 
<f^ that aU the dttes of Phods shall be demoHdied, ibid. M- 
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jodgie the 'iPliodlfals ttf loa^tfieir Mat iff thnr couiidf; 59^ *Onff* 
po^R"t««ed hf tlie eloqneiKe itf JEtcfames, they wqd ft deputslfoft to 
Fhilt|>, l»y wftridi he ii lotted to asmst them against the AiA« 
phiaseana ; d ac lartd a menber of thdr coonciK and eonckiocf n 
^GomsBatadtr in chief of the forcesi with- unlimited powers, 79* 

AfmzlLAs, a piince olf Sibily, reoeiees the defeated ]|feaseAntBS» 
i. 53. 

AnkJinfonmi, a dttaen of Lam^netu, makes a visit t» Alex* 
ander on Ms appetMranee liefoTe it in a hoeiile' manner, it 190. 
Saves his country by a witly evasion, I27< 

AvtwiavB, left by Alcibiades with the command of his fleet, 
but with orders not to engage or attack the enemy in bis' absence, 
i. Q59* Disobeys his oiders, and sailr to Efffiesus, ibid. Uses 
every art to ph>voke the enemy to an engagement, ibid. Is ifitih 
in it. ibid. 

AvTirAtas* appointed viceroy of iHAcedan by Alexand^, be. 
fore be sets Out upon his great expedition, ii. 121. Otrdered by 
Alexander to employ an aimed fbrceagi&nst those Grecian 'cities 
vrhich proved disobedient, 925. 

AoKNOs, rack o^ the garrison, in a -panic, deliver it to the aniky 
of Alixabden- ii. S044 

Abaxks, river'of, ii. 186. - 
'AnsxiDA, battle oi^ [SeeOmigBtnKlft.]s - 
AncHoitMtfs, dissuaded his countrymen fwtA intering into the 
whrwith the Athenians, i. 1^. His advice over-Vuled by one 6f 
the ISphori, ibid. Harangues hisarmy in a spirited speech, 11S4* 
Bays siege to Flatftk l*n. 

Aaomfcoeus^ the poet, obliged Vquit SparttforMiivingaMerted 
in one of his poems, that it Was better fbr a mub to h>«e hfo arm) 
than hie life, i 86 . 

AaMeAee% esteblishitd 1^ Ceerops, 1. 4. 
' Aboim^sjb, battle of, L 241. 
AftGfVKs, enter into an ailianee with the Athenians fbt ati hun- 
dred yeart, i. 19(X Send two offieera to Agis, 191. Obtain "a 
truce of him for fbur months, ibid. Incensed against their me- 
'diatns, ibid. 

Abxtas, otontiaifd a bbdy of Fsonians at thelwttle (^ Gau- 
gamehh ii. 180. 

AaoiBUB, killed in an eogtigeraent with Fhifip, khig of JlkfM* 
don, ii. 41. 

AaiiBtiff, flies with the left ^ng 'ta soon as be hears of the death 
of Cyrus, ti 269. Continues his retreat, ibid. Discovers his in- 
tentions to retmrn to Greece, 267. Decamps by break of day, 
Ibid. Hears 'that the king of Persda is in pursuit of hfm, ibid. ' 

Amobariaxxs, planted with a body of five thousand men td 
defend the pessof Susa, ii. 185. His troops cot to pieces by 
Alexander, ibid. 

Austaooaas, (B^rstianis's deputy at MUetns,) receives instruc- 
tions to stir up the lonian'cities to revolt, i 05* Mtkb a journey 
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to loDia, Ibid. Tlirows off the mask, and bids defiance to the 
power of Persia, €6,^ Goes to Lacedaraaon, in order to .engage 
I hat state in his interest, ibid. Applies to Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, for bis assistance, ibid. Unable to bribe him ; he makes 
application to tbe other cities, 67. Finds a fiivouraUe reoepdoa 
at Athens, ibid. Supplied by the Athenians with ships, he cdlects 
his troops together, and sets sail for Ephesus, 68. Enters die 
Persian frontiers, and nnaiches to the capital of Lydia, ibid. Is 
successively defeated, ibid. Flies into Thrace, and is cut off by 
the inhabitants, with all his forces, ibid. 

AaiSTannaa, the -soothsayo-, redoubles the martial ardour of the 
AXacedonians, by playing off an artful manoeuvre, ii. 181. 

Aaisnnis, his character, i. 77. Appointed one* of the ten 
generals against the Persians, to command in succession, 79. Re- 
signs his command to Miltiades, 80. His example is followed by 
hifc associates, ibid> He endeavours, in a memorable speech, to avert 
the force of the king of Macedonia's proposals, 121. Is diosen 
unanimously as the properest person to weigh the justice and utility 
€>f the scheme formed by Themistocles for the security of the city, 
•136. Is displeased with it, ibid* His information to the assembly 
in conequence of disapproving it, ibi^l* Is distinguished by the sur* 
name of tbe Just, ibid. Procures a decree favourable to his fellow* 
citicens, dreading tbe consequence of a democratic government, 
ibid. Conducts the fleets of Athens, with Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, 137. Is intrusted with vtfae treasure for carrying on,the 
expense of the war in the island of Delos, 146. Confirms, by his 
conduct, the high opinion formed of his Integrity, ibid. A sticking 
ihstanoe of his contempt of riches, ibid. Sume account of his way 
of living, and of his family, 147. 

AaisTODEMOs, the Messenian, offers his daughter to be sacrificed, 
i. SO. Murders her with his own hand, Ibid. Slays himself upon 
her grave, ibid. 
. AmsTODXHus, the Pevsian admiral, isovercoide at sea, ii. 154. 

AaisTOMBKE^, tbe Messenian, heads his oountiymen against tbe 
Lacedaemonians, i. 3 1 . Defeats them, ibid. looses his shield io the 
pursuit, ibid. Is taken prisoner in a skirmish, S2. Carried to 
Sparta, and thrown into a dungeon, ibid.' -JB&capes in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, ibid. Repairs to his troops, and makes a success- 
ful sally by night against the Corinthian forces, ibid. Is taken by 
the Cretans, ibid. Stabs his keepers, and returns to his forcea^ ibid* 
£ams the hecatomphonia three times, ibid.^ 

Ahxstotle, appointed by Philip king of Macedon, preceptor to 
his son Alexander, ii. 103. Is much esteemed by his pupil, ibid. 
Endeavours to ini^prove his judgment, ibid. Tries to make him 
sensible of the advantages to be derived from eloquence, 104* 

Arsitks, a Phrygian satrap, opposes Memnon's prudent advice, 
il. 124, Flies to Pbrygia after the victory gained by Alexander, 
ftud is said to have laid violent hands upon himsdf, 129« 
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Abtasazus, flies with a body of'PiniaiiB towards the £(eUespoDt, 
i. 128. 

A»TAOBMi8, killed by Aitaienes/ i. 263* 

Aktathx»kss, governor o£ Sordes, enters into a correspondence 
with Uippias. i. 52. Secures himself in the citadel of Sardes, find- 
ing it untenable, 68. Having caused Histiasus to be crucified, or- 
ders his head to be sent to Darius, 69 m Leads his numerous forces 
towards Europe, 77. Makes himself master of the islands in the 
JRgeaa sea, without any opposition, ilnd^ Turns his course towards 
£retria« 78. Attempts to storm the city, ibid. ' Is repulsed with 
loss, ibid. Gains it by treachery, plunders and bums it, ibid* 
JL.oads the inhabitants with chains, and sends^ them to Darius, ibid. 

Artazeaxbs, pardons bis brother Cyrus, in consequence of the 
tears and prayers of his mother Parysatis» i. 258. Removes him 
into Asia to his goyerment, ibid. Orders an entvenchment to be 
thrown up in the plains, of Babylon, to stop the progress of bis 
enemies, 261. Suffers his brother to continue bis march towards 
Babylon, by neglecting to dispute a pass with him, ibid. Advances 
in good order towards the enemy, 262. Wh,eels bis right to attack 
Cyri4s in flank, ibid. Is joined by him, ibid. Having his horse 
wounded is obliged to mount another, 263. Finding bis second 
horse wounded, pushes it with impetuosity against Cyrus, and 
wounds him with a javelin, ibid. Causes his head and right hand 
to be cut off, ibid. Pursues the enemy into their camp, ibid* Plun^ 
ders it, 264. Rallies his troops,, on being informed that his left 
wing is defeated by the Ghreeks, and marches in quest of them, ibid. 
Makes several movements, 265. Sends to the Grecians to surren* 
der their arms, 266* Agrees to let them remain in the place where 
they are, 267. Is terrified by the bold appearance of the Greeks, 
ibid. Sends heralds to them to propose terms of peace aAd treaty, 
ibid. 

Artxmisia, queen of Halicamassus, attends Xerxes in his expe- 
dliion- to Greece, i. 97. 

Asia MiHOR, several kings reigning there make submissions to 
Alexander, ii. 133. 

Athehs, its foundation, i. 4. Tbe title of king abolished on the 
death of Codrus, 5. His son appointed chief magistrate, with th» 
title of Archon, ibid* Particular account of its po^ce, 55» Con- 
trasted with Sparta, 59. Its distressful state, in consequence of th« 
progress of Xerxes, described, 110. Beautified by Cimon with the 
treasures he gained in the Persian war, 150* Freed from its fears 
of foreign enemies it begins to cherith intestine animosities, 151. 
Some account of the plague, 1 68* Account of the preparations for 
tbe Sicilian expedition, 205. The whole cit> in a consternation in 
consequence of Lysander's victory, 248. AH the citizens of any 
consideration, who retain a love of freedom, seek an asylum out of 
the reach of the thirty tyrants, 255. The citizens finding hopes of 
teiog reinstated ia their fonder authority, by the deposition of their 



fynwti^ f tDddcputiM Id LiceikRiion to doaumd md, 257 . F«?oiiTed 
by Pauaanias, they put the tyranta to the aword, and regain their 
liberty, ibid. The people hasaogued by Deaiostfacnet, ii. 61. 
The conatcniatioD occasioned by the news of Flalip*aiiaviBg«cBed 
£lat«8, a city of Pbocta, described, 67. 

ATBiMuifBi abridge the terms of the Aidion'a power, L 5. 
fiend lyncus, the poet, to be a general to the LAcedamoniaaB, 
91. Fitch upon Ih«co for their IcgishMor, 34. Diatreaaedby 
the severity of his Uiws, they apply to Solon for advice, $5. Are 
divided into foctions, 45. Are involved hi new troubles by the 
death of Soton» 48. Ereet a statue to the memory of Loona, S«« 
BokUy declare against the restoiadon of Hippiaa, 68^ Give Afis- 
tagoras a favonrable reception, 67. Intimidated by tbe ill suceess 
of Aristagoras, ihey are unwilling to continue the war, 68. 
Bravely disdain to acknowledge the Persian power, 72, 75. lo« 
lult the heratds sent to them, ibid. Resolve to -punish the .Sgine- 
tans for betraying the common cause of Oreece, ibid. Defeat the 
JEginetans in several naval engagements, and possess fhemselvca 
of the sovereignty of the seas, 74. Oppose the Persian army* 
conaisting of an hundred and twenty thousand men, 75. Place 
their little army under the command of ten generals, 79* Dis- 
cover their gratitude to Mihiades in various diapes, for his nbhle 
fkhtivioar at the battle of Marathon, €5. Are jealous of him, 8^. 
Are implored by the Lacedaunonians to assist than agamat tlie 
rebeilious Helots, 159% Send Cimon to their relief, 154. Are 
again petitioned, and refuse to comply with their <i4emands, ibid. 
JBan|sh Cimon, 155. Dissolve their alliance with Spartai ibid. 
Xnter into a treaty with the Argives, ibid. Take the slaves of 
Ithome under their protection, ibid. Protect th^ garrison of tbe 
city of Megara, iWd. Defeated by 9nd victorious over the Co- 
rinthians, ibid. Defeated, by the Spartans, ibid. Gain a victory 
over them, ibid. Intoxicated vrith tbe «ucGess of Pericles, me- 
ditate new and extensive conquests, 159. Make an expedition 
gainst Samos, in favour of the Milesians, ibid. Animated by 
Pericles, they enter hastily into a W9x with tbe Laeedsmonians, 
163, Send succours and provisions to Platea, 164. Impresed 
with tbe exhortation of Pericles, they carry all their possessions 
thai could be convened away with tbem into Athens, 166. Are 
terrified at the approach of the Lacedemonians, ibid. Throw 
out reproaches against their former leaders, ibid. Resolve to re- 
taliate, 167. Invade tbe territories of their enemies, and take 
Itiisse, ibid. Discover thehr fickleness by re-instating their &voarite 
Pericles with more than his former authority, 170. Restore him 
to the command of the araiy in a short time after they had de- 
posed him from itj ibid. Take the city of Pylus from the Lacc* 
daemonians, 178. Make themselves masters of Cythera, 18U 
Defeated by the Lacedaemonians at Delium, ibid. Make peace 
With them, 1 84« Strike up a league with the Argtves for an hun* 



dred year% 190> Receive, ambossadon from the paople of Egesk, 
1 92. Grant the Egestans, on the return of the deputies, their de« 
maods, 192, 197. Appoint Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus^ 
to command the fleet, ibid. Spread a terror among the neighbour- 
ing states, 199. Lay siege to Syracuse, ibid* Are surprised by 
the arrival of Gyllippus, the Iiacedfemonian general, 202. De« 
feated by bim, 203. Gain an advantage over the Syracusans. 206* 
Are worsted in a naval engagement with them, 213. Defeated 
by the LacedsmoniaBS, 218. Wish to retire from Syracuse, 219* 
Overpowered by the Syracusans, ibid. Are in a deplorable con- 
ckition , 2 20 , Defeated by the Syracusans, 223. Resume courage^ 

229. Raise money on all sides, ibid. Are greatly embarrassed, 

230. Proceed eagerly to complete the change of government 
which had been proposed to' them by Alcibiades, 232. 0epose 
the four hundred as the authors of the troubles under which 
they groaned, 234. Gain a naval victory over the Spartans 
255. Make themselves masters of Cyzicus, 236. Are worsted 
in a sea-fight with Lysander, 239. Accuse Alcibiades of in- 
sufficiency, ibid. Gain a naval victory over Callicratidas^ 24 K 
Behave ungratefully to their victorious commanders, ibid. Steer 
towards Olestus, on the news of Lysander*s success, 244. Look 
upon the cautious proceeding of Lysander with contempt, 245. 
Offer him battle, 246. Retire with insulting airs, ibid. Are de- 
featedt ibid. Prepare to meet the last eitremity, in consequence 
of the siege of their capital, with patience, 249. Send depbties 
to Agis, ibid. Obliged by the victorious La(^edaemonians to de- 
moli^ their democracy, and to submit to the government of thirty 
mevii commonly called the .Thirty Tyrants, 251. The tyrants be-^ 
gin to exert their power, Ubid. Are enabled to act without con* 
trol, by Lysander*s procuring them a guard, 252. They procure 
the death of Alcibiades, ibid. They pronounce sentence of death 
on Theramenes, 254. They observe no measures, ibid. Readily 
engage in a rupture with the Spartans, ii. S. Send 'troops to 
the assistance of Pelopidas, 8. Applied te by ihe inhabitants of 
Platsea, 10. Highly incensed at the demolition of that town, and 
of Thespiae, by the Thebans, 1 1. Will not act any tonger in con* 
junction with them, ibid. Weaken themselves by their contesta 
with the Spartans^ ibid. Enter into a confederacy with the 
Spartans against the Theibans, 1^. Determine, after some hesita* 
tion, to assist the Spartans with all their forces, 22. Grow m* 
Solent upon the death of Agesilaus, 32. Abandon thtemselves* to 
their ease and pleasure, ibid. Pasdonately devoted to theatrical 
exhibitions, ibid. Are attacked by most of the states which bad 
been in alliance with them, 33* Reduce thetai by the valour and 
activity of their generals, ibid. Conclude a peace with thfeir mill* 
taht allies, 34. defeated by Philip, 41 . Conclude a peace with 
him, ibid. Lose the city of Amphipolis by their remissness, 42, 
Over-reacbed by Philip) 43. Court the assistance of the OlyiK 

¥ a 
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tiiant, ibid. Haste to Therfflopyls, on hearing of Philip's mardi 
towards it, and possess themselves of that important pass, 49. 
Make use of this precaution, roused by the orations of Demos- 
tlienes, ibid. Solicited by the Olynthians to. send them relief 
against Philip, 54. Embarrassed about the raising supplies, ibid* 
Send a reinforcement to Olynthus, ibid. Weary of the Sacred War. 
they commission Ctesiphon and Fhrynon to sound the intentions of 
PhUip, 57 • Resolve to send a solemn embassy to him, ibid. Or- 
der their ambassadors to return andcondude a peace, ibid. Are 
animated by Demosthenes to guard themselves against the artful 
attempts of Philip, to prevent their union with the Spartans, 63. 
Solicited to deliver the Euboeans ttom the yoke intended for them 
by Philip, 64. Recdve a reproaching letter from Philip, 68. 
pe^iatch troops under the command of Phocion, 70. Consider 
the siege of Byzantium as an open declaration of war, 71. Re- 
ceive ambassadors from Philip, 79* Are too mndi alarmed and 
exasperated to listen to any accommodation, ibid. Make pre- 
parations for war, ibid. / re animated by the oratory of Demos- 
thenes, ibid. Order their troops to set out immediately, and tfaey 
agreeably surprise^ the ^Tbebans b}f their diligence, 80. Totally 
defeated with their allies at the battle of Chaeronea^ 84. Submit 
to the counsels of Demosthenes, 89. Appoint him surveyor of the 
city, and repairer of its walls, ibid. Receive the news of Philip's 
deatk with the greatest demonstrations of joy, 99. Pecorate 
ihem&elves with garlands, and decree a crown to Pavsanias, ibid. 
Sacrifice to the gods for theur deliverance, and sing songs of tri- 
umph, ibid. Suspend the festival of the giseat Mysteries, on re- 
ceiving the account of the plunder of Thebes, 114. Receive 
diose who fly to them for an asylum, with the greatest hramanity, 
3Jl>id. Are thrown into the utmost consternation by the ruin of 
Thebes, 115. Have recourse to entreaties, ibid. Send a depu- 
tatiun to Alexander to implore his clemency, ibid. Required by 
Itim to give up ten orators, ibid. Cannot prevail vKth themselves 
to Goqoply with his demand, ibid. Receive an offer from ^emades 
to undertake an intercession for them with Alexander, ibid; 
. Attalvs, very much disposed to listen to the proposals of De- 
snostbenes, ii. 110. Sends all the letters he receives from De- 
mosthenes to Alexander ; and he is, by his orders, assassinated 
ibid. 
, Attica^ Division of that country, by Cecrop8> |. 4, 

B. 

Babtion, the triumphant entry of Alexander into that citj de- 
scribed, ii. 183. 

Bachis, assumes the reins of power at Corinth, i. 6. 

Bagofbanes, governor of the fortress of Babylon, strews the 
streets with flpwers, on the entry of Alexander, and raises sflfer 
Mtars en both sides of the way, ii. 183. 
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Bvssus, commftDds a body of Bactiian h«fMt ii. 188. Joins. 
'With ^arbaianes in the commiflBion of the blackastof all crimes, 
ibid. [See Narbazanes.] Assumes the name of king, 191. Pur- 
aned by Alexander, ibid. Treated by bis followcn in Um same 
manner as be had treated the king his master j is seixad, chained^ 
amd deKvered up in the most ignominious condition to-Alex^ 
ander, 1 96. Is sent, with his nose and ears cut off, to ficbataoa* 
after baling been reproached by Aleiander for his traachary, ibid. 
]>bmembe.red by four trees, and quartered, ibid. 

Bias, his opinion of the mast perfect farm of popaW gofcm- 
ment, i, 37. 

BoEOTiAMs, shew signs of discontent, i. 185. 

BcETis, goTCRior of Gasa, ordered by Aiesandar to be teoaght 
' before him, ii. I7I. Punishes him in a rery cruel manner, ibid. 

BoGEs, governor of Eion for the king of Fcrtia, liis iatrepid 
behavipur, i. 149. 

Brachmaks, a remarkable sect among the Indians, iL 312. 

Brakcrid, the, massacred by Alexander in eool blaod, ii. 197, 

Brasioas, kiiied by Pylus while be was eondtteting a satty^ 
"!• 181. His character, ibid. 

Btblos, the citizens of it open ifceir gate$ to. Alexander, U. 166,, 

Btsaktium, besieged by Philip, if, 60. 

BucEPHAtus, Aie^nder's horse; dies of old age, ii* 91 1, 



Cadmus, the founder of Thebes^ i. 5. 

CArFADOCiA, subdued by Alexander, ii. IS7. 

CAtANus, an Indian priest, addressed by Oneslcf^os, SI3. 
Follows him, and goes to. Alexander/s courts 218. Is received' 
with demonstrations of joy, ibid. Resohea to pnt himself to 
death, 219. Is not at all influenced by Alexander's dissoaaive 
argumentSi xtnd. His behayiour at the funeral pile, erected for 
him by Alexander's orders, and in bis last moments, desoribed ibid. 

Callibius, appointed by Lysander, commander of the guards^, 
for the protection of the TTiirty Tynatts, i, 252. 

Callicratidas. appointed to succeed Lysander,i. 240. Hia 
character, ibid. His first attempt against Metfayrana, iUd. Takes 
it by storm, ibid. Hireatens Conon, ibid. Punues him into the 
port of Mytifene, ibid. Takes thirty of bis ships, and besieges him 
in the town, ibid. Worstedin a naval engagement with tba Athe-^ 
nians, 241, 

CALLLisTHmis, Institiites the manner of giving votes by ostraciBra 
i. 61, 62. Banished from Athens, ibid. lietums and restores 
the government as settled by Solon, ibid. 

Callisthinss, the philosopher, disdains to acknowledge Alex, 
ander as the son of Jupiter^ ii. 202. Is pnt to death for bis in- 
tegrity, 203. 

Caramus^ first governor of the kingdom of Macedonia, i. ^« 
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Caubihvs, a nadve of Oreftt hb baniahment firom Athens re- 
quired by Alexander, ii 1 16. Takes refuge with the kiog of Per- 
•la, ibid. 

CAavAaALA, A1ciander*s p ro g iie w to that place, jL 143. 

Cicaon, the founder of Athena, i. 4. Settles in Attica, divides 
the whde country subject to him into twelve districts, and esta- 
blishes the Areofwgus, ibid* 

CflAaaiAs, commander of the mercenaries on the part of the 
Hiebans, obliges Agesilaus to withdraw his army by a singukur 
stratagem, ii. 9. Flrocures his statue to be erected, ibid. 

CHisaoKBA, battle of,9ii. 81, 84. 

CsAan, bis character, ii. 88. 

Chilo, his opinion on the most perfect fonn of popular gorem- 
ment, i. 37 • 

CBnTiM , third son of Javan, rules in Macedonia, L 3. 

CiuciA, pass of, entered by Alexander, iL 151* 

CiMOM, sont>f Miltiades^ signalises his piety on the death of his 
Mier, L 87. Strains all his credit to pay the fine imposed upon his 
father, and procures bis body honourable interment, ibid. Carries 
part of his horse furniture to the temple of Minerva, 110. Goes 
cheerftilly on board the fleet, ibid. Conducts the fleets of Athens, 
137. A sketch of his character, ibid. Is advanced to the highest 
employments both at home and abrosd, ibid. Is still receiv^ by 
the people on his first offering to gain public favour, 148. Is ani- 
mated by Aristcides to renew the onset, ibid. Entirely changes his 
conduct, and becomes a considerable character, ibid. Is appointed 
to the command of a fleet destined to scour the Asiatic seas, ibid. 
Makes the whele country, from Ionia to Pamphylia, by his conduct^ 
declare against the power of Persia, ibid. Offen the governor of 
£ion very advantageous terms, 149. Endeavours to prevent the 
junction of the Persian and Plioenician fleets, ibid. Gains a con* 
siderable victory by sea and land, 1^0. Is furnished with foreign 
employment by Pericles, jealous of him, that he may be kept at a 
distance, 153. Espouses the cause of Sparta, and is permitted to 
march against the rebellious Helots, who are quelled at his a[i- 
proach, 154. Flies to the assistance of his countrymen, forgetting 
the injury he had sustained from them, 155. His conduct restores 
him to their &vour, ibid. He is recalled from banishment, ibid. 
Endeavours, at hi^ return, to reconcile the rival states, ibid. Sails 
to the island qf Cyprus, 1 56* Overruns it, and lays siege to Citium, 
ibid. Wounded by the defendants, and wasting by sickness, he 
perceives bis approaching dissolution, ibid. Dies Ia the arms of 
conquest, ibid* 

CiTiuM, besieged by Cimon, i. 156. 

Clazom BN^, .^Icibiades makes his escape to tliat place, i. 236. 
Clkandbr, begins the execution of Parnienio, ii. 195. Ezecutol 
bim self for having been concerned in it, 218. 

'^2X4xcBUi^ a banished Spartan, is of great serrice tp Cyrus ib 
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fiis Asiatic gOTernment, L 259. Boes all In hlfl p<m» wkbih« ¥9- 
lopoDOiMaan troops under his oonmaadl ta aeciu^ their auctions, 
ibid* Finds all fak addreis acoessary to stiile a oommottoii among 
his troops in its birth, 260. Appeases the tumult by an attfiS 
erosion, ibM. Is dKnen «n» of their deputies, ibid. Advances to 
svipport the camp on his return from pursuing th« FerdaQS, 864* 
JPrepares for an engagement, S67. fiis behaviour to the heralds 
sent by Artaxenea»iWd. He hasa iMU ere n cc with Tissaphernes, 268. 
Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas, appointed to command the 
operations by land agaihst Xenes, i. 1 12« The Spartan general 
unarches toivards the frontiers of Bootia, 'secure of victory, ii. 13^ 
Sends demands to the Thebans, ibid* Receives an answer replet4! 
with opposition, ibid. Prepares for an engagement with the The- 
bans, 14. Is thrown into dbovder, 17. FalL dead with his wounda, 
H>id. 

CLEonams, king of ^Sparta, applied to by iMigons, i. 62. Un« 
dertakes to espouse his quarrel, ibid4 Availing himself of the di- 
Yided state of Athens, he procures the banishment of Callisthenes, 
with seven hundred families, ibid* Kndeavoun to new^model the 
state, ijbid. Is strongly opposed by the senate, ibid. Seizes upon 
fbe citadel, U)id* Is obliged to retire, ibid. Hisassistaaco mU- 
cited by ArisCagoraa, 66, Rejects Ma bribes witli indignation, 67« 
Is sent to jflSglna to apprehend those iHio had prevailed oa the 
people to aclcnowiedge Darius for their master, 75. Finds his d^ 
mand rejected, ibid. Returns to Sparta, in order to be revenged on 
Dcmaratus, hisoolleague, ibid. Endeavours to get him deposed,. 
Ibid. Is detected jn having suborned the Pythian priestess, 74. 
Slays himself in a Ht of despair, ib|d. 

Cleov, makes his overtures for peace, i. 178. Lands on the 
island of Pyliis, to dispossess the Lacedasnmniana who remained 
there, Ibid. 

CtYTus, saves the life of Alexander, ii. 1 2S. Appointed by Alex- 
ander governor of the province of Maracander, 198. Some ac- 
count of hira, ibid. He is murdered by Aie;tandi(r at an enter- 
4ainnieot, 201 r 

Cmiuus, sea fight near it, ii. 5. 

CoDRUs, king of Athens, devotes himself to death for the safety 
of his people, i. '5. 

Cai.v4(Xy a city of Phrygia, the garrison belonging to it sum-^ 
noned to surseader by Alexander. U. 1^. Obliged to surrender, 
ibid» 

CoKov, the Athenian general, comoaands the Persian fleet against 
the Spartans, ii. 3. Takes fifty of their ships, and pursues the rest 
into port, ibid» 

Corinth, revolution in its gowemnsent, described, i. 6K An 
jissembly of the several states of C^nece aummonfid to meet tbere 
by AiexandeTt ii. 116. 

CoaiMTHiAHs, fi^w signs of dkcoptent, i, 185, Obliged tti, 
Hrithdraw the garrison from Argos, ii. 4. 
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CoftOVXA. battle of, it 4. 

CmiTM% one of the thirty tyrants, reoiOTCs TberainieiKs from 
his empbyment, i« 254. Killed in an engagement with Xhrasy* 
bulus, 266, 

Ctonus, river of, Alexander is seiied with a shivering while. 
bathing la it, it 139. 

Ctmiius, forms a oonsphracy against Alexander, iL 293. 

CTrssLDSi usurps the supreme authority at Corinth, and transmits 
it to his son, L 6. 

Craopous besieged by Alexander, iL 197. 

Craus*s Camp, a country so called, Alexander's arrival in it, 
H. 137. 

C Yxus, arrives at Sardes, i. 238. Comes into the views of Ly* 
Sander, ibid. Agrees to give him all the assistanca in his povt^r, 
ibid. Rejects overtures from the Athenians, 239. Resolves to 
dethrone bis brother Artaxerxes, and enters into a treaty with the 
Lacedaemonians, 252. Again attempts to remove Artaxerxes from 
the throne^ 258. Being appointed by his brother to his Asiatic 
government, he uses ali his art of popularity to supplant him, 
iMd. Commences war with his brother, 259. Augments the 
pay of the Grecian troops, 260. C<5nciliates the a&ctions of the 
soldiery by his generous behaviour, 261. Comes to an engsge- 
ment with Artaxerxes at Cunaxaj ibid. Kills Artagevses, who 
commanded the king's guard, 262. His speech at the sight of hia 
brother, ibid. Kills his horse, 263. Attacks him again, ibid. 
Throws himself into the midst of a ilii^ht of darts, ibid. Re* 
ceives a wound from the king's javelin, ibid. Falls dead» ibid. 

(^TZicDS, taken by the Athenians, i. i{36. 

D. 

Datijb, subdued by Alexander, ii. 198. 

Barius, makes an expedition into Scythia, i. 64. Lays • 
bridge over the Isthmus for that purpose, ibid. Returns with hk 
army into Europe, and adds Thrace and Macedonia to the num^ 
ber of his conquests, ibid. Takes Histiaeus with him to Susa, 
ibid. Receives the bead of Histiaeus with disgust, -6 9* Weeps 
over it, and orders it an honourable interment, ibid. Se^ds Mar- 
donius to command in chief throughout all the maratime parts of 
Asia, and particularly to revenge the burning of Sardes, 70. A 
memorable saving of his, 71. He doubles his pr^pasations in 
proportion t^ his failures, ibid. Displaces Mardontus, and ap- 
ppints Datiii, wiih Artapbemes in his stead, 72, Determines to 
attack Qreece with all bis forces, ibid. Sends heralds to the states 
of Greece to denounce his resentment, and to learn, at the sam^ 
how they stand affected towards hiin, ib2d. Receives Demaratus 
with great friendship, and grants him a considerable settlement, 
74. Treats the Ercthrain prisoners with great lenity, 7». Givea 
«h#Qk • tillage tm theur residence; ibid« Koua^ by the defeats o£ 
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bis generals, he resolves ta try the w» in person« 97. Midces new 
preparations^ ibid. , Dies in the midst of them, 88. 

Dabios, on hearing the news of Alexander's landing In Aeia, 
testi6es the utmost contempt for the Macedonian arayt xi. 1S9* 
Reprehends him in a letter for his audacity, ibid. Gires very 
insolent orders concerning him, ibid. Is foolishly elated, ilnd. 
Embarrassed by his numbers, 124. Disputes Alexander's pas- 
sage over the Granieus, ibid* In vain, 126* Still 'more alarmed, 
uses all his art to raise an army, and encourage bis forces, 136. 
Sends Memnon into Greece to invade Macedon, ibid. His hopes 
.are vanquished by the death of his general, ibid. His military pro- 
.^ess, 139* Orders Caridemus, an Athenian, to be executed for 
the freedom of his speech, 141. His pompous cavalcade described, 
ibid. He leads his immense array into the plains of Asqn^a, 1 45. 
Is advised by the Grecian commanders to halt, 144. Rejects 
their advice, ibid. . Vainly puffed up with pride, he resolves to 
pursue the invader, ibid. Send$ his treasures to Damascus, ibid; 
[Marches with the main body of his army towards Cilicia, ibid* 
. Turns short towards Issus, ibid. -Is grossly mistaken, ibid. Dis« 
covers a strange mixture in all his actions, ibid. Barbarously puts 
to death at Issus most of the Greeks who were in that city, ibid. 
The order in which his army was drawn -up described, 1 47. Takes 
his post in the centre of bis army, M8. Is in danger of -being 
thrown out of his chariot, 1^0. Is the first who fiies on seeing his 
left wing broke, 15^1. Writes a second letter to Alexander in a 
less haughty style, 1 68. Offers him a considerable sum for the 
ransom of his mother, and bis daughter in marriage, ibid. Finds 
his proposals treated with contempt, ibid. Prepares himself again 
ibr battle, 175. Assembles a very large army in Babylon, and 
marches towards Nineveh, ibid. His forces cover all the plains 
of Mesopotamia, ibid. He gives orders to his generals to endea- 
vour to prevent Alexander from crossing the river Tigris, ibid. 
Sends new overtures of peace to Alexander, more advantageous 
then those which he had already despatched to him, 176. His 
overtures rejected, ibid. He prepares for battle, ibid. Pitches his 
camp near a village called Gaugamela, ibid. Apprehensive of be- 
ing attacked unawares, becommands his soldiers to continue the 
whole night under asms, 1 7.8. His prodigious army described, 
179. He sets it in motion in order to charge Alexander, 181. 
Is supposed to be killed, ibid. Is in great danger by the.flight of 
bis relations, ibid. Draws his scimitar, and is on the point of 
despatching himself, ibid. Is ashamed to forsake, his soldiers, 1 82. 
Flies with the rest, and is pursued by Alexander, ibid. Leaves his 
treasure, with his bow and shield, a prey to the enemy, ibid. Rides 
towards the river Lycus, with a few attendants, 183. Is advised 
to break down the bridges to secure bis retreat, ibid. Refuses that 
advice with a generous reply, ibid. Arrives at midnight at ^rbela, 
ibid. Flies from thence towards Media, over the Anneniar 
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VfiflttStains, ibM. Airhrtfs m Eclwttifii« I88« CotiMii^ bopec, 
\nth his small f<iroet» of oppdting his' rival, ibid. H seised hy Na- 
bananes and Bcssut, bound by them in goldea chaiiis enclosed in 
a corered chariot and earned towards IBkictria, ibid, ta restored 
by them to liberty, but on lefusing to ibllow, is left Ick linger by 
tbem in a miserable manner, 199. Isftxiiid by the- victorious 
liilacedoniaas in a soKtaiy pUH^e, lyklg in his obariot, and drawing 
near his end, Ibid. Calls for drink, ibid. Receives it from Foly- 
atntus, a Macedonian, ibid. Turoe to him and obai^ges him tto 
CMrry his last words to Aleiander, 171. Dies, 190. 

Dans, a Mede appointed by Darivs, ^riih Artapbemes, to Aie* 
ceed Maidonios, i. 78. Frepams to coae to an engsiigemeDt with 
thaGi«eks,81. Udefbirted, 65. 

DniuMi the Athenians defeated by tha Laoed»mOnians th^fe, 
L 181. 

DaliADBs. ventures, though a prisoner, to reprove Philip for his 
Insolent behaviour, ii. 85. Is restored to freedom, and- dis- 
tinguished with honours, 4bid. 

DxM^nATtJS, Aimi^es the people of ^gina-with an esctisefor 
not complying with the demands of his coUeagva Ckoabenes, i. 
73. Banishes himself frem his country, 74. B)et&«sto Darius, 
and receives from him a considersbie settlement in Persia, ibid. 
Attends Xerxes in his C^recian expedition, 97. His speech to 
Xeifkes, ibid. «* 

DmotmNXs, lands oA itie island of PylH% to'di^oasessthe 
l4u;edesmonians who remain^ there, i. 178. Arrives with a fleet 
to the support of Nicias in his Syracusan efKpeditJton, 209. llie 
pompous appearanoe of his ieet described, ibid. He strikes k 
terror in the enemy^ by it, ibid. Alarms Nidas with bis precipitate 
hfcsolDtion, 21 a Brings Nicias and all the genenis oVertobia 
opinion, 21 1. Confines hpsself to the attadc of Epipolse, ibid. 
Hfs progress and military opemtidns described, ibid* Put td 
death. 227. 

Dbmosth«neS, the Athenian oratdi^ rocnes the Athenians from 
their lethargy of pleasure by his anirtiated pertuasions, ii. 49. 
Mis chanfcter, ibid. Is earnest ini sending succours to the Olyn- 
thians, 54. Opposed by Demades a^ Hypeiides, iM. His 
opinion prevails, ibid. la appointed one of Uie ten ambassadors 
to Philip, 57. The only one net corrupted by faim, 58. Un* 
dertakes the defence of Diopeithes, 62. Rouses t^e Athe- 
nians to guard themsehes against the artiB^es of Philips 63* 
Harangues thie people bf A^Svens in consequence of a re- 
^preaching tetter received from Philip, 68. Rl^oves them for 
their sloth in the most Spirited expressions, 69. Dissuades the 
Athenians friinn accepting overtures of peace from Philip, 71. Finds 
his seal ^n favour of his countrymen ineffectual by the powerfril 
•fforts of his opponents, 74. HUrangues the Athenians with great 

^gy upon the consteroatiob which tbt w&Mmt of Kiatea by 



Pliillp bad occaw<med, 76. Isinstmii^ phsnn-lo •head 4lie «ni- 

lyassy which be had proposed* 78. S^ts putibr TkelbM, ibid. 

ibiia maaciiUtie eloQueocc inr^vtibie^ 4bid* It jusiHres the Tbe- 

iTans with the same spirit of patriotism, ibid. -He looks iipon bis 

ne|;otiation with ihem as his master-piec^ in politics, 79* £<" 

evts himself tofooder the .effoRts of tttoM vho wanted ta^Ktinguish 

«lfte iUuDDe^whtdibe-bad lundled in h}S'<»un(rymqi}, 4Vuitl«fw, ibid, 

And is 'StteeeMiQiU Mnd. Throws away, his shield at .the battle of 

Oli»fniiea,^4. Kinds sybmission to, bis oouncii^ .tbqugh^ene- 

rally looked .upon ;aa)the caose Qf;tbe6bQckfais.couQtrjFmep.bad 

receked by the victory of f hilij;^ 89. Jls ^tppo^nted to supply the 

city «widi provittOBs, and ,to ^^pav $be .«w11a< ibid. H^s .more 

iionoiivs oonOnved j4poniiiairlb«n 'be .«eiiJKpid before, ibid. Is ap^ 

pointed * to .compaie the iMidi)gy;ofitbQ«»bnive men whofeU in the 

battle of 'Ghsemn«u Und. J» jsngAiedin an oratoricaLcaabB^ witli 

t^dfichines, ibid. .Frovefr^wrtorious, 91 • ilf^hes a good use of his 

victory, libid. Follows /Bacbinas on hi9.1jeaviflg Atben9» in oider 

to eHibarkifor Bhades,jmd.foives bim.to nccept of a.pM«Ki of .-mo- 

iiey,.ibid. 'Goea into the Assembly on tbfi -first intelligence^ Bh|lip*a 

«leatli, with a cbaplet on his h^ad, aiulin a ri«h dress, though it 

tvaa 4Nit tbe seventh day after the death of bis daughter, 99. Ani^ 

mafees the tGredan. a^tes^ogpnst Alexander, 1 1 0. Harangues the 

people,«nd fires them witheoslempt for a bair-bra|ned boy, ibid. 

Assures the Athenians thegr have QQth^lg to lear from the new 

Jung of MacedoQ, ibid. Writes letters to Attains, one of Philip's 

lioistenanta in. Asia Minor, einting.huB to rebel, ibid. Makes use 

of adttviceto pvevail oa tbe Greeks to unite against Alew^der, 1 1 !• 

Is .appaintnd 'One of tbe deputation to him upon bia taking of 

Thebes, ta implore his doumntyr 1 1 ^* Dreads -his anger« quits his 

employment, and returns home, ibid. Relates the &ble ^fthp 

WQli»«s«nd> the 'dogs, upon Aleiander denaanding the l^ oraiors 

who had jheen instnimental in forming the4eegue ega^n^t: his £i^ 

tber, ibid. 

DisMscas, a remarkable answer of liis, x. .104. 
BiocLBs, bis propcpal, i 225 ; 

DioGSKcsy the.C^^nic, visits the Macedonian emnp on the eve of 
the day memorable for the'batile of Cluaro«ea, ii. 81. His behi|« 
-viour to Philip, ibid. 

DioutDoVt Ihs address to his accusers, i. 243. 
DionEm«s,ius defonee undertaken by Demosthenes^ ii. 62* 
JioitAum, fourth son^f Javan, settles in Thessaly and in Spurusy 
i, 5, 

Doo, the rematkaUerlaithfolness of one described, i. 1 1 1. 
.Daaco, chosen by the Athenianstheir le^slator, i« 34, < His se- 
vere laws described, ibid. 

£. 

EcxATAVA, the excessive luxury of that city pnejudidal to thd 
Itfacedonian eoMiers, ii. 19J. 
vol. If. a 
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%Gtn, the conquest of it by Alexander, iL 171 • 
ELKCTftTow, king of Mycenae, i 4. 

Elisha, eldest son of Javan, gives the name by which the Greeks 
were genera^y known, i. 3. 

£pAxiN0HDA8» hts character, ii. 11. Contrasted with that of 
Pelopidas*s, 1 3. Appointed to command the TIteban army, and to 
act in conjunction with Pelopidos, ibid. Begins his^march against 
Cleombrotus, 14. His reply to the bad omens urged to prevent his 
setting out, ibid. Revives the spirits and hopes of his troops by 
spreading auguries in his favour, ibid. Secures a pass by Qeom- 
brotus, ibid. A battle resolved upoain consequence of his opinion,! 5. 
He gains a victory over the Lacedemonians, 1 7. Enters Laconia 
with an army, 1 9. Destroys and plunders as far as the river £a« 
rotas, ibid. Enters Arcsdia, and reinstates it in sll its privileges 
and liberties, 20. Returns home with Pelopidas to answer accu- 
sations laid against them, ibid. Summoned as a criminal to the 
state, ibid. His spirited behaviour when called upon to answer the 
chaige against him, ibid. Is honourably acquitted, ibid. Accepts 
of a very mean place conferred on him by his enemies to affront 
him, ibid. - Enters Thessalia with a powerful army, 25. Receives 
terms of submission from Alexander, ibid. Dielivers Pelopidas 
from prison, ibid. Marches to Sparta by night, with a design to 
take the city by surprise, 24. Perceiving bis design discovered,^ 
he has recourse to valour instead of stratagem, 25. Attacks the 
city in several quarters, ibid. Penetrates as far as the public place, 
ibid. Seises the part which lay upon the hither side of the river* 
ibid. On the failure of his debigns resolves to give the Lacedss- 
raortians and Athenians battle, 26* Marches towards the enemy 
in the order of battle in which he intended to fight, ibid. Moves 
on to the chaige, 28. Makes a very extraordinary efibrt without 
regard to the danger of his own life, 29. Receives a mortal wound 
in his heart, 30. His dying words, 51. Receives Philip, soa of 
Amyntas, into bis house, as a pupil, 57. 

Ephksus, Alexander assigns to the temple of Diana there the 
tributes which are paid to the kings of Persia, iL IS J . 

Eprialtxs, declares against giving assistance to the Lacedaemo^ 
nians at war with their rebellious slaves, i. 154. 
Efhori, court of, its erection and power, i. 16* 
Kpidaurus, i. 195. 

EriSTHKNis, a Grecian commander against the Persians, i. 864. 
Eretria, Phocian drives Pluurch, after having discdvered his 
treacherous behaviour, out of that city, ii. 66. 
EuBiBA, revolts to the Peloponnesians, L 254. 
EujEFHNus, a Lacedtemonian, his quarrel with Polydiares, • 
Messenian, i. 29. 

Eijribiades, commander of the Spartan fleet against Xerxes, 
proposes his advancing to co-operate with the array, 1112. Ima^nea 
himself glanced at in a reply made by Tfiemistocles, and oflfers to 
strike him, ibid. Receives a memorable atttwer, ibid. 
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BuRTDiCE, mother of Philip, requests PebpiUas, who carries him 
±jo Thebes, with other hostages, to procure him an education Worthy 
of his birth, iL 37. 

EuETSTHEVKB, joiQt kiDg oP Sparta with Procles, i. 10. 

EuRTSTBEUB, kiog of Mycen«| driven out by the Heraclidae, or 
descendants of Hercules, i. 4, 

Fatukb, the^ remarkable speech of a Syracusan one, i. 225^ 
G. 

Gabana, Alexander marches to that country, to divert the melan« 
eholy with which he is oppressed on the death of Clytus, li. 201 . 

Gaugamsla, memorable battle of, between Darius and Aliex<* 
ander, ii. 179.' 

Gaza, Alexander meets with more resistance there than he ex- 
pects, ii 1 70. The town is stormed by hiitn, and the gamson 
ordered to becut in pieces, 171. 

GoB]>ii4N )CNOT, the celebrated one cut by Alexander, ii. 13^. 

GoRDJus, singular circumstance by which be became Ling of 
X^irygia, ii. 135. 

Gk AMICUS, the memorable passage^of Alexander over that river 
described, ii. 126. . 

GasEcx, earliest state of it, i. J . Of the government of Sparta^ 
and the laws of Lycurgus, IK Of the government of Athens, the 
laws of Solon, and the history of the republic from the time of Solou 
to the eommencement of the Tersian war, 33. A short survey of 
the state of Greece previous to the Persian war« 54. From tlie 
expulsion of Hippias to the death of Darius, 61 . From the death 
of MUtiades to the retreat of Xerxes out of Greece, 87. Froui 
the retreat of Xerxes to the peace concluded between the Greeks) 
and Persians, 119. From the peace of Persia to the peace of 
Nicias, 151. From the peace of Nicias to the end of the PeIo« 
ponnesian war, 185. From the demolition of the Athenian 
power to the death of Socrates, 25 U From the death of Socrates 
to the death of JBpaminondas, ii. 1. From the birth to the death 
of Philip, king of Macedon, 35. From the birlh of Alexander to 
liis setting out for Asia, and to his death, 100. 

Gkecxan states, their confederacy weakened by Fersian bribes, 
ii,2. . , ^ 

Guest, a remarkable story of an ungrateful one, ii. 59* 

Gtlippus, the Lacedasmonian general^ approaches to the re- 
lief of the Syracusans, i. 201. Storms the fort of Labdalla, 202. 
Defeats the Athenians, 203. Prevails on the Syracus^ms to fit 
out the strongest fleet in their power, and to hazard a battle at sea, 
205^ Leads out all liis forces in the ni^ht-time to attack the forts 
of Plemmyrium, ibid. Carries the greatest of them by storm, 
£06. Throws troops Into Catana, 210. Marches out of the en- 
trenchments at Epipols, 211. Deprives Kldas of all hopes of 
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&ntcea$, 5tl5. Repulsed bj the Tfriheiiians, S15. Comptctelf 
•uecMiful oftr fte AtfaeniMM^ fM. Umb bis utmost en^fottTmin, 
but in vain, to have Niciaa and Demoitheoes given op t^bim, 22f7. 

U. 

llAQoaA, city of, besieged by Aleiander, ii< 204. SutrmdeTs 
at discretion, ibid. ^ 

HAUCAaNASsus, besieged 1^ Alexander, il. 132. The city 
makes a vigorous resistance, 135. Is takett and demolished to its 
foundations, ibid. 

BAaPAGos, a Persian general, defeats Histittus, takes him pri- 
soner, and sends him to Artaphernes, i. 69. 

Harpalus, governor of Babylon by Alexander's appohitmenf, 
disgusted with his master's cruelty, and ambitious of power him- 
self, goes into Greece, ii. S20. Assembles a body of six thousand 
soldiers, and lands at Athens, ibid. I<avishes immense sums 
among the mercettary orators there, ibid. Attempu to comipc 
Phodon, but fiads it impossible to shake his integrity, ibid. Is 
ordered by the assembly to leave the city, dS !• Loses all hopes of 
iqnring successfully to command, ibid'. 

HxcxsANoaiDAs, a Spartan commander^ gains an advanta^ 
Ato" the Athenians, I 354. 

HxLEiiA, queen of Sparta, famous for her beauty and infi* 
tfelity, i. 6. 

HxLOTxs, rise in rebellion to vindicate their rights, i. 1 1 . Sub- 
dued by the dtiaens, and naade prisoners of war, ibid. Condemned 
to perpetual slavery, ibid. Ttke arms against their masters, .and 
threaten the destruction of the Sjwrtan state, 165. Are qudled st 
the approach of Cimon, 154. Make a fresh insurrection, ibid. 
Possess themselves of a strong fortress, ibid. Hold out a siege of 
ten years, ibid, The besieged have then their Uves spared by the 
LacedsBOBonxans, on condition of leaving Peli^^nesns for ever, 
il^d. 

HaLLXsrOHt. Phocion drives Philip out of it, ii. 70. 

HjBmBSTioir, Alexander's favourite; accompanies hinr to the 
tent of SyugamMs, ii. 155. His discreet behaviour Q]pon the oc- 
casion, ibid. Is mistaken for the king, ibid. Receives a high 
compliment fkom him, 154. Is permitted to give a king tffthe S^ 
dbnians, 156. Offers thd crown to the t<lro brothe» at whoae house 
he is quartered, 157. His speech to them on their refuaiog the 
acceptance of it, ibid. Gets every thing ready for Alexander's pas- 
sage over the river Indas, 204. Hi3 marries the youngest sister 
of Darius, 220. Loses his life by intfempernte drit^ng; 222. Hx» 
death -throws Alexander into excessive sorrow, ibid. 

HxppARcuDs, son of PisistVatus, debtfUChe^ the sister of Har. 
niodius, i. 50, Is despatched by the diiggei^ of Ranffodius and 
hb friends, 51. 

HxrriAs, son of Bsi^atus, meditates letenge for thb uuider of 
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bl« l)rotber, i. ibid. Ts inflamed by the intrepid behaviour of a 

corns rtezan. 52. Sets no bounds to his indignation, ibid. Gives his 

cS«.isghter in marriage to the son of the tyrapt Lampsacus, ibid. Cu> 

Civatesa correspondence with Artaphernes, governor of Sardes,ibid. 

X & supplanted in the alliances from which he expected the gresitiest 

sis&istance, ibid. His interests at Sparta undermined by the Ale* 

xrmceonidae, ibid. He comes to an accommodation with the Spartans, 

^x\ order to redeem his chUdren from slavery, 53. Gives up his pre* 

tensions tothe sovereign power, ibid. A ccompanies the Persian army, 

7 8. Leads them by the safest marches into the heart of Greece, ibid. 

HiSTiJBDS, the tyrant of Miletus, opposes the advice^ Miltiades, 

E. 65. Is taken by Darius to Susa, ibid. Looks upon his deten- 

cion there as a species of imprisonment, ibid*. Finding himself sus« ' 

pected at the Ferdan court, he leaves it, 68. Is.acqused by Ar- 

Caphernes of treachery, ibid. Is rejected as their master, by his 

own Miletians, ibid. Picks up a few scattered remains of the routed 

3rm!es, ibid. Falls in with- Harpagus, one of the Persian gene* 

Tals, ibid. Is routed by him, and made a prisoner, il^. Is sent 

to Artaphemes. and by his orders crucified, ibid^ 

Hyoasfes^ Alexander is greatly perplexed with the diffieuHiea^ 
which attend his passage ovserthat river, ii. 205. 

L 

Javan, the son of Japeth, the father of all 'the nations general^ 
denominated Greeks, i. 3. 

jAsoH,.king oiVbentf chosen general of the Tbcssallansy ii* 22* 
i^ssassinated, ibid. 

' Jazaktb% Alexander finds the crossiog that river a diflScult^ 
task, ik 197» 

IvMA, some apoount of, ii. SdS. 

I VACBOs, the first king of Argos, i 4;. 

Indus, Alexander arrives at the banks of that river, and finds - 
everything got ready for his passage over it, ii. 204. 

loMfAtis, advised by Mihiades to break down the bridge thrown* 
over the Ister, by LMuius, and cut off the Persian retreat, i. 65* 
Reiflct bis eounse^ ibid. Are.driven back under<the coipnmnd gi 
Afistagonn, by the .Persians, with great slaughter, 68. The^ 
affairs become dcspenMe, 69* ' lliey fortify Miletusi ibid. Exerjt 
all their efforts by sea, ibid. All the efibrts r«ndered fruitlera by 
jihe oparation of Persian gold, ibid* 

. IsAOBS, A young Spartan, bis beautiful person and uncommon- 
mflitary appearance described, ii. 25. Reward^ aqd fined,' 26. 

IsAOoaAS, supported by the rieb, contends for that power at 
Athens which he bad- be£are joinied in dutressing, i . 6 1 . ' 

IsoeaATKS. the celebrated rhetorician, unable to survive tho- 
ignominy with which, his cotmtry was covered by the battle of 
Chieronea, hastens his death by abstaining from food, ii. 86. 

IfiVHMiAN^ gamesr the rewards to tba. yieUm «t thew leiseuyed bj 
fioloo,i« 43* 

2 i 
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l4A0Sii,«tmru]fs, aend to Atheni U implore succours on the 
Insurrection of the Ueloles, i. l'S4. Are powerfuHy^ assisted by 
CimoDy ibid* Agaio request essistance, but are denied it, ibid. 
Finish the war with the insurgents by thenisel«e8» ibid. Are 
jealous of the Athenians, ibid. . Feel their uneasiness Increased by 
tiie successful openuioosof Pericles in Tbraoe, 1 59. SeocT ambas- 
sadors to the Athenians in consequence of the war resolved aj^nst 
them, 16S. Their requisitions, ibid. Renew their hostilities^ 
167.- Inwde the territories of Athens, find^ Send ambassadors 
to Athens, 189. One assistance to the Syracusans, 201. Defeat 
the Athenians in « battle by land, 203. Gain a naval victory over 
then, 909. Avail themselves of the disturbances at Athens, S54. 
Are worsted l^ the Athenians in a naval engi^rement, 235. Are 
alarmed bgr the suecess of Alcibiades, 237. Fix upon I«ysander 
for the^ g?fl«nl, ibid. Oblige the Athenians to demolish their 
democracy, 2^1. Enter into a treaty with Cyrus, 252. Write to 
Phamabaaus, in a very afeject s^Ie, to deliver them from their fi)r- 
midable enemy, Alcihiades, 255. Endeavour to deprive the Athe- 
nian fugitives of their last resourse, 255. Prohibit the cities o^ 
Greece, by an edict, from giving them refuge,' ibid. « 

"LAiiACwfBf Ml nsiatfM for flnkuig dinAljF to Synlcuae^ over- 
ruled, L 197. Abandoned by his men. 200. 

Z^iLijB, supfiosed 4» be the ilrst iattitatoeof Spavta^iuid Le* 
eedaeroon, i. 6. 

XaoMiMs^'ifipdinied i» Jttm conmaBd of the important 'poas of 
Thermopylae, witli six thousand men, i, 102. Finding :bis poet 
untenable, be advises the troops of the alBesto^retiee^ftftt. Dis- 
misses all but his three hundaed Spartans^ iUdL Hts r sMBi i s l ile 
addiiess «» theMj ibid. H the first who-fiallst 167. 

Lkokidas, one of Alexander's pieceptegs, a fiarritnlar iaslMiee'^- 
. tbem«ri^ oif his>mtfmls> Kc 103. 

LeoTYemiias, sueceeda Demaratos: as oriiaign« to CkooMmes* • 
i. 74. Cdoeuts with; hia^fraiss^ fiiid. Pnnishfl»4h&<Sgi»el8BS, 
ibid. Pufifr to scaly 199. Lands his foreea at MjiKileyibidb Draws 
up hie* anHy in 4wo bodies, Hrid. Gains a cettpine victory^ 1 SO, • 

Iireffs«tfs', bitt- elHtf«oie»» t.^ 1 1. He sao ri flaB S has^asbtiiatt to 
duty, 12. His travels described* 18. Finds 'k.tleeeseniyi.o»hi» 
rMoM to Spaym, to change tbd wiobfemrof gweroment, I4. 
Coromnnicattis his desigilM to bis partlcttiarfrieiMie; and having' 
gntned ever .the leading mei^ citeiies his reformmgdnigninlneBe* 
cution, ibid. His ragnfactoae descnhed, aadhis hiwa enuoMnHsd^ 
W, 27. 

LTtctmovs, an 'Athenian orator, prscnres tfte death ef Lysides, 
one of the ilenerals, for his ill conduct at the battle of ClMBtona% 
ii ^7. Makes a repraacbfui speedh to hitt^ . ihtf» Hi» chnwtlci 
and employments described, ibid» 
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Ltsawm, chosen by tke Lae<edteiii0Dlsini'ferili«i»|Niiera], h^ 
ettkr to oppose Alcibbdes, i. ^9T'. Hi* dmnieter, ^B, Ho 
brings hi» amy to Effhekos, ibid. Reoiii^e»fid^€«<of die orrlnii 
of Qmis at antka, ibM. Sets out Aom £phesao>to makeiiiinr a 
▼Mh. iMd . And cotBfi i iS m -oif the dupUeity df TSBSafAernes, Ibid. 
Msm a f6W slifps to repef the' insuks of A ntfodhm, S99; Is ▼!€• 
torhi% iMcL It sospeiidedliy Callicnttidas) 240. Is sofieicod fo 
retorii, ^49. Is inveseed witb the pof*«r of «» fldmiMl, ifajd« 
Soils towards the fifellespoiftt ibid. Lays siege to LaflspsooM^ 
cmrfes^ it hf storm, and aboodonsfttD tbomewy of his soldiers^ 
ibid. His caueiotts 'b0b«vfour, i1)id. He inaltts preparations for 
an etigagemeitt^ IWd. 0ains a victory; 947. His beba«4«or to 
JPhffocTes, one of the Athenian generals; ibid. PrepKm for the 
siege of ACbens by land; 949. Airhres in the port, 849w Do- 
molisbeff the walis of Athens with great soIeimtHy and insolence, 
250. Pkioeures a guard fbr the thirty tyients; his ow«i oreaturesi 
253. Is wKling to grant the iynttHs- of A th ene ass istance, 957* 

Ltsias, an orator of Syracuse, raises five hundred soldiers at hji 
own expen«, antf sende then to the idd of the Afhenian ftigitffes, 
i. 255. 

iiTsicccs^ onef Of tne Athenian genenls', his presuBsptuoue ex* 
clamation at the battle of Chsronea, ii^ 9». Sentenced to dealll 
for his Iftcodilaet in that ISstile, 87.' 

M. 

MACBiKmtt, hingddar ^t b^t gofemdlby-Cafmras; dMcended 
from Hercules, i. 6. 

MADAfBBS, commander of the -prbrmce of Dxii, ii. 165. Faith* 
fut to bis soreiielfrn, ibid. Resohres' to hold out to the lost ex- 
tremicy» ibid. Withdraws into bik own city, ibiA Fereed fimtt 
thence, be retires into the citadel^ iliid. Sendii' thirty deputies to 
Alexander to sue for quarter, ibid. Obtains it at hot by the in- 
terposition of Sysigambis, ibid. 

MxoACLxs, the A^enian leader ofthe i nhah i U fito upOn-Ae sea- 
coast, i. 45, Brhres Pisistrxtus out of the city, 49', Receii him, 
and giv^ him hh daughter in marriage, ibid.' 

Mandamis, a Bramin, hh interview with^Ottesifeiitua^ iii '911; 
Assumes a haoghty, philoso^ihic tone; ibid. 

Mamtinxa, battle of, ii. 91. 

Hanhnkans; peremptorily ordered by the Spartans to ihMEMe 
down their walls, Si. 5. Compelled to obey them, ibiil. 

Marathok, ifte memorable battle of, described, i. 82. ' 

MARnbKi^s, s«ntby Darius to conrnsand in chief throughout all 
the maritime parts of Asia, i> 70. Particularly ordered to revenge 
the burning of Sardes, 71. Passes into Thrace at the bead of a 
large army, ibSd. Terrifiei^ the iahabitant^Jnto an implicit obe» 
dience to bis ipower, ibid. Sets tail for Macedonia, ibid. Is cop<-* 
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4«nUy dbirMied by sm mid land, ibid. Is attacked by the Tbm* 
dans in the night, ibid. Is woundcdl, ibid. Returns to the Per- 
sian court coveted with grief and confusion in consequence of hie 
inisoarriageB, ibid. Is displaced, 72. Gives advice .to Xerxes 
which is veiy well received, 117. Passes the winter in Thessaly. 
121. Leads his army into the province of Bceotia, ibid. Sends 
lAlexandcr, king of Macedonia, with a splendid retinue to Athens, 
Ibid. Leaves Attica, and returns to the countiy of Bceotia, 123.. 
lUsolvfs to wait the approach of theenemy^ 124. Encamps by 
the river Asopos, ibid. Is impatient to come to an engagement, 
4 26. Calls a coundi of war^ ibid. Is dissuaded from the hasard 
of a battle^ ibid. Resolves to engage, ibid. Jdakes an alteration. 
in his army, 187- Supposing the Greets flying, he pursues them* 
ibid. Attempto to restore the order of battle, 128. Is killed, ibid» 
. Ma%mu%, governor of Babylooj surrenders it to Alexander on 
his appearance before it after the battle of Arbela, ii. 183. Ho- 
noured by Alexander with the government of the province of Cbal- 
dsea, 184. 

Mxsoir, son of Cadmus, set at the head of the. commonwealth of 
Athens, with the title of Archon, i. 5. 

. MxoAaa, city of, rejects vnth disdain the Lacedaemonian edict 
against the Athenian fugitives, L 255. 

Memkon, a lihodian, one of Darius*s commanders^ advises the 
generals nut to venture a battle, ii. 124. His opinion over-ruled, 
itnd. Sent into Greece by Darius to invade Macedon, u» 136. 
• Dies in the expedition, ibid. 

Mxurajs, the Persian governor of thai city, €>pehs the gates- of 
it to AlexanJer, ii. 1 7 1 . 

. Aixwoif, commands the lefi wing of Cyruses army, 1. 26 1. 
. Msaosi, one of Porus's most iuu'mate friends, -sent by Alex* 
imder to him, ii. 21 1 . Intreats him in the strongest terms to wait 
upon a conqueror altogether worthy of him, ibid. 
■ MxsASATKS, the eunuch, cuts off the head and right band of 
Cyrus, at the command of Artaxerxes, L 263. 
. Massaokta, subdued b; Alexander, ii. 198. 
. ItfxssiMA, i|ccused, in a temple dedicated to Diana* of attempt* 
ing the chastity of some Spartan virgins, and of killing Teleclus, 
one of «the Spartan kings, i. 29* They deny the. charge, i. ibid. 
Send to consult the oracle of Delphi, 50. Are required to sacri- 
fice a virgin of the family of ^pytus, ibid. Make a vigorous 
stniggle for freedom, 3 1 . Are obliged to take refuge with Anaxi- 
hu, prince of Sicily, 33. 

MiLVTDs, he^eged by the Persians, and taken, i. 70. 
• Mu.KTUv% assisted by the Athenians, in an expedition against 
SftmoB, i, 159, 
I MiLTiAOEs, advises the lonians to break down Darius's bridge 

r the Ister, and l?y so doing cut off th^ Persian retreat, L 6^» 
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If is aMee rejected, ifo!d. Resolves to reCum once more to Athene 
7€, RetiMs with ih« ships, MA. Appointed chief eonanwiitai 
over the tc» fbousatid m^ dtesCined Uy oppose the FlMifti army, 79b 
PicpH i' ts Ibt the greet encoonter, 8 1. Is vietorioas, 99; Receives 
froar iit» coiintrymen many striking marks of their graci«ttde» 89* 
Finds ft of ^bort conttnuance, iMd. Is accused of having talceit « 
Persian brtb», ilnd. Condemned to lose his life, ibid. HispunisitA 
ment ciraoged to « penalty, which he is unable to paf) S7« Is 
thrown into prison, and there dies, ibid. 

Miir»Aift9, the Lacedaemonian geoerali killed in anavafengage^ 
ment with the Athenians, i. S9«. 

MiTTLima, port df, i. S40. 

MoTntRy remarkable advice of a Spartan mother to her son, i. S9. 

Mf CALK, battlr of, i. 1 29* 

IVlrcBNA, kingdom of« seat of government tranafcnred thither 
from Argos^ i. 4. 

N. 

Kabbasavks, conspires with Bessus, genend ef the Baetriane, t» 
fiehee upon* the person of Darius, and to lay him in chains, iL 188. 
Their design, ibid. They win over the troops under their com* 
mand, ibid. Seize their monarch, bind him in chains of goldi en- 
close him in a covered chariot, and set out with hvm towards Bot» 
tria, ibid. Finding it impossible either to conctHato the friendship 
of Alexander, or to secure the throne for themselves^ they givn their 
royal prisoner his liberty, 189* Fall upon him with tfa« utmost 
fury for refusing to follow them, and leaving him to linger in a 
miserable manner, make their escape by several ways» ibidh 

KxARCHus, appointed by Alexander admiral of his fleet, ii. 210. 

KiciAS, chiefly instrumental in procuring a peaee- between the 
Athenians' and Lacedaemonians, i. 185. Confounded and disgraced, 
190. Proposes being $ent to Sparta, ibid. Is unable to gain the 
term!( demanded, ibid. Appointedto a naval command^ 199. Ap- 
pointed one of the generals, to his great regret, ibid. Endesvoure 
to oppose Alcibiades indirectly, ibid. Starts numerous diAeuities, 
ibid. Is disappointed, 194. ftonsed by an insult from the Syr»- 
cusans, he makes the best of his way to Syracuse, 1 98. Suceeetib 
by a st/atagem, ibid. Lands at Syracuse, ibid. Gains an advan- 
ihge, but not being able to attack the city, takes up his quarters at 
Catana and Naxus, 1 99. Sets sail for Syracuse to block it up by 
sea and land, ibid* Makes hinrsdlf master of Epipoke', fiOO. Con^ 
ceives great hopes from a successful stratagem-, 'ibid. Disdains t^ 
answer a proposal made by Oylippus, the Lacedsmontan' general, 
.202. Prepares for battle, ibid. Marches against the Syracusans, 
^5. Posstfsscsbimselfof Ptemmyrium, 204. Writea a raeiaib. 
choly account; of bis afikirs to Athens, ibid. Proposes to tie re- 
called, ibid. Having met widi a considerable dieck, he does not 
cfl^e to Venture a second battle by t|ie impetuosity of tmcolicBgUfi!^ 
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S07. SuilMiis s seven loss* 208. It thrown into the utmost coii- 
•ternttton by it, 209. Is terrified by the bold and precipitate reio- 
jlution of Demosthenes, 210. His remonstrances considered ss 
jesuUing from his timidity, 211. He is obliged to subscribe to 
theopinion of Demosthenes, ibid. Isdeprivedof allhopesofsoc* 
/cess, 21 J. F^eparet to sail from Syracuse, ibid* Is alarmed by an 
eclipse of the moon, ibid. Scrupulously adheres to the declarations 
of the soothsayers, ibid. - Is greatly distressed,. 2 J 5. Makes pre- 
parations for a naval engagement, 216. Is put to flight, 218. Is 
deceived by false intelUgencet 219. An affecting description of 
bis distressed situation, 220. He. deems it prudent to retire, 222. 
Arrives at tlie river Erineus, 223. Is summoned by the enemy to 
surrender, ibid. His proposal rejected, ibid. He marches towards 
the river Asinarus, ibid. Surrenders . at discretion, ^24. * Is put 
to death, 227. Eulogy on-him, ibid* 

Kr&i, city of, Uken by Alexander, ii. 204. 

O. 

OsMOMABCHDS, gaius a considerable advantage over Philip, ii. 48. 
.Is entirely defeated, ibid* Killed in the pursuit, ibid* Hung upon 
« gibbet, ibid. 

Oltmfias, wife of Philip, provokes him so far by her vindictive 
«nd passionate disposition, as to make him wish her dead, iL 92. 
lis divorced from him, $5. Connives at the escape of Pausanias 
ai\er the assassination of the king, 97. Expresses her implacable 
resentment, by ordering a golden crowB to be put on his head upon 
.the gibbet, 98. Pays the s^me funeral honours to him as those 
prepared for Philip, ibid.. Is said to have prevailed on the Mace- 
.cbnians to pay annual honours to Pausanias, ibid. Consecrates 
•the dagger with which the king had been murdered, to Apollo, ibid. 

Olympic games, ihe rewards' of the victors at them lessened by 
•Solon, i. 43. 

Oltnthiavs, courted by the Athenians^ ii. 43. Send to Athens 
(for relief against Philip, 54. 

Omphis, a king of India, meets Alexander, ii. 204. ^oes ho- 
mage to him, ibid. Makes him a present of elephants, and other 
aijimab, ibid. Is sent, with the name of Taxiles, by Alexander, to 
Porus, after his defeat, 210. Calls out to him, while he is retiring 
from the field of battle wounded, to stopj and hear the message he 
had .brought from Alexander, ibid. Is reproached by him for his. 
.treachery to his country, ibid. Retreats immediately to escape tha 
dart levelled at him, ibid. 

Onesic&itus, the philosopher, deputed by Alexander to the In- 
dian priests, ii. 212. Meets a body of Mandarins, ibid. Addressee 
iiimself to Calanus, ibid. His interview with Mandanis, ibid* 
Persuades them both very urgently to quit their austere way f^ 
J^e, and follow the fortune of Alexander, 213, 

C^sxAACXSM, its institutiqni L 59. 
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OxARTc< kiflg of Sacae, receives Alexander in his palace, 
adorned with rude magnificence, ii. 201, 

P. 

Factolus, 8 signal victory gained over Tissapfaemes by Agesi- 
laus. near that river, ii. 2'. 

Panit£8« branded with infamy on bis return to Spartai after the 
l>attle of Thermopylae, i. 107. 

» Pakmsnio, made governor of Phoenicia, ii. 154. Advises 
Alexander to attack the Persians in the night-time, 178. His 
reasons for such advice, ibid. Receives a haughty answer from 
the king, ibid. Is surprised to find him in a calm, sweet sleep, just 
as he is to fight a battle in which his whole fortune ties at stake, 
ibid. Is tiarbarously murdered, 195. 

Faethbkub, why so called, i. 30. Join in an insurrection with 
the Helots, ibid. Settle at Tarentum in Italy, ibid. 

Partsatis, prevails on her eldest son Artaxerxes to pardon her 
youngest son, Cyrus, i. 258. 

Pausavias, king of Sparta, gains a complete victory over the 
Persian army imder the command of Mardonius, at Platea, i. 157. 
Commands the Spartan fleet, ibid. Is infected with the wealth 
acquired in an expedition against the Persians, 138. Sets no' 
bounds to his ambition, ibid. Is mortified by the desertion of the 
confederates to Aristeides and Cimon, ibid. Becomes contemptible 
to those who still acknowledge his command, ibid. Resolves to 
sacrifice his country to his ambition, ibid. Makes overtures for 
gaining the favour of Xerxes, ibid. Ordered home to take his 
trial for entering into a coo^iracy against his country, 159. Is 
deprived of his command, and retires, meditating revenge, ibid. 
Receives a second summons to appear before the Ephori for fresh 
crimes, ibid. Comes oflf by the mildness of the Spartan laws, and 
the authori^ of his regal office, iliid. He does not, however, 
abandon his base prcjects, ibid. Acts, with less reserve, ibid. Is 
seized by the Ephori in consequence of the detection of new misd^ 
meanors, 140. Takes sanctuary in the temple of Minerva, ibid. 
Is starved to death, 141. 

Pausanias, the Macedonian^ usurps the throne> IL 37. Is ex- 
pelledj ibid. 

Pausakia^, a young nobleman, is a£fronted by Attalus, the new 
queen's uncle; breathes revenge, i. 95. Implores the king's 
justice, ibid. Is made one of the chief officers of his life-guard, 96* 
Not satisfied with that mark of the king's confidence, he meditates 
his death, ibid. More probable reasons assigned for the act, ibid. 
Is instigated to the commission of the intended assassination by 
-^ernnocrates, the professor of philosophy, ibid. Chooses the day of 
' Cleopatra's marriage for the execution of the horrid design, 97. 
•Slips through the crowd while the king is marching on in all his* 
pomp, ^and plunges a dagger into his heari, ibid, flies td^ar^s 
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Ata gttgt of the citjr. in onkr to* make lib- escape, ^8. Is pwsaedf 
ibid. Despetdied, and hung upon « gihbet, ibid- 

PsDAJurrus, oonvcftt a disappointment into joy, i. S5. 
PKASAinr, Spartan, his reply to Aristddea, not knowing him, i. lOI . 
PsLomasy alaya the Spartan comnMmdcr at the battle ^f Tanogra 
with hia awn hand, ii. 10. At the battle of XeigFnthepuCs « 
laige body of the enemy to the rout «dth very unequal .feroeB, Ibid. 
Commanda a battalion of the Theban amy, ibid. JSebaves «iitli 
timldi^ when fuaomoned to defend bimaelf agaimt theaoemtion 
painted at him, SI. Aoqaitted, ibid, fiy undertaking anemlMui^ 
to the coon of ^nia, he induces the king, who had been solicited 
to ^n the confe d er at ce against Thehta, to stand neuter, ^2. Is 
aent against Polydovus and Poliphron of PharsB in Thessaly, 23. 
Compels Alexander, who had seised the goiveniaient> tonidke aub- 
•nission to him, ibid. Attempts to ciwnge the oaturalbiUtiUity 
of his disposition, ibid. Is- appointed ambassador to him, ibid. 
Is eeiaed upon and made prisoner; ibid. Is deliveted I9 Epmii* 
nondas, fbid. Freed from his confinement, heresolTeB to puoisli 
Alexander for his perfidy and breach of faith, 24. limds a body of 
troops against him, ibid. Is victoeious orer him «t Gynoaepbale, 
•bid. But is uufortanately slain, ibid. 

Pklopiaas, the llieban, having made a decision in fkwiir d 
Perdiecas, king of Jtfacedon, he carriea> his brother Fbilip witb lum 
to Thebes as one of his hostages, ii. 37. Is requested by bis 
mother Eurydiee to .procure him an 'Odvcatipa worthy of his birtt^ 
ibid. Places him with Epamioondas, ibid. 
pBMHniKniAN wa^, ii, 160. 

PtLUsiuM, the 'Egyptians in thatcity own Alexander lor their 
eavereign, ii. 171. 

PaaoiooAs, son of • Amyntaa king of Macedon,.apposed by Pms* 
sanias, ii. 37. Coftfirmcd on the throne by tfaeassistanoB of IpbU 
crates, tlie Athenian general, ibid, fiistitle is.again dispMed, ibid. 
Refers the contest to the deoision of Pelopida% who g^ivea it in bia 
lUvour, ibid. 

PaaiANoaa, king of Coiindi, tanked among the seven. wise. mciK 
of Greece, from the love he bore to learning, jmdthe enooumg^ 
ment he gave to iu professors, i 6. 

PsnicLEs. his character, i. 151* His artful behaviour in otdcr ' 
to secure his popularity, 152. Provides Cimon irith a sulficiencj 
of foreign employment.to keep him at a distance, 15&» Rcfoaes to 
comply with the demands of the Laoedsnnonians, embarrassed by 
the insurrection of their slaves, 154. First proposes the decree to 
recal his rival from banishment, 155. Seta himself to complete the 
work of ambition which he had begun by various actsroC popularity,. 
156. Opposed by Tbucydides, brother-io-law of Cimon, 158. 
Rises superior to all opposition, ibid. Becomes the principal ruler 
at Athens, 159. Protects the allies of Greece^ and.granu their 
"'"*"- "" ''^ey think fit to askof him, ibid. EnconmipBa an aspe- 
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dition •g^iut S«bob« «id, after k mmgt of hia€ nHmlhSb obliges Ids 
opponeiits to aurtendcr, 160* Returns to Athens flaihed with 
sucotH, ihid* Seeing a war widi «be Laoedamonians ine^itabley 
be «Mms that aid should be sent to the people of Corcyra, itrid. 
Tbinka it incumbent on him to inspire his country tsen with cou- 
rage to prosecute the war agnnst lh»|jacediemonians into whidi 
he bad ted then* ItTS* Brings the people over Co his opinion, 1 63, 
Hi»inotli«8 eaEpleined/ibidk He anitnales the Athenians to let 
the enemy ooMBmellisnMelveB with deby, leS* Is genemUy sup* 
posed to have oeeaaoned tho plague of Athens, 199. Is restored 
to the command of the army in a short tim^ after be had been de- 
posed front it^ 170. is seiied with the piague* ibid* His dying 
words, ibid. His diaBacter, ibid. 

pB«siA«Sr drive bacit the lonians under the ootnnumd of Aris- 
tagoaaa^ with' great slai^terv i* 68. Are defeated by the Macedo- 
nians, ii^ldS. 

Pnaaiirs, ofier having unfortunately slain his grandfailier Acri- 
sios, the kst king of Argos, translates the government from thence 
to Bdyoeaa, i. 4. 

Pansii, Icingof, endeavours to weaken the Grecian confederacy 
by bribes, and succeeds, ii 2 Gains over the Spartans, ibCd Be- 
comes arbkrator of Greece, 4. Gains many favourable stipulations 
on tlie concluaioa of a peace between the rival states, ibid. 

FftAmtAmjMJs, complies with the wishes of the Lacedannoniatts, 

by gi^ng onkn for the assassinatioa of Aldbiades, i . 259. 

PBiLAmraius, conducts the Partheniss to Tarentum, i. .51. 

Phhj^ son of Atnyntas, king of Macedon, carried by Pelopidaa 

to Thebes, ii. 37. Placed with Epomioondas, ibid. Improves' 

greatly by the instructions of his preceptor, a celebrated I^agorean 

philosopher, ibM. Still more by those of Epeminondas, 5B. Leaves 

Thebes dandcMinely on the news of a revolution at Macedon, it^d. 

Finds the Mneedonians surprised at the loss of their king Perdiccas, 

ibid* M o re so, on their having as many enemies as neighbours, ibid. 

Governs the kingdom finr sometime as guardian to young Amyntas, 

39. Mounu the threne, ttnd. Makes it bis first care to gain the 

affectieM of hie own people^ and to raise their spirits, ibid. Is suo* 

cessful, 40. IVains his subjects to arms, exercises them, and re- 

lisnBS Iheir discipline, ibid. Institutes the famous Macedonian 

phalanx, ibid. Makes tip matters with his enemies nearest to him, 

ibid. Turns his forces against the Athenians^ ibid. Gives them 

battle,^ and defeate them, 4 1 . Gains upon them by his moderatiOB,' 

and cendodes a peace vrith them, ibid. Marches northward, ibid. 

Dedares vrar against (he Paxmians, and subdues them, ibid* 

Obliges the Ulyriaas to restore all their conquests in Macedonia, 

ibid. Declares AmpbipdUs a tree city, 42. Makes a con^piest of 

it by the remiasoess of the A Aenians, ibid. Seizes PMna and Po* 

tides, ibid. Over- teaches the A thenians/43. Seiies the dty of 

Oei^ ibi4 GaUaiePhilippiyibtd. IXsooTen a veiy valuable 

vol. lu 2 k 
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gold miile tliere* ibid. Coniuld the Delphie onde^ and takes the 
advice of It, ibid. le pleued to see the states of Greece weakeoiog 
e^h other by their mutuaY hostilities, 47. Determines to possess 
himself of Metbooi^, a small city in Tlirace, but of consequence to 
him^ ibid. Besieges it, makes himself master of it, and rases it, 
ibid. Loses one of hb eyes by a very siagular accident, ibid. 
liangs up the archer of Ampbipolis, by whose arrow he lost it, 
ibid. Marches to Thesaaly, 48. After having freed the Thes- 
salians from their tyrants, ht resolves to cfny his arms into Phacl% 
49. Marches towards Thermopylae, ibid. Turns his arms against 
the Olynthians, 53. Resolves to reduce them entirely, 54. Sends 
them a short mesnge, ibid, leaving comipted the principal men 
in Olynthns, he enters it, plunders it and sells the inhabitants, S5» 
Is addressed by the Thebans, Ibid. Reserves to espouse their in- 
terest egainst the Phocians, ibid. Declares in their favour, ibid.- 
Bis artful behaviour upon the occasion, 56. Pursues hismardi 
into Fbocis 'without interruption, 58. Gains the Streights of 
Thermopylc, ibid. Strikes a terror, among the Fhocians, ibid. 
Allows Phallcus to retire, ibid. Refers the disposal of the inhabi-. 
tents of Fboeis to the Amphictions, il>id Fnocttres a seat in tfae 
council of the Amphictions, 59. Gains the superinteodeocy 
of the Pythian games, ibid. Returns in m triumphant manner to 
his own dominions, ibid Maircbes iQto Tbessaly, ibid. Confirms 
the Thessalians in bis interest, and gains over many of their neigh- 
hours, ibid. A singular act of private justice by bim» 61. Fonns 
a design against the Chersonese, ibid. Supposed to have fallen a 
aacrifice to bis ambition in Scythia. 63. Writvs to Athens a letter 
of complaint, ibid Proceeds "^iith artful industry, ibid. Avails 
himself of the divisions ip relopoonesus, to intermeddle in the a& 
fairs of tiie Oleek confederacy, ibid. Takes the Argives and 
Messenians under his protection, 63. And Thebans, il^ Does 
all in bis power to prevent an union between Athens and Sparta, 
ibid. ' Is disappointed by the prevailing eloquence of Demoatheacs, 
but does not continue idle, ibid. Turns his .views towards the 
inland of Euboca, ibid. Sends some troops privately thither at the 
request of certain of the inhabitants. 64.. Possesses himself o£ 
several strong places, .ibid- Dismantles Pordiinos, ibid. £s- 
tpbiiiihes three kings over the country, ibid. Marches towards 
Xlirace, in order to distress the Athenians by starving them, 67. 
Intends to besiege. Perinthus and fiysantium, ibid. Leaves his 
son Alexander in Macedon with sovereign authority, ibid. Is 
pleased with his miliiary successes \ but fearful of his being too in- 
considerate, sends for him, in order to be his master in the art of 
war, ibid. Opens the campaign with the siege of Perinthus, ibid. 
Resolves tp besiege Byzantium, 68. Amuses the Athenians, 
ibid. Writes a nproacbiug letter to them, ibid. Is obliged, 
by Phocjop, to abandoii his design upon Perimhus and By- 
zantium, 70. Is beat, out of the Hellespont, ibid. Marches 
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figaimt Atheas» king of Sc^thia, and takes hi» son with hira In tl*e 

expedition, ibid. Pefcata the Scyihians without any difficulty, 7 1 • 

Gets a considerable booty, ibid. Finds his passage disputed on 

his return bytlie Triballi, ibid. Is forced to come to a batUci 

ibid. Is- wounded in the thigh, ibid. Is protected by his son, 

ibid. Apprehensive of the consequeoceft of an open war with the 

Athenians, he makes overtures of peace to soften their resentment* 

ibid. Finding they will not treat with him, he forms new alliances 

against them, ibid. Endeavours, underhand, to create new di&* 

turbances in Greece, 92. Raises divisions between the Loo-ians of 

Amphissa and their capital cky, ibid< Employs ^schines, the 

orator, to harangue for him at the assembly of the Amphictions* 

ibid. Receives the most welcome invitation and commission from 

the Amphictions in Thrace, 75. Declares his readiness to execute 

their orders^ ibid. Begins his march apparently to chastise the 

irreverent Locrians, 74. Makos a sudden turn and seises upon 

tlie city of Elatea, ibid. Sends ambassadors to Thebes, to oppose 

the elo<^nce of Demosthenes, 78. Sends ambassadors to the 

Athenians, 79. Determines to bring on a general engagement, 80» 

Leads his army to the plain of Chieronea, ibid. His military force 

described, ibid. His interview with Diogenes, 81. Commands 

himself in the right wing, and gives proofs of his skill as well as 

valour. 82* Gains a complete victory over the confederates, 81. 

Concludes his important victory by an act of seeming clemency, ibid. 

Is tr inspurted with his success, 85. Drinks himself into a state pf 

intoxication, ibid. Struck with a reproof from Deviades, on^ of 

iiis prisoners, be gives him his liberty, and distinguisliss him witii 

.marks of- honour and friendship, ibid. Releases all the Athenian 

.captives, and without ransom, ibid. An extraordinary instance 

of his respect for the Athenians, 86. Not tlioroughly satisfied wiiii 

the last victory, he wants to get himself appointed, in the assembly 

.of the Greeks, their chief general against tlie Persiaiis 92. Is 

created generallssinfto of the Greek forces, ibid* Makes p; eparation s 

fur the Persian invasion, ibid. In the midst of his successes in " 

politics and war, he finds his domestic happiness embittered by 

domestic - divisions, ibid. Is ivovoked by the ill temper, jealous^', 

tand passionate behaviour of his wife Olyropias, to wish for her 

death, ibi4- Falls in love with Cleopatra, nioce of Attalus,.hi9 

general, ibid. Resolves to separate himself from the princess, 93^ 

His speech . to Alexander on tus making remonstrances against a 

second marriage, ibid. Declares his marriage with Cleopatra ia 

.form, and celebrates it with the grandeur and solemnity which the. 

.occasion demanded, ibid. Enraged by tlie behaviour of his son at 

the celebration of his nuptials, he snatches a sword, and flies to.* 

wards him with it, 94. Is prevented from executing his ra^ih desiga 

hy stumbling, intoxicated, upon the ^oor, ibid. Is unpardonably 

insulted by his son in that censurable situation, ibid. Consults d\e 

\Qtack about bis prospect for the conquest of Asia, ibid»' Interprets 
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Ibe orade in his own favimr, ibid. Despatches, witbdl possible 
diligence, his domenic aftairs, ibid. Prepares to celebrate tbc 
nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, ibid. Assures himself, from a 
number of happy presages. o£ conquest, 95. Makes Pausaniasone 
of the chief officers of his life- guard* 96. Is murdesed by him, 97. 

PaiiocLEs, his spirited speech before his execution, i. 248. 

Philomklvs, the Phocian, chiefly instrumental in spin ting up 
his feIlow>citizfnt to arms, ii. 44. Is appointed their genetal, ibid* 
Applies himself to the Spartans, ibid. Is supplied by them dan* 
destiaely with money, ibid. Gets possession of the temf^ of A-pollo 
at Delphi, 5S» Defeats the I^crtaas, ibid. £raseB the decree of 
the Ampbictions, ibW, Cousalts the ocacie, ibid. Is satisfied witli 
the answer of the priestess, ibid. Avails himself of the riches of 
the tomple for the payment of his soldiers, 46. Throws hian^ 
headlong from a rock to prevent his being taken prisoner, ibid. 

PHiLorAs, one of Alexander*s favourites, is informed of a con* 
•piracy against him, ii. 193. Neglecuthe disclosure of it to his 
master, ibid. Is suspected himself, and doomed to destruction, 
194k Is put to the rack, ibid. Confesses his guilt, accuses his 
father, and is stoned to death, ibid. 

pBavGiA, Alexander marehes into (hat country, and cots the 
celebrated Goidian knot, ii. 156. 

PaaTMicus, opposes the return of Alcibiades to Athens, i» 231* 
His tieaionitble pfsctices detected, S8S. He is stabbed in the 
maikct-plaoe, ibid- 

PaociAVS, cited to appear befose Ifae council of AmphicUons, ii. 
44. Cast* and heavily fined, ibid. Quote a precedent from Homer 
to vindicate their refusal, ibid. Appoint Philomelas their general, 
ibid. Terrified at the approach of Philip, 58. Decline giving him 
battle, ibid* Make submissions to him, ibid. 

PaooioN, appointed by the Athenians to command a body of 
forces sent to the assistance of Plutarch in the island of Euboaa, ii, 
€4, His character, ibid. Finds Plutarch traitorously ready to re- 
pulse the very army he had requested, 66, Drives him out of 
Eretria, ibid. Appointed general of ihe army against Philip, he 
leads his troops to the saccour of the Byzanthians, 70. Is received 
i>y them with joy, ibid. Forces Philip to abandon his design upon 
•Bysantium and Perinthus, ibid. Drives him out of the Helles* 
pent, ibid. Takes some of bis ships, ibid. Plunders all tlie open 
country^ ibid. Is obliged to retire, ibid. Advises the Atbenians 
to accept Philip's pacific proposals, 71. Nobly rejects all the offers 
made him by Harpalus for the corruption of his integrity, 2&Q. 
Anecdotes concerning him greatly to his honour £S1. tie uses 
all his influence to prevent the success of Harpalus, ibid. 

pLAVJtA, surpiised by- three hundred Thebans, i. 164. 

Paavbams, apply to the Athenians for thwr protecti<» and allr* 

^ solicits tlie assistaafle of the Albeoiaiw In the island 
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of Eubaea, ii. 64. Is traiterously. ready to repulse the very army 
he had urgently requested, 66, Is driveu out of Eretria by Tho* 
cion, ibid. 

. PoLif UKO^r, of Fher», in Hiessaly, kills his brother Polydorus, 
in order to reign alone, ii. 23. Is killed by Alexander, ibid. 

PoLTc&ARxs, a Messenian, his quarrel with £upbaenus, a Lace« 
daemonian, i. 29. 

■ PouroAMus, a Macedonian lord, appointed to see the execution 
of P^u*menio performed, ii 1 95. Sets out for Media, and s^es the 
kinjg's cruel commission effectually executed by tlie murder of 
Parmenio, ibid. 

PoLTDuaus, of l?hera in Thessaly, murdered by his brother 
Polyphron, ii. 23, 

PoLrsTRATus, gives Darius drink, finding him near hia end, ii. 189« 

PoRTHMOs, .a fortress 'in th^ island of Eubiea, dismant^ by 
Philip, ii. 64. 

^ Poaus, a king of India, is required by Alexander to make sub- 
missions to him, ii. 204. Returns a spirited answer, ibid. Pro- 
vokes Alexander by that answer to resolve upon compulsive mea- 
sures, 205* Encamps on tlie borders of the Hydaspes, in order to 
dispute the passage with him, ibid. Places at the head of his army 
eighty-five elephants of a prodi^ous size, and behind them three 
huhdred chariots guarded by thirty thousand foot, ibid. Is mounted 
vpon a much larger elephant than any of the rest, ibid Exceeds 
himself the usual stature of men, ibid. Appears at the same time 
terrible and mtyestic, ibid. On hearing that Alexander had passed 
the Hydaspes he sends a detachment against him, commanded by 
one of his sons, who -is defeated, and killed upon the spot, 206. 
Resolves to go and £Eice Alexander, -ibid. Sets out with a consi* 
deraUe force, 207* Draws up his army, in batde array, ibid. Puts 
all the elephants in front, as a bulwark to bis foot, ibid. Is totally 
defeated, after having fought with incredible bravery, 209* Re- 
mains in the field as long as one battalion or squadron stand their 
ground, .2 10. Retires upon his elephant, having a wound in th^ 
shoulder, lbid» . Is called upon by Taxilus [See Omphih] to hear 
a message from' Alexander, ibid. Reproaches: him for having 
provedatraitor to his country, ibid. Aims a dart at him, ibid. 
Strongly iotreated by Meroa to wait upon the conqueror, be con- 
sents, and sets forward,. 211. Undejected -at this misfortune, h« 
comes up to Alexander with a jresolute counlenance, ibid. His ia« 
terview with him described, ibid. 

PoTiDBA, battle of, i. 161. Besieged, ibid. 

PaoxxMEs, invites Xenophoninto Asia, i. 269. 
. PftTTANKi, the name of the chief magistrate at Corinth,!. 6* 

■ Fylus, the siege of it described i 178. 

Pttuom, the Macedonian ambassador, distinguishes himself by 
the liveliness of hb oratiops> ii. 78. His powers inferior to thos* 
of Demostbeaes, ibid, ^ . 

2 a2 
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R08TIU, deriTation of the term, il. 76. 
RoxANA, daughter «f Oxartes, king of the Sacm, appesrs w aU 
luring in the eyes of Alexander, that be makes her his wife, ii. 30U 

8. 

Sacm, the countiy of the, over^rao, aikd laid waste by Alexander, 
ii. 901. 

SAcaxs Vav, a battaKon of the Tbeban army distingoished hf 
that name, ii. 10. As remarkable for their fidelity to each o^3it 
as for their strengtb and courage, ibid. Remain innndble ftnr a 
succession of years, ibid. Cut down by the Macedonian phabal 
under Philip, ibid. 

Sali^mis, taken by stratagemj and added to the dominion of 
Athens, i. 55* 

Sauk, Alexander offers a sacriiice to Esculapins there, ii. 145. 

ScttbiaXs, submit to Alexander, ii. 198. 

SicTOK, supposed to be the most ancient kingdom of Gveece^ L 4. 

SiifOMDxs, the poet of Ceos, sings the explmts of bisoountiy« 
men in a style becoming their valour, i. 151. 

SisifHus, the son of iBoIus, makes himself masterjof Coriatk* 
i. 6. 

SocBus, (in Assyria) Alexander, hearing that Ooiuala^ncamped 
there, resolves to meet him without delay, ii 143. 

SocRATSs, the celebrated philosorpfaer, refuses to act against the 
incendiaries who accuse the admirals victorieaa over CalUcratidis 
at Arginusae, i. 242 The only person wbo ventores to appear 
in defence of Theramenes his disdple, 254, His 4:haracter, S6i* 
JL pxu'ticular ar count of the proceedings against him, 288. A me* 
morable speech of his in consequence <^t4ie^cbtf geagaiiMtilim, 2BtK 

Solon, the celebrated Grecian legislator, appli^ to by the Atlifr* 
nians for his advice and assistance, i. 55. Mi account of Iris biidli 
and character, ibid. He adds SaJamistotbedominioaof.AtlMRa 
\j a stratagem, ibid. Addressed by the sages of Greece aa their 
associate, 56. - A remarkable saying of hiS) 87. His interview 
with Croesus, king of 'Lydia, ihid. Bis -politioal operaftioos at 
Athens described. 38. He vrithdraws^ from thfe oity to avoidtfaa 
importunity of some, and the captious petulance <i oiImm^ 4& 
Travels to Egypt. L)dia, and several other aouBtries, ibid. ]i» 
turns to Athens af^er an absence of ten years, 46. Having been 
opposed by the bad designs of Pisistratus, he wiabes. to sulwert 
them, ibid. Endeavours to oppose art to Arts canning, ibid. Eoi^ 
ploys all his authority and eloquence in oppoMtion to a dangeioas 
request made by him, 47. But in vain, ibid. Reproaches the 
Athenians for their cowardice and treachery, 48. Dieain the SOth 
vear of his age, after having sunrived the> liberty of his wwMi; oat 
*» two yearsi ibid. His charaoter, ibid. * 
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Sp*«rA^ rapposod ta ba^e becninsUtiitod by LsUasri* 6* the- 
behaviour of tbe EfkhfriwheBthanAWsaruv^d. of thdvictoijr gained 
by EpamiDoncbw, ii. 18. SliiAung coung? of tbe cituans, both 
male and female, upon the'melaneboly occasion, ibid. 

Spar'ca.vs, their dd jeak>u«ie4 begin to jrevive, iil !• ThejiaH 
upon tbe Elcans, ibid* Take it^Bxn' into an alUanoe, ibid. At- 
taokod-an a)l sides, 3. Their allies at first ara routed* ibid. They 
turn tbe scale of victory by tSieir own valour, and-coroeoffcoo* 
c]ueron, ibid. Sustain- a naval loss at Cn^us, ibid.. Freed from 
the 'ten-ofi ol'.albreigu .enamy, by the conclusion of a peace, they 
proceed to spread terror among the petty states of Greece, 4. Givo 
peremptory orders to the Mantineans to throw down their walls, 
ibid. Compel them to obedience, 5. Oblige the Corinthians to 
withdraw tiie garrison ieom AjgoU, ibid* Mavch against the 
Olynthians. ibid. Subdue them, ibid. Interpose in domestic 
quwtrtH at Thebes, ibid; Turn FbaBbidaa out of the citadel* and 
place a garrison of dieir lOwn there, ibid. Procure articles to be 
exhibited ag^ipst Ismenias, ibid. Chastise the Pbliaaians^ ibi^* 
Alarroed'froniian. unexpected jquai^jter, 6« Being jnicensed by the 
successful efforts of tbe Tliebans for the recovery of their freedom^ 
they attempt to seise the Pirasus, 8. By so doing they make the 
Athenians ifreoonoi l eaMe enemies, ibid.. Bepidsed by tbe inhabi- 
tanta of Xacimhus andClovcgwa* on their attempting to restore their 
magistrates by fovea, 10. W«aken.':themsalves by their contesu 
urith the Athenians, 1 1 . Bnter into a confederacy with tbe Athe- 
nians ngainst'the Tbebans, 15. Order levies to be made in all 
parts of Greece that side with them, ibid. Come to a battle with 
tbe Thebans, 16, Fight with fury about the hody of their general, 
and cany it off; 17. Are defeated, and driven from the fiekl of 
battle, ibid. Struck witki oonstematien aft their late defeat, thef 
apply to the Athenians ior their succour, 2JU £ined by tbe Am* 
pbietions^ 44* 

^ SriTAMBNxs, a chief <ioafident;of Beasos, seins him, puts him 
in <;hains, forces bis-i't^al robe from his back* and delivers him .i|p 
in the most ignominJous-manner ta Alexander, ii. 18& 

SosA, Akexander finds treasures there to a« infinite amottnil,.ii. 
185. 

Sraacvsc, siege of it described, i. 1 99. 

Stracusaws, insult Nidas, i. 198. Deaeived fay falae jeports^ 
tbey present themselves in order of battle belbee him, ibid. Are 
forced back to tbe city, 1S9. Propose an accommodation, 1201. 
Beceive a piece of animating intelligence, ibid. Ax9 astonished 
andstupified at it, 202. A^e prevailed upon to ifit.out the strongestr 
ileet in their power, to hazard a battle at sea, 205. Sustain a eon- 
sideiable loss, 206. Gain a victory over the Athenian fiset, 209. 
Drive Eurymedon vigorously into the gulph called Daseon, 215. 
Erect trophies foribe death of Eurymedon, ibid. Obtain a com- 
plete victory over the Athenians, 218. Are drawn -from their fea* 
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tWities to punue tfat enemy, by a stmUgem, S20. Retire from the 
Athenieos, and adTmnce towards them alternaUly, 223. Drive 
Demoathenet into a narrow place encloMd with a wall, 223. Re- 
ject a proposal made by Niciaa with disdain, 224. Throw a num- 
ber of Athenians into the river Asinarus, ibid. Enter trium- 
phantly into Syracuse, ibid. Consequences of their successes. 225. 
Stsioambis, Daritts*s mother, found remaining in the camp 
(with his queen) by Alexander, ii. 152, Is permitted to bury 
what persons bhe pleases according to the Persian customs, 1 53. 
Receives a message from Alexander, ibid. ^ Is visited by him in 
her tent, ibid. Falls prosttate before him, 154. 



' Tabsus, Alexander marches his whole army to that city, ii IS7* 

Taxilvs, See Ourais. 

Tbalxs, his answer to Sdon, on having been asked why he never 
thought fit to marry ? i. 36. His opinion of the most perfect po- 
pular government, 37. 

Thahsjs, a second son of Javan^ thought to have settled in 
Achaia, i. 3. 

Thalxstris, queen of the Amsions, prompted by a violent de- 
sire to see Alexander, leaves her dominions, and travels through a 
great number of countries to gratify her curiosity, ii. 1 9 1 • On com- 
ing near his camp she sands a message to him, ibid. Receives, a £i- 
vourable answer, ibid. Commands her train to stop, and advan^ 
with three hundred women, ibid. Leaps from her borse the mo- 
ment bhe perceives the king, ibid. Looks upon him without any 
marks of admiration, ibid. Does not think his person answerable 
to his fame, ibid. Acquaints him i^ith the chief motive of her 
journey, 192. Her information occasions his making some stay 
with her, ibid* She returns to her kingdom, ibid. 

TiiBBARs, active in promoting the Persian interest, ii. 2, Send 
ambassadors to the Athenians, ibid. Weary of the Spartan yoke^ 
they make a desperate attempt to throw it off, 6- The attempt 
particularly described, ibid. Acquire freedom by its success, 8. 
' Remain a short time at peace, 10. Taking offence at the appli- 
cation made by the Flateans to the Athenians, they demolish their 
town, ibid. They demolish also lliespisB. ibid. Grow into power, 
1 1. Take the lead in the affairs of Greece, ibid. Make it their 
maiim to side either wiih Athena. or Sparu, ibid. Are under the 
utmost consternation on Ending the Spartans and Athenians con- 
federated against them, 13, Gain a complete victory over the La* 
• ceda^monians and Athenians, 30. I«ose the fruits of it by tlie 
death of their general, 3 1 . Surprised at the appearance of Alex- 
ander in Beeotia, 111, Exert themselves with great bravery against 
him, but, after a vigorous resistance, are defeated, 112. Their 
city is taken and plundered, ibid. Their distresses in consequence 
''•S«ir defeat, Jbid. 



Thibes. rejects with diadbin the tinjutt Lacccheiiu»Un ordin 
against the Atboiiao fug^ivai, i. Q5S» Makes a de«ro»tti their 
favour, ibid. 

TjiXMisTOCCBs, uses aU bis eloquence to<convinot the Atheniaas 
Uiat the saWng of its citiaens is the troe psescrratioo of a «ute» i* 
1 1 0. Freciues a deone favourable to his design <to man the 6ect, 
ibid. A xnemorable reply of his, 113. He has recourse to a 
strata^Bi, in ocder to bring the confederates to act in coijuncttoB 
M-ith him, ibid. Is apprised by Aristides of his dangerous situa^ 
tion, 114. Full of a -generooB -gratitude, he lets him into all bis 
designs and projects, ibid. Is carried in triumph by the Lacb^ 
daenooniaras to Sparta, \20» Heoelves striking honours at the 
Olympic Games, with which he is extremely flattered, ibid. Saila 
to all the islands which Shpouse the interest of the Persians, in 
order to levy contributions, ibid. Requires a considerable -sum 
from the inhabitants of Andros, ibid. Blocks them up for samn 
time in consequence of tlieir reply, ihid« Converts the money 
which he exacts from them chiefly to his own private advantage^ 
121. His answer to the Spartan ambassador. 133. He procures 
himself the negotiation of an affair of importance i^t Lacedaamon, 
ibid. His artful behaviour, ibid. Is received by his fellow^ 
citizens in a triumphant manner at his return, 134. His regula- 
tions for the safety of the city» 135. Forms a scheme for the supt- 
planting of Sparta^ and making Athens the unrivalled mist|»ss of 
Greece, ibid. Communicates his scheme to Aristides, who cannot 
accede to it, 136. Makes himself odious to the Athenians, 141. 
Is accused of having been privy to the designs of Pausanias, ibid. 
His answer to the cal^imnies levelled at him ineffectual, 14^. 
Takes refuge in the island of Corcyra, ibid Flies from thence V> 
Kpirua, ibid. Afterwards to Admetus, king of the JVlolos&ians, 
for protection, ibid. Is promised protection by him, 143. Is 
harassed by his enemies, ibid. His escape is favoured by Admetus, 
ibid He is put on board a merchant- ship, ibid. Is compelled 
to discover himself lo the pilott ibid. Arrives at Cuma», ibid. Is 
sent under a strong guard to Sardes, ibid. Requests to luure pec- 
mission to speak to the king, ibid. Falls before the Mng in tbe 
Persian manner, and m^kes a remarkable address to him , 1 44 . Is 
in high favour at the I'ersian court, ibid. A memorable speech of 
his to his wife and children, 1 46. Finds himself unable to suiitain 
the conflict between his. gratitude to Admetus, and bis love for his 
country, ibid. SwaUows poison, ibid. His character, ibid. 

TiMsajiiuvEfl, accuses the Athenian admirals, ^bo were vie* 
toripus over CaUiceatXdas at Asgiiiusie, i 24i. 

Therhoptla, an assembly of the Grecian states there twiiw.a 
year, i 4. Battle «£, 10^. 

Tbesids, king of Athens, unites the twelve boranglis of C^ 
crops into one city, i 5* 

Thaasybolus, consults with his fellow-citizeiis at Thebw fin 
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: INDEI^. 

». YigMTous effort for the beneAt of public libertj, I 255, Bmst 
upon Phyle. a strong castle on the frontiers of Attica, 256. Re- 
pukes the tyrants, with their Spartan guard, on their attempting 
to recover it. ibid. Marches out of Phyle by night, and seizes 
upon the Pirsus, ibid. His speech to the troops who fled from 
him after the death of Critias. ibid. Procures the expubion of 
the thirty tyrants, and the substitution often persons in their roonn 
S57. After the demolition of the tyrants, he proposes an amnesty, 
ibid. 

^ TnucrmDEs, brother- in-law of Cimon, combats Pericles in all 
his ambitious measures, but in vain, i. J 58. 

D^HAirts, the Persian general, slain in the battle of Mycalei 
i. 150. 

TiMOCLEA, a Tlieban lady, her uncommon behaviour, ii; 1 12. 
Her reply to Alexander on being carried in chains befbre him, 
115. 

TiMOTHKUs. bis saying about Chares, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals at the battle of Choeronea, ii 88. 

TiRiDATEs, governor of Persepolis, sends letters td Alexander^ 
which occasions his hasty advance to that city, \v 186* 

TissATHsaKES, Stands his ground, with a small part of hk troops, 
against the Greeks, i. 262. Passes through the light armed in- 
fantry of the GreelLs, after the defeat of tiie greatest part of bis 
left wmg by them who made discharges upon hitn, 264. Keeps 
on without returning to the charge, ibid. On bis arrival at (he 
camp he clears up his mistake ibid. Has a conference with 
Clearchus, 268. Comes up to the Greeks with his whole army, in 
order of battle, 272. After several skirmHbes> he is forced to re- 
' tire, ibid, 

TavxRNK, city of, the inhabitants generondy offer the Athenians 
- an asylum,!. 110. 

Tyrx, city of, its happy situation described, ii. 1 59\ Taken, 1 67. 

Ttrians^ receive proposals for a peace from Alexander by bis 
heralds, ii. 160, Kill them, and throw them from the top cf the 
wall into the sea, ibid. Defend themselves with the greatest 
vigour, skill, bravery, and perseverance, 161. Are invested by the 
Macedonians on all sides, by sea and land, 165. Give themselves 
over for lost, 164. Are suddenly relieved from their terrors by a 
'Storm which makes g^at havoc among the ships of their enemies, 
ibid. Find their good fortune counterbalanced by an unexpected 
calamity, ibid. Are informed that the Carthaginians, from whom 
they expected succours, are unable t»^ give- them any assistance, 
ibid. Resolve to defend themselves to the last extremity, ibid. 
'6end off their women and children to Carthage, ibid. Invent 
new arts to defend themselves, and repulse the enemy, 16^. 
Defend themselves with more vigour than ever, 166. Over- 
powered by their assailants, they are reduced to despair, 162« 
vAre oon(|uefed, ibid. ^ i . . 



INDEX. 

TniTdBus, the ivbool-ma&ter, sent -by Uie AUieiikns to com* 
man^ tbe Laoedsmonians, i. 91. Harangues, aod repeats hia 
^>«pii works, i)>id. Is disliked by tbe Spartans, ibid. Inflames 
them by his orations and songs in praiie of military glory, ibid. 
In consequence of those &ongs and orations, tbey become victoriousi 
52. He isjuade free of Spart|» 35. 

U. 
Uxii, pro'dnceof, commanded by Mandatbes, ii. 185r 

X. 

Xacihthus, the inhabitants of it having expelled their magis* 
trates, put themselves under the protection of the Athenians, ii* 
]0. Repulse the Spartans, ibid. 

Xantipfus, accuses Miltiades of having taken a bribe from 
Persia, 86. 

l^xNOPHOir, invited into Aisia by Proxenus, i. 269* Animates 
the Greek oflicers to behave with boldness and resolution, ibid* 
Presses the nomination of generals, 270. Commanders are ap- 
pointed agreeable to his advice, ibid. His speech to inspire die 
soldiers, ibid . Begins his march with Chresiphorus and Tymasion, 
271. Is followed by a party of tbe -enemy commanded by 
Mithridates, ibid. Is galled by him, ibid. Repulses Mithridates 
Tvith' loss, ibid. Awakes good his retreat, ibid. Arrives near the 
city of Larissa, ibid. Marches to Mepsila, ibid. Dislodges 
lusapbemes fi-om' an eminence he had gained, and opens a passage 
for the rest of his troops into the plain, 27 £. Is greatly annoyed 
in his march by a fierce and warlike people, ibid After many 
fatignes and hardships is exposed to new dangers, !^73. After 
innumerable difficulties, conducts the Greeks under bis com- 
xnand from Persia to Greece, 280. 

Xerxes, son of Darius, inherits his father's animosity against 
Greece, i. 88. Assembles a council, ibid. Is strongly persuaded 
by Mahlonius to avenge the dishonour done to the Persian name, 
ibid. Receives very different advice from Artabanus, and re- 
ceives it with rage and resentment, 89, 90. His reply to hiii), 
ibid. Repents, and offers to come over to his uncle's opinion, ibid. 
Overpowered by the flatteries of his courtiers, he rejects his advice, 
listens to that of Mardonius, and orders ilie most extensive pre- 
parations to be made for carrying on the war, 9 1. Enters into an 
alliance with the Carthaginians, ibid. Sets out from Susa, ibid. 
A presumptuous speech of his, 92. His military progress and 
operations described, ibid. He pursues his course without in- 
terruption, 98. First 'finds his passage disputed at the Streights of 
lliermopyhe, ibid. Is treated with contempt by the Spartans, 104^ 
Is repulsed with great loss, 105. Endeavours to inspire his troops 
with the promise of reward, ibid. Is shamefully defeated by a 
small body of Spartans, i05. Tries bis fortune at sea, but with- 



matmecim, 108. Proceed in his destructive inarch, 109. ^ 
with h>di((natton thirt his power b unable to terrify the enemies, 
111. Marches into Attna. 1 1 2. Finds Athens ahnost deserted, 
ihid. Puts all tfaose'to the sword who defended the citadeU and re* 
dsces it to ashes, itiid. Dtespatcbes a messenger to Susa wift the 
news of bis victories, ibid. MarcUts towards tbe sea to act in con^ 
junction with his fleet, 1 15. Receives a severe blow by the battle 
of Salamis, 116.. Alarmed at his pfist ov^lhrow, be wants a de- 
cent opportunity to retreat, 117. - Is extricated from Bib embar- 
rassments by the arrival of Jdardouiusi ibid« Is jgreatly distressed 
in hisretreati 118. 

Y. 

TxAS^of the A theniansy ii. 1 OQ.: 



THE END. 
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